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PREFACE; 



It has long been an opinion of the author of &e following 
l«ji80D4, that i9}iU)B obiHien are learning the art ci leading, they 
mj^ as well be acquiring a knowledge of things ;— things that 
will be useful to them in afler-life. 

Although mueh adTaneement has been made in the improTo- 
meiit of sehool-booke and others for the nse of children and yoang 
peoples yet the object of famishing them with a familiar know« 
l^lge of natural things, interspersed wttiii moral lessons, in a 
series of reading exercises, appears to have been too much neg- 
leeted. 

It was a wise obsenration c^ William Penn, that **th<) first 
thi^g obriovd to diUdren, is, what is sensib W Again, he says, 
*< We press their memory too soon^ and load them with words 
and rules that may nenrer be useful to them^ leavtBg their genius 
to imtnral knowledge uncultivated aad neglected ;— which would 
be.^f great use andpleasuse to them through the whde course 
of thor live^." • 

**It is pity» ^refoie," says he, !<tiiat books hare not been 
composed for yoo^ to be read in schoots, by which they might 
learn things with words, — ^things obvious and familiar to them." 
In accordance with these viewsy the author and compilez of the 
iDSoing work has endeavoured to present the young reader with 
i vane^ of subjects that may b& obvious to his senses ;'«*-eiti« 
vaoing a knowledge of things natural and artificial^ and readeaBd 
^ a style and language adapted to his csqpaci^ and: under- 
lluidiD^. 

Cowper says «« Variety's the syice of life;** and the tntef«ii;E;i 
ie of subjects, natural, roeral, scientific and historical, may fur- 
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nish a relish and stimalas eyen to children in tlieir reading 
lessons. 

Care has heen exercised to avoid many difficult and technical 
words and phrases; and also to give the descriptions of suhjects 
in plain, simple language, suitahle for children who are just rising 
from the spelling book to a higher class. 

It will therefore be understood that &is work is intended to 
follow the author's Spelling and Reading Book, lately published 
by Thomas L. BonsaL 

Yet, that the important object of eorreei orihogrtqthy may he 
kept steadily in view, as an essential to conect reading,— the 
more difficult words in each lesson are selected and placed at the 
bottom of the page, as an exercise of spelling and occasional de- 
fining, after each lesson has been read. The defining of words 
may be increased, at the option of the teacher, especially with 
children reading in classes. 

The exercise of spelling and defining the words, fonns a pro- 
minent object of children's «« getting their lessons," so as to be 
able to spell out of bo<^ every word contained in them; mud 
also, by the help of a Dictionflory, to give their definitions. 

Questions to exercise the pupils in the kni)Wledge 6f ihingt^ oi 
subjects contained in the ensuing Reading lessons, are adde4 
in an appendix. In the list of Promiscuous Questions, children 
may amuse one another hy selecting and giving out interro* 
grations for each other to answer. 

In making out the following work, numerous authors have heen 
consulted, and various sources of information carefully searched. 
With due acknowledgment to preceding writers and compilers, 
the author dedicates this to the rismg youth, and to the patrons 
of rational'tuid useful education. 

JOHN COMLY. 
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SEJfTEJrCES AJfD PARAGRAPHS. 



LESSON L 

The path of yirtue b the path of peace. 

To be good, is the way to become happy. 

A peaceful mind is a hidden treasure. 

The sum of seven and nine is sixteen. 

The earth turns round on its axis in twenty-four hours. 

Silence is a useful lesson for children to learn. 

The product of four times six is twenty-four. 

Glass is made of sand and an alkaline salt, melted together. 

We should be kind to all persons^ even to those who are 
not kind to us. 

The moon goes round the earth, in about twenty-nine days 
and a half. 

For every idle word that we speak, we shall have to give 
account ia the day of judgment. 

LESSON n. 

We should be sincere in all we say or do, and never de- 
part fix>m the truth. 

An acre of ground contains one hundred and ^xty square 
perches. 

EzxmcisB ArrxK RiAoiiro. SpeU yirtae; treasure; axis; tweaty; 
alkaline ; peaceftil useful ; idle ; judgment ; account ; t09e Jier. 

!♦ 5 
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COMLT^S RBADSB. 

Sixty seconds make a minute; and mxtj minutes make an 
hdur. 

Sound flies at tke late of eleyen bimdred* and forty-two 
f(f>et) in a second of time. 

To be easy in tiying, is much of the comfcnrt of life ; but 
restle^ tempers will often want it. 

In reacting, be eajse^ to speak neidier too ftst aor too 
alow. , 

When we speak or read to another person, we should 
always raise our voice so as ta be heard distinctly. 

The moon is said to be two hundred and fbvtf thousand 
miles from the earth. 

Pursue that course of life which is best, and custom will 
render it most pleasant. 

LESSON m. 

The pix)duct of nine times twelve is one hundred and ei^t. 

It is dangerous for children to play, either with sharp edge- 
tools, with fire, or with gunpowder. 

A quiet state of mind, like other good things, is more 
easily lost than gained. 

The sun is ninety-five millions of miles from the earth. 

An eclipse of the sun, is when the moon passes between 
the earth and that body. This can only happen at the time 
of new moon. 

When the moon is eclipsed, it i^ because the shadow of 
the earth &Ils on it; and this can happen only when it is 
full moon. 



Lxssov'IL spell sincere ; acre ; restless ; perches ; minnte ; second • 
should; distinctly; thousand; pursue; course; another; thousand, 
pleasant. How many perches make an acre of ground! 

Lbssok UL Spell dangerous ; either; quit ; easily ; miUions ; eclipse ; 
bttwttn ; barley, ihadov. How far is the sua from the earth 1 
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It is said, more peopk in the world are clodied with 
cotton, dian with any other substance. 

Barley aad oats are called i^ring-grain, because they are 
ino^y sowed in the spring. 

LESSON IV. 

Otm best Mends are often those who tell us of our faults, 
and show us h^w to correct them. 

It is a good rule, in learning to read, to pronounce the 
words slowly, distinctly, and with a natural tone of the 
voice. 

Passion is a sort of feyer of the mind, that always leaves 
us w;eaker than it found us. 

The rays of the sun's light, when reflected from the drops 
of felling rain, form the rainbow. Hence, the rainbow is 
always seen opposite to the sun. 

The seven colours of the rainbow, are red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet. 

There are seldom more than a thousand stars visible to the 
naked eye, at any one time. 

The fixed stars are so called, because they always appear 
to he t^e game distance from one another. 

Excess in apparel is a very costly folly. The trimmings 
of the clothing used by the vain world, it is said, would 
clothe the naked one. 

"When we confess our errors and feults, and are sorry for 
diem, generous and good people will pity znd forgive us. 

Lsssoir rv. Spell leiuning; pronoanee ; distinctly ; voice ; passion r 
rainbow ; yellow ; violet ; apparel ; excess ; reflected ; opposite ; indigd ; 
(aolts; generous : orange. How many colours in the rainbow 1 How 
rn^wy stars may be seen at a time 1 Name the colours oC the rainbow 
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LESSON V. 

Ba&ley and oats are sowed early in the spring: in three or 
four months, the crop is grown, so as to be ready for harvest. 

Wheat and lye are sometimes called winter-grain, becaiiise 
they are sown in the fall, or autumn, and remain in the field 
during the cold firosts of winter. About the middle of 
summer, in this climate, the crops are ripe, and are then 
ready to be cut and gathered into barns, or stacks. 

The flesh of sheep is called mutton ; that of a calf^ is 
called teal ; and that of deer, venison. Beef is the flesh of 
animals of the cow-kind. " 

We should never sport with- pain and distress in any of 
our amusements, nor treat even the meanest worm or insect 
with wanton cruelty. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God, contains the substance of morality and religion. 

Solomon said, Fear Grod,and keep his commandments ; for 
this is the whole duly of man. 

LESSON VI. 

A FLUID is a body or substance, composed of very small 
particles, which flow, or are easily moved and mix one 
with another; such as water, air, and other things. 

Common air is about nine hundred times lighter than 
water. 

We must learn to observe and reflect, and remember 
things, in order to gain useful knowledge. 

Lxflfloir V. Spell barley ; ready; wheat; autamn; field; rye; veni- 
Bon; substance; animals; wanton; commandments; oats; climate; 
morality; msect ; croelty ; amasements. Give the definition of amuse- 
Bients; animals; cruelty; mercy; harvest; climate. 

Lnioir VT. Spell fluid; easily; knowledge; parchment; solid; 
•Qffaa^k Define surface. How many times lighter is common air 
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COMLT'43 READER 9 

A sofid body or substance, is that which is fimii hard, and 
fOBApact ; as wood, stones, metals. 

The earA on which we Kve is called a solid body, when 
taken as a whole; yet it is composed of solid and fluid parts; 
such as rocks, eardi, and water. 

Parchment is made of the skins of sheep or goats. .Ailer 
Ae wool or hair is taken off, the skins are soaked in lime- 
water.. They are then pared or scraped veiy thin, and the 
sur&ce or outside is rubbed smooth with pumice-stone, so as 
to prepare them for being written upon with pen and ink. 

He that is slow to anger is better than the mi^ty man ; 
and he that ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that 
taketh a city. 

LESSON vn. 

A GLOBE is a solid body, which is round like a ball ; having 
cveiy part of its surface equally dbtant from a point in the 
middle, called a centre. 

The surfece of any thing is the outside of it, or that part 
which is visible to flie sight or touch. 

The earth is a globe; the sun, moon, and planets, are all 
globes, or solid round bodies. 

The diameter or axis of a globe, is a line passing through 
flbe middle of it, from one side to the opposite side of it. 

The diameter of the earth is computed to be about eight 
thousand miles ; and its circumference, or a line that would 
reach all round it, is about twenty-five thousand miles. 

Yet this vast ball of earth turns round on its axis every 
twenty-four hours, which makes one dg-y. 

Ukaxk water. Spd^ metals; written ; mighty ; greatefi compact Define 
compact. 

Lvsiov VIL Spell surface. What is a surface I Spell centre. 
Define -it. Spell visible. What is the meaniog of, visible! I^pell 
diameter; axis; opposite; circumference. Define them. How many 
miles is the diameter of the earth 1 Its circumference 1 SpeU 
kmwU^e, entreated^ &;c. 

.-A *y 
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10 COMLT'S READER. 

The knowledge of natural things may expand the m' id ; 
but heavenly wisdom is pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and of good firuits. 

King David says, « Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace." 

LESSON vin. 

Twilight is that portion of time which passes between 
day-break and sun-rise ; or, between sun-set and dark. In 
the evening, it is sometimes called dusk. 

The earth has a two-fold motion : it turns round on its 
own axis every day, from west to east ; and it moves round 
the sun in three hundred and sixty-five days and a quarter, 
which makes a year. 

Although the sun is ninety-five millions of miles fix)m the 
earth, yet its light passes through that vast distance, in about 
eight minutes. 

Hence, the velocity of the rajrs, or particles of light, is 
found to be about eleven millions seven hundred thousand 
miles in a minute. 

Who can contemplate the amazii^ swiftness of light, 
without reverence towards that Almighty power and good- 
ness, who in the begmning of creation said, Let there be 
light ; and there was light. 

Then appeared the ^a, and the dry land ; the mountains 
and hills were formed ; and the streams and rivers flowed. 
The sun, ^oon, and stars appeared in the sky. Herbs, 
plants, flowers, and trees grew out of the ground. Birds, 

Lsgsoir Yin. Spell twilight What is twilightl Spell portion ; 
between; evening; motion; axis. Define axis. Spell millions; 
minntes; velocity. What is the definition of velocity 1 How lon^ 
does it take light to come from the sun to the earth 1 SpeU con^ 
template. Define it Spell amazing; reverence; beginning; swift- 
ness; appeared; herbs; insects; image; obedience; moontaiAs 
ktr«after. 
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beasts^ fishes, and insects, were formed by the wisdom and 
ix>wer of the great Creator. At last, man was made in the 
image of Grod ; as the noblest part of his works in this lower 
worid. He was made to glorify his Maker, by living in 
obedience to his holy will and law, that he might be happy 
Here and hereafter. 

LESSON IX. 

By observing the faults of others, prudent persons learn to 
avoid them, and also to correct their own. 

When it is light, we call it day; and when it is dark, we 
say it is night: but it takes day and night together to make 
a solar day ; or the time during which the earth turns once 
round on its axis. 

So we say, twenty-four hours make one day ; — that is, a 
solar day be^s at midnight, and is reckoned from that time 
till the next midnight, twenty-four hour^. 

In almanacs, the twelve hours from midnight to noon, are 
called morning; and from noon till midnight, the twelve 
hours are called afternoon, or evening. 

Metals may be defined as simple, heavy, shining bodies 
of matter, that become melted by heat, and that harden with 
cold. Metals, in an impure or imperfect state, — that is, 
when mixed with earth and other things, are called ores. 
A mine is a place, mostly in the bowels of the earth, where 
ores are found. 

A century contains one hundred years. Thus, we reckon 
eighteen centuries from the birth of Christ, and are now in 
the nineteenth — 1844. 

Clocks and watches to measure time, were not invented 

Lsssoir TX. Spell observing; axis; midnight; hours; almanacs; 
metals ; bodies ; imperfect ; century. How many years make a cen- 
tury! SpeU hours. How many minutes in an hourl Spell eighteen, 
watches; measure ; invented. Define invented. Spell period ; value 
mor^l; surely; hiunan. 
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11 qoyihY^fi KE/iJ>BE. 

till about the thirteenth century. Befi>re that penod, the 
hour-glass and i^in-dial were used to measure, or tell the 
time of day. 

Time, once passed, never returns. While we hare it, we 
ought to value and make a proper use of &; sinee the. 
moment that is lost, is lost for ever. 

All mortal men that live, 

Must surely die ; 
But how or when, is hid 
From human eye. " 

LESSON X. 

A WIGWAM is the house, or dwelling-place of an Indian. 
It i& often made of posts, stakes, or slabs, set in the ground 
and covered with bark, with a hole in the middle of the roof 
to let out the smoke. 

Pine-apples do not grow on pine trees ; but are so called, 
because they are, in shape, lite the cones that contain the 
seeds of the pine tree. Pine-apples grow on a single stem, 
which rises in the middle of a tuft of green leaves near the 
root of the plant. They are cultivated in the West Indies, 
and are esteemed for the richness of their flavour. 

A factory is properly a house or place where traders reside, 
or where they meet to transact business. A maQufactory is 
a building or pbce where things are made or formed by art 
and labour : such as cotton goods, broad-cloths, iron- ware, 
porcelain^ glass, &c; 

It is about four hundred years since printing was invented. 

Before that time, books were very scarce and very dear ; 

because they were all written by hand, they were therefore 

' J ' ■ I — _ 

Lessoh X. Spell wigwam. What is a wigwam t Spell dwelling; 
[ndian; pine-apple; cultivated. Define cultivated. Spell esteemed; 
flavour. Define flavour. Spell factory; transact;, business. What 
8 a factory! Spell manufactory; building; broadcloth; porcelain. 
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#eiy few ia number, compared with what they bow are. 
Learn firom this, to vdue youc books, to use diem with propei 
care, and keep them neat and clean. 

The sun, with all its attendant planets, b but a very little 
part i^ the great uiuyerse of creation. Every star, though, 
by reason of its yast distance from us, it appears to us so 
small, is yet really a large globe, like the sun in size and 
glorious brightness. Around every star, as the sun and 
centre of its system, there may be planets with their moons 
revolving, and receiving their li^t from its beams. 

LESSON XI. 

The natural magnet, or loadstone, is a hard mineral body, 
and is found to be an ore of iron. 

A kind word, nay, even a kind look, may often affiml 
comfort to the afflicted. 

Pure air is needful to the fiill enjoyment of health. 

There are reckoned to be forty thousand q>ecies of insects* 
Every part of the world is said to be peopled widi living 
creatures of various kinds. 

Gum arable is a gum that exudes from a small tree which 
grows in the deserts of Arabia. 

Take not, in aport, that life you cannot pve ; ^^_ 

For all things have an equal right to live. 

He that always speaks the truth, will be believed; but he 
that is guilty of telling falsehoods, will often not be believed, 
even when he speaks the truth. 

Jt is said, one half the people of Asia live upon rice ; and 

Define those words. Spell invented, and define it. Spell and define 
attendant; universe; system; centre. 

Lcssoir XT. Spell nataral; magnet; loadstone; mineral; afilicted. 
Define afliicted. Spell enjoyment; reckoned; species; creatures; 
various ; exudes. What is the meaning of exudes 1 of various 1 Spell 
g9^iy f falseh lods ; believed ) nervous ; system • library. Whax ia » 

2 
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14 OOMLT'S RBADBR. 

it 18 almost die onlj food for men, women, and children, in 
many parts of Africa. 

The names of the four quarters of the world, are Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

' The nervous sjrstem is composed of the bfein, the spinal 
marrow, and the nerves. 

A library is a collection of books for people to read. They 
are kept in a place where they may be taken out one or two 
at a time ; and when read, they are returned to the same 
place for others to read. The person who takes care of 
them, is called the librarian. 

LESSON XIL 

Light flows from the sun to the earth, at the rate of about 
two hundred thousand miles in a second of time. How 
amazingly swift is the motion of the particles of light ! 

That branch of science which treats of and explains the 
nature and properties of light, is called Optics. 

Thunder is the noise produced by the rapid motion, of the 
lightning which precedes it. The long rumbling of thunder 
is occasioned by its echo from cloud to cloud, called the 
reverberation of sound. 

As sound flies at the rate of eleven hundred and forty-two 
feet, or nearly a quarter of a mile, in a second of time, so 
we may reckon whether the lightning is very near us, or at 
a great distance. 

When the lightning and thunder are in quick succession, 
the flash is very near, or over our heads. But when there is 
a longer space of time between the flash and the report, it 
indicates tiiat it is farther off. 

library 1 Spell librarian ; nerves ; people ; women ; Asia. What are 
the names of the four qnarters of the world ? 

Lsssoir XII. Spell lights thousand ; amazingly; particles ; science ; 
explains; properties; lightning; precedes; define it. Rumbling » 
%6eMon«d; 4cho; r0V«rb«ration $ r«ekon; suceetMon; indicate* 
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Carnivorous animals are such as feed on the fiesh of other 
iJiimals. 

Carnivorous beasts and birds of prey attack and seizo 
other animals by their great strength, and the armour of 
teeth, or of claws with sharp nails, widi which they ar« 
furnished. 

The windpipe in our necks is composed of circular gristly | 
rings, which are held together by a thin elastic cover, called 
a membrane. 

Near the entrance of the windpipe into the mouth, is a little 
lid or muscle, which opens to let the air pass and repass 
from the windpipe, when we speak or breathe. This opens 
more or less to modify and multiply the tones of the voice. 
There is also a lid which closes when we swallow, in order 
to keep out the food or drink which must pass over it, in its 
w|iy to the stomach. 

LESSON XIII. 
* The solid joys of human kind, 
^ ^re those which flow from peace of mind. 
With dandour, let us own our errors past, 
And make each day a critic on the last 
When the buds begin to swell, 

And the blue-bird's note to flow, 
The yellow violet's modest bell 

Peeps from the leaves and earth below. 
*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 
Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one. 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men. 

Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 

: i^ . 

define it. Carnivorous; prey; seize; strength; armbtKr; furnished, 
"Windpipe; circular; gristly; elastic; defiff^-j^it. ,Membrajfi«t ««« 
Iraaei'; modify^; niafciply; voice; s^rallow; i$^aeli^ 
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At night before I close my eyes, 
And in the morning when I rise, 
I pray for safety, health, and grace, 
And still the Lord before me place. 
Virtue, or purpos'd virtue, still be thine. 
If nothing more than purpose in thy power, 
Hiy purpose firm is equal to the deed. 
Who does the best his circumstance allows. 
Does well, — acts nobly, — angels do no more. 

LESSON XIV. 

When gifts, or benefits, or acts of kindness, are conferred 
on others, and are accepted as such, there is a mutual love 
felt between the giver and the receiver. 

The feeling of love and gratitude is a pleasant sensation, 
and it expands the heart of the receiver in love to the bene- 
factor, attended with a desire to make some return for the 
favour. 

The exercise of gratitude for gifts and benefits received, 
is amiable and endearing, when it flows from man to his 
fellow man, and it promotes happiness and peace in the 
human family. But as our lives, our health, and all the 
blessings we receive, are conferred on us by our bountiful 
Creator, the feeling of love and gratitude to him is an im- 
portant part of that spiritual worship which we all owe to the 
Supreme Being. 

The perfect wisdom of the great Author of nature becomes 
more clearly evident to us, as we observe the various situa- 
tions in which he has placed his creatures, and the modes 
of life (or which they seem to be intended. 

Of a summer evening, when the gray and dusky twilight 

Lbisov XIV. Spell benefits ; conferred ; accepted ; mntnal ; between ; 
received; gladness; gratitude; pleasant; benefactor; favour; exer- 
cise; amiable; endearing; health; receive; bountiful; important; 
■piritual; Suprtmc; evident; situations; orealares ^ twilight; radiant; 
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fncceeds tbe departed glories of the radiant sun, myriads of 
insects that are warmed into life and activity by his heat, 
take wing and flutter in the air. 

The bats which have hid themselyes during the glare of 
day-light, now rush forth from their daik recesses, or the 
gloomy vaults of time-worn walls and ruins; and, with 
rapid flight, glut their appetites on these innumerable ihsects, 
• which they seize with open mouth while on the wing. Their 
large ears catch every hum made by the wings of their insect 
prey, while they themselves fly through the gloom without 
noise, and gather a plentiful ^leal by the destruction of vast 
numbers of these nocturnal insects. 

LESSON XV. 

In many large cities, the houses are built mostly of bricks, 
and the roofs covered with shingles. In villages and country 
places, the walls are sometimes built of stones, and the roofii 
shingled.* Where timber is plentifiil, tiie houses and bams 
are built of wood : when the timber is sawed into square 
pieces at a saw-mill, it is called scantling. The houses built 
of sawed or hewed timber, are called frame houses, and are 
covered ^vith boards on tiie outside, called weather-boards. 
Another kind of houses in newly settled countries, is built 
of It^, and called log houses or cabins, which are ottea 
covered with bark. 

A thermometer consists of a glass tube fixed to a plate of 
metal. This plate next to the tube is divided into degrees, 
and numbered from to 212. The glass tube has a bulb or 
ball at the lower end, which is filled with quicksilver. This 
fluid metal expands with heat, by which it rises in the tube ; 

myriads; warmed J^ activity^ themselyes; their; recesses; vaults t 
rapid; appetites; innumerable; seize; catch; prey; themselves; 
plentiful; nocturnal. Define. ' 

liEssow XV. Spelf cities; built; covered; shingles; countries j 
thermometer; metal ; quicksilver ; descetid; temperature. What is « 
thermometsr! What is th« us« ef a fh^primom^vrt %>etl always: 
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and contracts with cold, which causes it to descend. Thfl 
scale of degrees on the plate shows the changes of the tem- 
perature of the air; that is, the intsrease or decrease of heat 
or cold. 

Some people speak with their mouths almost shut, and 
mutter, or apeak so low that they cannot be easily hesurd or 
understood. Some always speak very loud, as if they were 
talking to deaf persons. Such habits are improper, and may 
be avoided with care and attention. We should learn to 
speak distinctly, so as to be readily understood by others. 

LESSON XVI. 

The Indians bring %xp their children with great care and 
strictness, in the habit of speaking the truth on all occasions. 
If an Indian of their tribe should ever be detected in a false- 
hood, he can rarely or never regain their confidence. Even 
though he should be the messenger of importemt news, he is 
treated with distrust ;; and they say^ « May be so true— -may 
be so not. He once told a lie.'* 

John Bark^i a litde boy of fourteen years of age, when 
sick pn his death-^, gave this advice to his brothers and 
sisters: « You sdl know what is r^fat. Do as well as you 
know how. All tbat is required of you is, to do as well as 
you k];iow. Do not keep bad c^mpauiy; do not plav with 
bad boys. Instead of playing m the streets, be at nome 
reading your book^." 

The boundary line between Pennsylvanm and Maryland, 
was, for a long time, a subject of dispute between the two 
colonies. At leogth, m the year 1766, the British govern- 
ment sent over two surveyors, whose names were Mason and 

tasily; avoided; a^tteation; distinctly; readily. Define distinedy. 
Define thennometer t What is a tube 1 

Lxssoir XVI. Bp^Il Indians ; strictness ; occasions ; should ; false* 
hood. Whatis afiiUsehoodt Spell messenger; fourteen; company; 
iiistead; bonndary. Define boundary. Spell Maryland; colonics 
fiiTaramat^ IWtiasylyaia t proviaoas^ -- 
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Dixon, to determine and settle this disputed line. Duiing 
the spring and summer of this year, they surveyed the line in 
dispute, and set stones as boundary marks between the two 
provinees, now called states. This is what is ci^led Mason 
and Dixon's line. 

LESSON xvn. 

A CANDID person is one that is fair, open, just, and sincere 
m all he says and does. He is not hasty to judge others 
and he requires fiill evidence before he will ccxKlemn (»r 
censure another. He views men and their conduct with 
charity and good nature, and never imputes an action to the 
worst motives. He looks on the best side of things, and is 
therefore much more happy in himself, than those who are 
always finding fault, and viewing the worst features of human 
life and manners. 

When -we contemplate the close of human life ; when wc 
consider the termination of the labours, the plans, and th^ 
devices of man j when we reflect on the »lence that now 
reigns among those who are laid in the grave— who can 
avoid being touched with sensations at onee awful and 
tender? What heart but dien thinks of its own mortaB^? 
in whose eye does not the tear gather, when eonsidexiag die 
end of passing and short-lived man ? 

There is a pure Divine principle placed in Ae human 
mmd, which, in different places and ages, hath had different 
names. It proceeds fiom God, and is Ms glA to mankind. 
It shows us what is good and right ; it is confined to ih> 
forms of religion, nor excluded from any, where the heait 
stands in perfect sincerity. In every one who takes heed 
to this principle, and obeys its manifestations, it takes root^ 

Lbssow xvn. Spell sincere ; eridence ; condemti ; censure ; worst; 
tknXt ; viewing ; features ; contemplate ; termination ; devices. Deflne 
it. Spell reigDs; touched; sensations; mort^ity; eye; thort-Jived.; 
principle; religion; excluded; define it Spal siaoerity; aiaiiilta* 
tatioaaf brethren. ;, 
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and grows, and brings forth the good fruits of loye^ jitt- 
tice, mercy, and peace. In afl nations, and in all condi- 
ti(ms of mankind, tibose who live in obedience to this pure 
principle of goodness, become brethren in the best sense of 
the word. 



PSALMS OF DAVID. 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the imgodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sittetfa 
in the seat of the scornful : but his delight is in the law of 
the Lord ; and m his law dofli he meditate day and night. 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fir-oit in its season : his leaf also shall 
not wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

The ungodly are not so ; but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away. Therefore the ungodly shall not stand 
in the judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous. 

For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous; but the 
way of the ungodly shall perish. 

Come, ye chiUren, hearken unto me : I will teach ycm 
the fear of the Lord. 

What man is he iiiat desireth life, and loveth many days, 
that he may see good ? 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. Depart from evil, and do good: seek peace, find, 
pursue it. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his 
cars are open to their ciy. 

Sfxll blessed ; walketh ; ungodly ; standeth ; scornful ; meditate ; 
planted ; bringeth ; whatsoever ; doeth ; chaff; wither ; judgment ; 
congregation; righteous; knoweth; perish ; hearken ; desireth ; tongue; 
guilt; pursue $ children; eyes; righteous. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. 

A GREAT wiiile ago, there liyed a man named Jacob, and 
he had twelve sons. He had also veiy many cattle, sheep, 
goats, and other useful animals. 

And Jacob dwelt m the land wherein his fkther Isaac was 
a stranger, even in the land of Canaan. 

Now Jacob loved his son Joseph more than all his 
children ; not only because he was the son of his old age, 
but because be was a good boy, and did what his fiither 
told him. So he made him a coat of many colours, as a 
token of his aflfection towards him. 

But Joseph's brothers were not such dutiftd sons. And 
when they saw that their father loved him more than the 
rest of his children, they envied Joseph, and hated him so 
as not to speak kindly to him. 

Bfsll history; Joseph; brelhren; twelve; animals; stranger; 
colours ; affection ; envied ; feeding ; country; whether; towards ; con* 
•pired; define it. Spell stripped; wilderness; coat; company; balm 
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And it came to pass, as they were feeding and attending 
to the flocks of sheep and cattle in a part of the country at 
some distance from home, that Jacob sent his son Joseph to 
see whether it was well with his brothers, and with tke 
flocks. 

But when his envious and wicked brethren saw Joseph 
commg towards them, even before he was near them, they 
conspired against him to slay him. 

And when he came to them, they stripped him of his coat 
of many colours, and cast him into a pit or deep hole that 
had been dug in the wilderness, like a well. i 

Then there came along a company of traders, with balm, 
and spices, and myrA, going to carry them down into Egypt. 

So those wieked brothers lifted up Joseph out of the pit, 
and sold him to these merchant-men for twenty pieces of 
silver : and they took Joseph down into Egypt, and sold him 
to an officer of the king of that country. 

To add to their wickedness, and to deceive their aged 
father, these cruel brothers killed a kid of the goats, and 
dipped Joseph's coat of many colours in the blood. They 
th^i sent the bloody coat to Jacob their father, with a mes- 
sage that they had so found it all bloody and torn. 

And Jacob knew the coat, and concluded that some evil 
wild beast had killed Joseph and devoured him. And 
Jacob said, Joseph is without doubt rent in pieces: and 
he mourned for him many days. 



Bttt flie Lord was with Joseph, though sold as a servant 
in Egypt: and he became a prosperous man in the house of 
his master ; for he wa3 honest and feithful in all things, and 
he was made a steward or overseer of all his master's goods. 

myrrh; Bgypt; merchant-men; pieces; officer; deceive; bloody { 
mMHLg« \ knew ; piecet ; mourn^ ; prosperous ; honest ; tttwarii 
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Such was the confidence of his maister m Joseph's integ 
rity and uprightness, that he intrusted all he had in JoseplPs 
hands ; and the blessing of the Lord was upon all his bust*' 
ness, both in the house and in the field ; and the Lord made 
all that he did to prosper. 

At length, however, it came to pass, &at on a fidse diarge 
of his mistress, his master became angry with him, and put 
him in prison ; although Joseph was entirely innocent of the 
wicked charge made against him. 

But the Lord whom he loved, and whom he served, was 
with him in the prison, and showed him mercy, and gave 
him favour in the sight of the keeper of &e prison : so that 
he put all the- prisoners under Joseph's care; and all that 
Joseph did, even in the prison, the Lord made it to prosper. 

After some time, even two years, the king of Egypt had 
dreams which seemed to presage some great event, but none 
of his wise men nor priests could explain tiiem to him. And 
they sent for Joseph out of the prison, in order that he might 
interpret the king's dreams, as he had done for two of the 
prisoners. 

So the king told his dreams to Joseph. And Joseph ex- 
plained the meaning of them, and told the king that there 
would first be seven years of great plenty through all the 
land of Egypt, and then there would be'' seven years of 
great dearth and famine in the land. 
' Joseph also advised the kmg to lay up stores of grain and 
com for food, during the seven plenteous years, so that the 
people might not perish for want during the sevai years of - 
famine. And the kmg appointed Joseph to attend to this 
business, and to be ruler over his house, and over all the 
land of Egypt. 
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And Joseph gathered corn as the sand of the sea, vciy 
mVch ; and he laid it up in store for food, in the cities of 



After 4he seven years of plenteousness were ended, the 
seven years of dearth and fambe came, as Joseph had pre- 
dicted. The &mine was also in the land of Canaan where 
Jacob dwelt 

And when Jacob had heard that there was com in Egypt, 
he sent most of his sons down into Egypt to buy com for 
the support of himself and his household. 

When they came unto Joseph, who was now the governor 
of all die land of Egypt, they bowed down themselves before 
him to the earth. And Joseph knew his brethren, but they 
knew not him ; for he spoke to them by an interpreter. 

Here his brothers were brought into trouble and difficulty, 
and then d^y remembered their envy and cmelfy towards 
Joseph. In their feelings of remorse, they said one unto 
another, " We are verily guilty conceming our brother, in 
that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, 
and we would not hear ; therefore is this distress come 
upon us." 

Joseph, however, after taking measures to bring them to 
their feelings, generously gave them corn for the supply of 
their wants, and they returned to Jacob, their father, in the 
land of Canaan. i^^ 

But when they had eaten up the com which they had 
biou^^out of die land of Egypt, their father said.unto them, 
« Go again, and buy us a little food." 

So, after much hesitation, they went down again into 

plenteousness; predicted; household; governor; themselves; knew; 
interpreter; trouble; difficultjr; remembered; cruelty; anguish; guilty; 
besought; measurei; generously; Canaan; buy; hesitation; brought; 
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'Egypt to buy com, and stood Wore Somifk. H^% again 
they were brou^into great trouble and die^ress. Biit^^ien 
they were properiy humbled> Joseph made himself known 
onto them. 

After be had ordered every other person out of flie room, 
Joseph wept aloud, and he said, ^I aia Joseph. Doth my 
felher yet live ?** And he called his brethren to come near 
him, and said, «I am Joseph your brotber, whom ye sold 
into J^jrpt." And his brethren could not answer him. 

Joseph the;i sent large provisions, with this message to his 
&ther, c<Thus saith thy son Joseph; Grod hath made me 
lord of all Egypt. Come down unto me, tarry not; and I 
will nourish thee and thy household.** jk^- ■• 

'And" when his brethren returned unto Jacob rajf fether, 
and told him that Joseph was alive, and was governor over 
all the land of Egypt, he at first could not believe them. 
But when he saw the wagons that Joseph had sent to carry 
bim down to Egypt, Jacob said, "It is enough. Joseph 
my son is yet alive. I will go and see him before I die.'* 

And Jacob went down into Egypt, with all his household, 
and his flocks and his herds. And Joseph went to meet 
him, and embraced him. After this Jacob lived seventeen 
years in Egypt, and died at the age of one hundred and 
forty-seven years. 

Some other ve^ interesting circumstances that occarred 
between Joseph and his brethren, after the death of their 
father, are recorded in the last chapter of the Book of Gen^ 
sis. These, together with the narratives contained in tife 
precedmg chapters, are worthy the careful perusal of all ;; 
. _ 

trouble; property; bambled; knowQ ; brethren ; answer; provU!g«K 
message; bonrish; governor; herds; embraced; seventeen; int^ireH*' 
ing; cirenttstanees ; oocnnfed; chapter^ Genesis; narratives ;''^^>e-' 
ceding; perusal ; define it. 8|^ell portrayed ; defina it 8peU elfel 
lent; amiable; character; varied; eonditloa. 
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fer in Uieae are poitn^edflie excellent and amiabk character 
of JosqA) in ereiy varied conditimi of his life.^ 



THE COUNTRY. 

The poet William Cowper says, <« God made the country, 
man made the town." 

William Penn remarks, « A countiy life is to be preferred: 
for there we see the works of God ; but in cities little else 
but the works of men." 

To minds that have a relish for the study and observation, 
of the works of nature, which are the works of God, a coun- 
try life furnishes innumerable objects of pleasure and in- 
struction. 

In the fields and woods, in the waters and running streams, 
there are to be found a great many subjects of innocent and 
rational amusement, as well as knowledge that is nowhere 
else to be obtained. 

The perfect wisdom and goodness of the great Author of 
nature becomes more clearly evident to us, as we "look 
through nature up to nature's God." 

A person who walks in the fields, or strolls along the banks 
of a stream of water, or roams through the forest, — if he 
understands the elem^ts of natural history, may read a plea- 
sant story, and gain information from the great book of na- 
ture which everywhere lies open before him. 

Even the structure and form of a feather, a flower, a plant, 
a blade of grass, or a stone, may be the means of impress- 
ing the mind with just ideas of the power, wisdom, and good- 
Hess of the Supreme Being, the maker of all. 

flyrsu comitry; preferred; define it. Spell cities; relish; obsenrm 
tlon; foniishes; ianmaerable; pleasure; fields; ranning; streams* 
rational; knowledge; obtained; author; evident; define it. Spell. 
through ; strolls ; roams ; forest ; elements ; history ; pleasant ; iaiov '• 
mation; structure; feather; impressing; ideas; supreme. 
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AVOID ANGER: UVB IN HARMONY. 

How good and how pleasant it is to Kve in harmonjTy 
peace, and good feelings towards all persons ! 

B»t in order to do this at all time$, we must Warn to 
govern our iempexSy our words and onr conduct, so as not 
soon to be angry, and not willing to take or give offence. 

Bfany things may occur that tend to excite us to be im- 
patient, or to irritate and rufBe our tempers and pasrions; 
but tf we have command of ourselves, we may avoid or sup- 
press anger and resentment. 

When occasions of provocation arise, it will very much 
assist us in suppressing anger, if we keep as silent as possi- 
ble: for if we speak crossly or harshly, it only tends to in- 
crease the heat of passipn, and to raise the like feeling of 
anger in others. 

A sea-captain, who wanted to ccmquer a habit of getting 
angiy, concluded to keep his mouth shuttjlose until he be- 
came calm and quiet. He did so, and thus in a short time 
gained a command of his irritable temper. 

A mother who had nine or ten children, among whom 
she often had trials of her patience, took this method 
of composing herself when any thing tried her temper : as 
soon as she felt a peevish or angry disposition beginning to 
arise, she retired to her chamber alone, and stayed there in 
silence and stillness, till her mind became composed and 
quiet. The closet of prayer will dispel the clouds of 
anger. 

6pBu pleasant; harmony; towards; 6xcite; define it Bptti im- 
patient ; irritate. Define. Spell ruffle ; passions ; ourselves ; resent- 
ment; define it. Spell occasions; provocations; suppressing; pos- 
sible; harshly; wanted; conquer; concluded; irritable; patience; 
me^od ; composing ; peevish ; disposition ; beginning ; chamber ; 
stayvd; stillncsi; prayer; clouds. 
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MIRRORS. 

A MiBltoft is an. opaque body, tl^ gur&ce of which is 
finely polished; so that it will reflect die rays of light that 
fall upon it, and thus represent the images of. objects. 

31iere are three Idnds of mirrors, namely^ ike pkme, th« 
convex, and the concave. 

A plane mirror is flat, as in a common looldng-^ass, 
which is polished on one side, and silvered on the other. 

The silvering of glass plates, in order to form mirrors, us 
made of tinfoil and quicksilver. 

Itiifoil is pure tin, beaten out into very thin leaves, 
almost as thin as paper. 

A sheet of this tinfoil is first laid on a very smooth, flat, 
marble table; quicksilver is then poured on, till a thin 
coat of it is spread all over the tinfoil. The glass is then 
placed on it, and pressed down with heavy leaden weights* 

In this state the quicksilver dissolves the tinfoil, and 
mingles with it ; and in a few days the mixture adheres 
firmly to the glass. It is then silvered so as to reflect 
objects. 

To preserve the silvering from being rubbed ofi", a back 
or thm boa^d is fitted into the &dxae of the looking-g^ass, 
which is made of mahogany or some other fine wood. 

A convex mirror is a rounded or globular surface that re- 
flects objects. 

A concave mirror is a hollow siirfece. 

SvELL mirror; opaque; define it SpeU surface; poUshed; repr»-> 
tent; images; define it SpeU convex; silvered; Uncoil; qaicksil* 
ver; beaten; smooth ; poured ; spread ; heavy; leaden; weight»( 
dissolves ; define it SpeU mingles ; adheres ; define it SpeU pr^. 
serve ; rubbed ; mahogany ; convex ; hollow ; globular ; stu^om '^ 
metallic; substances,; lookiiig-glassee. 
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Many hi^y pdiabed metallic sdistaBoas, a»d otfacM 
made rery axioodi and bright, ^nll r^ect objecta as wdl m 
locddiig-^asaesL 

ABOUT PISHES. 

Reptiles and fishes are cold-bloodad animals. 

In fishes that hare gills, the gills perform tlie same offics 
that lungs do in land-animak. 

The water passes through the mouth, and out at the ^lls, 
which are firinged. This may be called their manner of 
breathing, and without which ^ey oodld not lire. ' 

Some kinds (^ fisb have teeth ; others hare only a hard, 
bony substance, called cartilage, with which &ey crudi their 
food ; ofliers again swallow their food whole, as it is taken 
into the mouth. Fishes feed en flies, inseets, woims, and 
other things. 

Most of the fishes that are eaten by man, hare fins and 
scales. The fins and tail enable fheni to more fi^rward, or 
to tmn round as they swim in die water. . The scales 
form ti smooth,' shining eorering for their bodies. 

The q^es of some fi^es are neariy globular, by which means 
thqr can see further aix>und them, fishes hare no ^Eds, 
and hence they can see at all times when tiie water is clear, 
and when they are awake ; fiw it is bdiered that fiibes sleep 
as well as other anims^. , 

What are cc^ed &e roes of fiali, are dwir eggs. ."^iSlbiDa 
kinas offish increase ereiy year widi amazing numbecs. It 
Is said a oxl-fish iqiawns abore nine miUions of eggs.m a« 
season; and a^mackarel^ about fire hundred thousand. 

Spvii reptiles; animals; throngb; fringed; breathing; cartilage; 
wliich; swallow; whole; insects; eaten; scales; enable; swim; 
bodies; eyes; globiUar; define it. SpeU eyelids; ieUered; rocs; 
increase; annaiag; millions; thonaaad; soartc^; pvedtieeBr; 4tf- 
Youred; mnhitudea; roracidtis; defim it Uptll tpeciee. 
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Scutodj oneia a famiilred olUme eggs, howterer, piodalbes 
a£8h) fiur aaaxy of them ace derouted hy oth^ &di aad b]r 
water-birds* 

Many kinds of fish feed-oft other fishes; and hence, cfti» 
mallions of ^gs that hatch, vast multitudes are devoured bj 
other large voracious species of the finny inhabitants of tha 
deep, as well as by birds and other aninusils. 



VARIETY. 

The pine tree maybe c<n»dered as one of die mosd usefid 
anKHftg the trees of the forest. For buildii^, for firewood, 
fbr tar, turpentine, rosin, lampblack, and a great variety of 
other usefiil purposes, this tree is of much value to man. 

The ebbing and flowing of flie sea are called tides. These 
are owing to the attraction of the sun and moon ; but chiefly 
to that of the moon. 

There are two tides in every place where the waters of 
the sea flow, in about twenty-five hours. This attraotioa of 
the moon causes a tide in the places over which it passes, 
and also on the opposite sur&ce of 4he ses| at the same tone. 
, Hie rainbow seen aiker a shower vdien the sun dune^ ii 
fbmted by the refleetioa and refiraction o£ the rays of Hm 
sun's li^t firom the drops of falhi^ rain.: 

The field cricket is a little black animal, of tlie grass* 
hofpertabe^ it makes a shrill musfeal noise, by passmg the 
»r through a sort of net^woik at its sides. 

The son^ of llie cricket and other insects, is delightful t^ 
(be ear of the lover of nature, as it rides on tlie dr fi^nA 
n^riads of those happy litde creatures, 

S^xu CMudiBred; bvildiiig; tatpentine; rosiii; faunpbtack; varie^ 
Tslne; ebMac; altractioii; chiefly; opposite; snrCMe; mabow) rs- 
Srmctioii; deftiie it. SpeU Cidliiig; fleld; cricket; grasshopper f 
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"» A Aaid ki n^ tfsDg not tfolid, aad tIiat.flo«%^ iBemilf 
put in motion. Fluids are substances irfabh ace supposed to 
be mfcde of pa^cles so veiy small and round that thej jrifild 
or more wkh a Irerj.di^ pressure^ 

If %e put our hand into abafem of Vater, me are IianBf 
sensible of its meetmg vritfi any reristanise, becaine water ill 
a fluid, the particles of which ea^y slide ov^eaeh often 

When we more our hand through the sdr, ^e find notion^ 
to obstruct its motion, because air is a fluid. 

How many dear marks of beneyol^t intention appear 
ereyy where s^oum] us! What a profusion of beauty and 
(umament is poured forth or spread over the fac6 of nature! 
"VVhat a scene of wonders is presented to our view in the 
works of the visible creation ! What abundant supplies are 
provided for the wants of man ! What a vast variety of 
OD^ects are set. before him, to gratify his sehses^ to employ 
his understanding, to entertain his imagination, and to cheei^ 
and gladden hi$ heart ! 



ON HABITS OP ATTENTION AND REFLECTION* 

- 'WDbtiAM P&Nir says, in his Reflections and Maxims^ 
••Wanypeople come int6, and go out of the woiid, ^oraiit <^ 
ttt«nsdves, and of the world they have liVed in. Few pea* 
pfe know&^Enselves: no, not their own bodies, the houses 
of' tiiefi^min^, Hie most 6uiio^ structure in the world ; — ft 
^viiigi wa^dng tabernacle ; nor the worMy out 'of nVkh it 
was made, and out of which it is fed : wUch wouU be so 
much our benefit, as well as our pleasure to know." 

. Again-, he says, " The world is a great and stately vo!lumte 

. ^ ■ 1 1 1 I I, ,■■ — ■ I ■ 

shrill; musical; delightful; mjrriads; define it. SpeU fluids; par- 
ticles; pressure; sensible. 
* Speli attention; reflection; maxims; themselyes; tabernacle; 
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of natural fliings; and this ou^t to be fht iidbject df ftw 
education of our youth.'* ., 

It is a good thing, in early Hfe, to gain a habit of tfaialBng 
correctly. Our eyes, our ears, and our otter aeases, are > 
dmost constantly employed when we are awake. ThroBf^ 
these, object are {resented to us that claim our attention, 
and set us to tlanking. '^^ 

If we want to understand &e reason and operation oi 
tfamgs, thus placed within our reach, we must observe, we 
must reflect, we must think and reason, or compare things 
tiiat we do know, with things that we do not yet understand. 

A habit of observing, or taking notice of things that occur, 
or things that are presented to our animal senses, is often of 
great use to us. It affords us the opportumty of growing 
wiser, or of knowing the reason and nature of things. 

It is said of Isaac Newton, the great and learned astrono* 
mer, that when he was resting under Ihe shade of a tree, the 
falling of an apple set him to thinldng on the subject, why 
the apple should fall to the ground. As he pursued thki 
inquiry, and reasoned upon the nature of felling bodies, he 
became acquainted -with the laws of gfavity. 

A little boy about ten years of age, was induced to keep 
an account of the number ol snows that fel} dorii^ the "wiii^ 
ter, and the time of their Ming. In itself, it was a maAtar 
of not much use ; but it led him into a habit <^ taking notiee 
of other tinngs that occuned. It was the means of exciting 
his attention to other objects; he was indisced to make 
notes of odier passing events ; and this habit was of great 
use to him in 2&et life. 

ben^t What is a benefit! Spell stractare; define it Spell to* 
tame. Define attention; operation; animal. SpeU opportomtf ; ao- 
qotinted; gravity. Define gravity. SpeU habit; animal i observe. 
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PIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

:Ti!B gfoiioiis mm is aet in the vest ; tiie night-dews fiJI ; 
and the air whidi was sultry now becomes cool. The 
fLoamt^fold up the^r ooloured l^yes; they fi>ld themselres 
upy and hang their beads xm, the slender stalksi 

The little chickens are gathered under the Wings of &e 
hen, and are at rest : the hen herself is at rest also. The 
litde Uids bare ceased their warbling ; they are asleep on 
the bou^ of the trees, each one with his head bdbind his 
wing... 

Th&te is now no hum of bees around die hire^ nor among 
the sweet fioweci ; they have done their day's- work, and 
tbj^ fie cldse* in their waxen cells. The dieep and lambs 
rest upon their soft fleeces ; and their loud bleating i^ nO 
^oi^er heard in- the fields. 

' There is now u6 sound of a number of races, or of child* 
i|^- ^t tMr play ; aor is there the n<Hse of busy trampling 
feet, or af peo^ bonying to and fro. The smith's hammer 
ift not heard iqicb the anyil, nor die harsh saw of the car- 
penter. . 

'. 'AH men are stretched on their quiet beds, and the child 
aleeps opcm the breast of its mother. Darloiess is spread 
cxvdlr the does, and darkness is upon the groimd : ereiy eye 
cr^lmt, and every hand is stUI. 

"Who takes care of all people when they are asleep ; when 
Aey caiinot defend themselyes, nor see if dai^r aj^proachesif 

There is an ejre that never sleeps ; there is an eye that 
sees in the dark night, as well as in the bri^t sunshine. 
"When there is no light of the sun, nor of the mocm ; when 
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there is no lamp in the housei nor anj little star twinkling 
through the thick clouds, — that eye sees everywhere, in all 
places, and watches continually oyer all the fiuxulies of the 
earth. 

The eye that sleeps not, is God's. Ifis hand is always 
stretched out over us to keep us from harm. He made sleep 
to refresh us when we are weary: he made night that we 
might sleep in quiet. 

As the mother moves softly about the house, as with her 
finger on her lips, and stills eveiy little noise, that her sleep- 
ing infant may not be disturbed ; as she draws the curtains 
around its bed, and shuts out the light firom its tender eyes ; 
80 Crod draws the curtains of darkness around us ; so he 
causes all tlungs to be hushed and still, that his large frunily 
may sleep in peace. 

When the darkness is passed away, and the rajrs of the 
morning sun strike through your eyelids, begin the day with 
praising God, and feeling grateful to him who has taken care 
of you through the night. Flowers, when you open tigain, 
spread your leaves and your sweet smell to hi? praise. Birds^ 
when you awake with die morning light, warble your thanks 
in the trees and among the green bushes. Let bis praise be 
in our hearts when we lie down at night, let gratitude and 
love fill our souls when we awake to the Ugfat of day. 

eonlinually; families; earth; always; weary; sofUy; sleeping; dis* 
txurbed; cartains; eyes; faxnjjy; eyelids; through; spread; sweet; 
awake; bushes; praise; gratitude. What is gratitude 1 define it* 
Define grateful; weary; refresh. 
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EVENING REFLECTIONS. 



The busy day has pass'd along, 

And brcM^t me nearer to the dose, 
My mind, preserved from wilful wrongs 

This evening feels a sweet repose. 

Repose in that Almighty Power, 

Whose mercies great, and tender lore 
Hare followed, to die present hour, 
And rais'd my mind to things above. 

What shall I render to the Lord, 

For all his benefits to me ? 
My heart and mind, with one accord. 

Bow down in sweet tranquillity. 

With thanks to Him whose love divine 

Inclines my soul to secret prayer; 
Oh ! may my will conform to thine, 

That.I this peace may always share. 

For what is all the golden ore. 

To this pure, conscious peace of mfaid i 

This heavenly treasure ^s &r helote 
The joys that worldly men can find. 

I would not change this happy state. 

For all the glories earth can ^ve : 
I wish (hat all, both small and great. 

Would taste and feel, obey and live. ^ 

flpBLK busy; wrong; evening; almighty; mereies; benefits. De« 
line benefits. Spell tranquillity, and define it Spell conscious, and 
fire the definition; treasure; divine; worldly; glorious; werld) 
9lBt9jt prayer; reflections; evening; followed; ore. 
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BREAKFAST. 



On bemg called to break&st, &e first iileai in the moiliing, 
and on taldng a seat at the table, a solemn pausie 0£ silence 
ensued. It was in a femily where no grace w^, said,ijor a 
blessing asked by a ypcal sound of words. Thi^ silent 
pause, I suppose, did not last more than two minutes, yet 
there was time enough for many thoughts to occur. 

That our health was preserved, so as to furnish an appe- 
tite, was a renewed cause of thankfulness to our gracious 
Benefactor. 

T looked over the small table, and (Saw the food that was 
set before us, and I felt grateful to Divine Providence for his 
bounty in thus providing for our sii$t^iance. No costly 
dainties were i^read upon Ute table, but ther^ was enough' 
of plain, wholesome food, to satisfy an humble appetite. 

Bread, made of fine white flour,-the product of the wheat 
that grew in &e fields, excited a train of thoughts on the toil 
of the iarmer in cultivating it. I considered tbe labour of 
ploughing, sowing, fencing, and reaping ; of harvest, of haul- 
ing, threshbg, and cleanmg the precious wheat fix)m the 
chaff. I reflected on the care, watchfulness, and toil of the 
farmer during more than half the year, while it was growing. 
But, with all thi^, I remembered that it was Crod who gave 
the increase ; and that it is << He that maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendethhis rain, on ikk just 
and on the unjust." j 

The process of grinding, boulting, or i^Mng the mea^firom 
the bran, and thus obtaining the pure white flour, — the skill 

Spsll breakfast; define it SpeU solemn; define it' Sp^liik^ity • 

gatise; minutes; enough; thoughts; bounty; sustenance; define" ftl 
pell dainties ; define it Spell spread ; wholesome ; define it' S^p^H 
appetite; health; gracious; wheat; cultivating; ploughing; thresl&« 
log; precious; watchfulness; process; boulting; define it Spell 
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and bbour of the cook, in preparing and baking tins into the 
bread set befcnre me, was contenq>lated, with thankfiihiess t0 
diat gracious Being who had thns fiimkhed a knoidedge of 
die means by which this staff of life b prepared forwh(de* 
some food. 

Butter, the product of churning &e oily part of milk, 
called cream, which is obtained from the cows that graze Hie 
fields and meadows, — claimed a share of my serious consi 
, deration. The wonderful process, by which grass and fod 
der are converted into milk, through the wise and benevolent 
order of the Almi^ty Creator, — ^^excited fresh gratitude for 
fliis luxiiry of UfiB. The care and labour of die dairy-maid, 
in the process of making the butter, and the wit which adds 
80 much to its agreeable flavour, — as well as how and 
whence this salt is obtained, — were also subjects of reflec- 
tion, tending to increase the emoUons of thankfulness. 

The cofiee, with its sugar and cream, came into review, 
with a train of thoughts on the labour of men, women, and 
children, in various parts of the world, in the cultivation of 
the trees that produce the cofiee, and the canes fix)m the 
juice of which the sugar is made ; — the toils and dangers of 
die mariners, in transporting these articles and other groceries 
across the ocean, — the anxieties of the merchant, the hopes of 
gain in the dealer and retailer, together with the labour of 
carrying these products to all parts of the country, for the 
use, support, and comfort of men, women, and children — 
spread a wide field of grateful emotions before me, connected 
with the care and blessings of Him "who ^veth food to all 
flesh.'* 



eontemplated ; famished; knowledge; oilj; churning; fields; mea 
dows ; consideration ; define it. Spell benevolent ; excited ; luxury 
define it Spell dairy-maid; define it Spell agreeable; flavour,, 
what is flavour 1 Spell coffee ; review ; emotion ; juice ; cultivation ; 
manners; define it Spell merchant; groceries; anxieties; carryiag; 
country; women; exeeUent; periodical; migration; ^Ucioos; aa« 
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A piece of excellent broiled shad "was added, as a relish^ 
to those other good things set on the breakfast table. The 
periodical migration of these delicious fishes, — their ascend* 
ing our rivers and streams at a [particular season of the year, 
—the exposure and toil of the fishermen in taking them with 
drift or shore-nets, and sending them to market, or hauling 
them to our doors in wagons, together with the labour and 
skill of preparing them for the table, — all passed in quick 
succession of thought and i-eflection, and added to the sensa- 
tions of gratitude to Him who thus bountifully provideth for 
the support and comfort of human life. 

Nor were the various implements for our use, such as 
knives, forks, spoons, plates, cups, glasses, and other con- 
yeniencies, passed T)yer urJieeded or forgotten. The origin, 
process, and labour of preparing these for our accommoda- 
tion and use, and bringing them fi'om difierent parts of the 
world, — are subjects that demand our consideration, and our 
gratitude for the blessings of civilized life. 

It may be thought that these numerous subjects were too 
copious for a silent pause of only a few minutes : but, it may 
be added, the whole time of eating breakfast wasoccupied in 
such a train of thoughts and reflections ; for th^e was veiy 
little conversation with any persons at the table. I rose fiomi 
it, with delightful and enlarged feelings of love and gratitude 
to my heavenly Father for his bounty and his care over us, 
and I trusted in his goodness for a blessing on the food I had 
eaten for the nourishment and support of my body. At the 
same time I felt sincere desires that his grace and good Spirit 
might so attend my mind, that my actions and conduct might 
be such ad would evince my devotion to his will and service. 

cendinj^; define it Spell streams ; particnlar ; exposure ; fishermen ; 
haaling; wagons; succession; sensations; bountifully; define it. 
SpeU implements; define the word. SpeU knives; conveniencies ; 
origin; define it. Define unheeded. SpeU civilized; numerous; 
comous; define it Spell breakfast; define it ^pell occupied; de- 
lightful; enlarged; heavenly; nourishment; sincere ^ evince. What 
is bread made of 1 How is butter obtained 1 
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SALT. 

There are two kinds of common salt, or two ways of ob- 
taining it Qnevis called rock salt : and this is mostly found 
below the surface of the earth, in a solid state. 

The famous salt mines at Cracow, in Europe, are about 
dght hundred feet in depth. Some of them extend from east 
to west above six thousand feet, and in breadth about two 
thousand feet. The hole or opening, through which the men 
and horses that work in these mines are let down by ropes 
and pullies, is called a shaft. Through these shafts the salt 
is also raised by machines to the surface of the earth. 

Men, women, and children, as well as horses, lire in these 
mines, which are kept lighted with lamps. Their food is let 
down to them through the shafts, and there are springs of 
pure water found in these salt mines. 

The horsey are used for drawing the salt from one part of 
the inine to another, so as to be raised up through the shaft. 
It is said^ there are some people who were bom in these 
mine^, that never saw the light of day. 

Spbll obtaining; surface; define it. Spell Europe; depth; thou* 
ia<id; breadth; opening; pullies; machines; women; drawin|; 
pt 9le; mountains. How deep are the $alt mines at Cracow 1 So 
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Th^re are also sak mines, and saU mountains, and salt 
aprings, in many other parts of the world. 

The water of the mighty ocean is salt water. When salt 
is to be obtained from sea-water, or fnnn the water of salt 
springs, Hbere are large rats or pans made for the purpose. 
In these vats the s9lt water is exposed to the heat of the sun : 
but when large iron pans or kettles are used, it is exposed to 
the heat of large fires. In both cases, the heat causes the 
particles of fresh water to fly off, or evaporate, while the salt 
remains, and at length is formed into little crystals or grains. 

Vast quantities of salt are made in this way, in most parts 
of the world. The salt springs in the remote parts of the 
United States, yield abundance of this useful article for the 
people who li^ there. 

The fine salt for table use is made of coaise salt, purified 
and ground inmills. 



POTTERY— EARTHEN-WARE-PORCELAIN. 

The artist, called a potter, converts different lands ol 
earth or clay into hard and brittle vessels of various Idnda, 
for household use ; and these are called earthen-ware, stone- 
ware, and china-ware, or porcelain. 

The clay of which common earthen-ware is mad^ is fou^ 
in most parts of the earth that are mhabited by nmn. It is 
the same kind of earth or clay, of which bricks are made. 
It contains more or less of the oxide of iron, which causes 
the bricks and earthen-ware to turn red in burning. 

people live in themt Are there other places where salt is madet 
Bpell ocean; obtained; iron; ketUe; exposed; particles; evaporate; 
length; crystals; quantities; yield; define it Qpeil abundance; 
art^le; useful; coarse. 

- Spxu; artist; pottery; porcelain; liferent; household; chiBa, 
tarthen; inhabited; oxide; selected; define it, Bpeli whetl 
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* The clay bmg propeily selected, is mixied "with a KQe 
water, and put into a vat or tub, in which a wheel is turned 
by liors^ j^wer. This giinds or w<»'ks the clay into a state 
ixisembUng thick mortar or dough. 

, After this, it is kneaded in small parcels by &e pottei', and 
Uien placed on a horizontal wheel, which he turns wkh his 
A>ot or by machinery; and with his hands or a smoodi piece 
of wood or metal, he molds the clay into cups, bowls, 
plates, and vessels^ of various forms. 

Handles, spouts, and other additions, are made in molds, 
or formed by the hand, and ;stuck on the ressels, sometimes 
with a cement made of plaster of Paris. 

The wares thus formed, after being a little dried in the 
air, are placed in a kiln or oven, and baked with a hot 
fire till they become red hot. After this, they are glazed 
with a mixture of red lead and various other colouring 
materials. 

White ware is made of fine clays, which contain so litde 
of the ox»de of iron that it does not turn red in burning. — ; 
This Wds formerly called queens- ware. 

Stone-ware is made of a coarser kind of clay, containing 
little or no oxide of iron. The glazing of stone-ware is 
done by throwing a quantity of common salt into the kiln, 
when the heat is greatest. 

Porcelain, formerly called china-ware, is among the fine^ 
kinds of pottery. It is of a middle nature between glass and 
earthen-ware. 

Porcelain is made of a land of earth or clay, called kaolin, 
jiiixed with another sort of soft white clay, called petunse ; 
to which is added a chenucal substance, called sulphate of 
barytes. 

resembling; kneaded; horizontal; define it SpeU machinery; 
molds ;^ement; kiln; glazed; mixture; coarser; oxide; throwing; 
quantity; earthen; mortar; kaolin; petunse; chemical, barytes; 
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These are aB mixed togedier, and burnt in a fiimaoe, xvoSl 
ibej are so diy as to be sifted Uirough a inHcen sieve* 

To ttns fine powder or d^ water is added, tti4.t]M mass 
is boiled till it becomes about as tbick as good cream* It is 
then left to cool, till it becomes like a iong^ pa^. 

In tbis state it is ready to be molded, or formed on a 
turning- wheel into cups, saucers, bowls, tea-pots, and oibi^ 
articles for table use, or ornaments. ' 

The handles, spouts, and other appendages, are formed 
by hand or m molds, and attached to &e yessds. 

After the various articles of porcelain are tiius prepared, 
they are placed in a kiln or furnace, and exposed to a red 
heat for more Ihan two days. The furnace is then left to 
cool gradually. 

The padnt and colouring of various figures are next put 
on, and then the glazing, which is made of lead and glass, 
reduced to a fine powder and mixed with gum water and 
other thmgs. After which, the porcelam is again heateci in 
the furnace. 

It is said porcelain passes through seventeen difierent pro- 
cesses, before it is completed, and employs a great many 
men. 

Jomace; sieve; boiled; tough; molded; wheel; ornaments ; poTM* 
jdn; gradually; figures; colouring; processes; completed, wluit 
• porcelain made oft 
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MY MOTHER. 

Who ftd me from her gentle breas^ 
And husli'd me in her arms to rest. 
And aa my cheek sweet kisses prest? 

My motfaei; 
When sleep forsodc my open eye, 
Who was it sung ifweet lullaby, 
And lock'd me that I should not cry ? 

My mother. 
Who sat and watch'd my infant head, 
When sleeping on my cradle-bed, 
And tears of sweet affection shed ? 

My mother. 
Wb^i pain and sickness made me cry. 
Who gazM upon my heavy, eye, . 
And wq>t for fear that I should die ? 

My mother. 
Who drest my doll in clothes so gay. 
And tau^t me pretty how to play. 
And minded all I had to say ? 

My mother. 

Who ran to help me when I fell. 
And would some pretty story tell, 
Or kiss the place to make it well ? 

My mother. 
Who taught my infant heart to pray, 
To look to God both ni^t and day. 
And strive to walk in wisdom's way ? 

My inodier.' 



Sfbix mother; gentle; breast; sweet; kisses; forsook; Ivllalijr 
slewing ; sickness ; shonld ; heavy ; etothes > taught ; pretty ; minded ; 
crame; sleep; weptj who; hnsh'd; cheek; taught; infant; heart; 
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And can I ever cease to be 

Affectionate and kind to thee, 

Who wast so yeiy kind to me, , , 

My mother ? 
Ah ! no : the thought I cannot bear ; 
And if God please my life to spare, 
I hope I shall reward thy care, 

My mother. 
When thou art feeble, old, and gray. 
My healthy arms shall be thy stay. 
And I will help thee night and day, . 

My mother. 
And when I see thee droop thy head, 
Twill be my turn to watch thy bed, * 
And tears of sweet affection shed. 

My mother. 
For God who reigns above the skies. 
Would look with vengeance in his eyes. 
If I should ever dare despise 

My mother. 



THE FROG, OR TO AD. 

Ik natural history, there is a class of animals called am- 
phibious, which can live either on land, or in the water 
Among these are frogs, toads, lizards, tortoises, and serpents^ 
or snakes. 

The common frpg or toad, at first is an egg, which is laid 

strire ; walk ; wisdom ; cease ; affectionate ; define it. SpeU thought ; 
bear ; please ; reward ; feeble ; healthy ; droop ; head ; watch ; tears, 
sweet ; affection ; define it Spell mother ; reigns ; skies ; would 
vengeance ; eyea; .should ; despise^ mother. 

8f ILL natural ; history ; animals. What is an animal 1 8pell am- 
phibious ; toads ; lizards ; tortoises ; serpents ; stagnant ; define it 
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in &e edge of a*pood of stagnant water. After about 
twenty days of warm weather, a tail appears to peep out of 
this egg, and it soon becomes a tadpole. 

If a tadpole be carefuDy examined, there will appear, 
just below the head, two little fins like firinges. By the help 
of its tail, witb these fins the little animal can swim about in 
the water to find its food. 

Wh^i a tadpole is about three months old, and h^s grown 
to some size, two amall feet appear to sprout, or grow out 
Bear its tail. These feet enlarge,* and soon become the hind 
1^ and feet of the firog or toad. 

In a few days, tiie arms or fore feet grow out of its body 
in the proper place toward the head ; and after a while the 
tml disappears. 

The tadpole now becomes a full shaped Etile firog, and 
leaves the water to seek its food upon the land. He now 
lives upon insects and worms, which he finds in the grass 
and among the weeds near the water. These he catches, 
by thrusting out his long tongue with a quick and rapid mo- 
ti(m, and drawing Ihem into his mouth. 

The. fipog is a very timid creature ; and, in case of any 
alarm, it hastily jumps into the water to hide itself. Its hind 
legs are very well adapted to leaj^g, being very springy 
ordastie. 

The firog is called an amphibious animal, because he can 
five in the air on knd, or in the water. But thou^ firogs 
ean live sfpveral minutes in the water, they have to come to 
&e snrfiu^e to get firesh air; for firogs breathe, as weH as 
other land animals. 

hk winter, they remain in a torpid state, hid in the mud, 

BpeU weather ; tadpole ; examined ; fringes ; swim ; grown ; sprout; 
enlarge; disappears; define it l^eU leaves; insects; weeds; 
Cttfches ; thrusting ; tongne ; rapid ; timid ; define it Spell ereatare ; 
hastily; adapted; define it Spell springy; elastic; amphihious ; 
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or in some secure phtce till the return of ^ring. As socm 
laa the weather be^ns to grow warm, the ffogs emerge fipom 
their winter beds, and seem to have new life and joy, which 
is manifest by their enHvening music in ihe swamps and 
marshes where they abound. 

The common land toad seldom returns to the water, after 
leaving the tadpole state, unless to lay its eggs. It is not 
only a harmless, but a very useful litde animal about the 
house and garden. It destroys a great many flies; bugs, inv 
eects^ and worms of various kinds. In the dusk, of evening, 
it may be seen crawling from its retreat, and seeking its 
food ; which it secures by the quick motion of its long and 
hooked tongue. . , 

Lizards are somewhat like short snakes in the appearance 
of their heads, bodies, and tails ; but they have four short 
legs, on which they move about — and their forefeet are like 
a hand. Lizards, as well ^s tortoises and snakes, lay eggs^ 
which hatch into young ones. 

The land tortoise is a quadruped which is covered wilh a 
strong shell. Into this it can draw i& head and feet, and 
shut itself up close. This appears to be its only defence 
£^inst its enemies. 

It is a harmless creature, and lives on firuit, grass, or.o&ier 
vegetables. It sometimes lives to a very great age; some 
say a hundred smd twenty years. 

Some i^ciesof the tortoise live mostly in the water; sudi 
as the sea-turtle, the snapping-tortoise, and the hawks-bitt 
turtle. Of the shell of the latter, combs, snufi^boxes, aoA , 
other articles are made. 



minutes ; surface ; breathe ; torpid ; define it 8pell weather; emerge ; 
define it SpeU music; swamps; marshes; crawling; retreat; 
tongue; lizard; appearance; tortoises; eggs; young; quadruped; 
What is a quadrapedl SpeU defence; creature; yegetahiesi define 
it dpell species; tortoise; snapping. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A FARMER is a person who tills the earth, and cultivates 
the soil by manual industry. 

In the Eastern and Middle States, farmers raise wheat-, 
lye, com, buckwheat, barley, oats, flax, peas, beans, pota- 
toes, pumpkins, and various kinds of grasses. 

In the Southern States, those who have large tracts of 
land under cultivation, are called planters. They raise 
com, wheat, tobacco, cotton, rice, and sugar-cane ; together 
with some hemp, oats, and sweet potatoes. 

The plough is genersdly used to prepare the ground for 
the seed ; after which it is harrowed and pulverized.^ 
Wheat, lye, oats, barley, peas, and hemp and flax-seed, 
are generally sowed by the hand, which is called broad' 
cast. The ground is then harrowed again until the seed 
is covered. 

Spxll agricultare ; manual; wheat; buckwheat; barley; peas 
potatoes; pumpkins; cultivation; tobacco; plough; harrowed; 
pulverized; broad-cast; covered; furrows; mellow, plough; sickle* 
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Com, beans, potatoes, pumpkins, and sweet potatoes^ 
are planted in rows or furrows, and covered \nth tbe hoe. 
To keep tbe soil loose and mellow, and to destroy the 
grass and weeds, the plough and the hoe are oflen used 
among or between the rows of plants. 

Wheat, rye, barley, and oats, when ripe for harvest, are 
cut and gathered with the sickle, or scythe and cradle. 
They are then bound up in sheaves^ and stacked or pot 
info the bam. Afterwards the grain is threshed out, or 
separated from the straw, with a flail, or trampled out by 
horses, or passed through a threshing-machine that is 
worked by horse-power. 

The chaff, dust, and loose matter, are blown out from the 
ptfre grain by means of a fan, or cleaning-^mill that is 
turned by hand. The wheat and rye are then measured in 
bushels, put ihto bags, and taken to the mills to be sold, 
or ground into flour for making bread. 

Indian-corn is husked by hand, and potatoes are dug 
with a hoe, or ploughed out, and gathered by hand. — 
Grass is mowed with the scythe, dried with the sun and 
made into hay, which is put in stacks or bams for fodder. 

Rice is first sown on a piece of rich, mellow ground. 
When the plants have come up and grown six or seven 
inches high, they are transplanted into rows, and covered 
with water. In this state they remain till the crop ripens 
for harvest. It is then cut and gathered with sickles, and 
then threshed out like wheat. The husks or huUs are 
beaten or mbbed oS*, by passing the grsdn through a mill 
or machine for the purpose. The rice is then cleaned 
by a feinning-mill, and put up for use, or to be conveyed 
to market. 

scythe; sheaves; flail; straw; threshing-machine; cleaning-mill; 
measured; flour; Indian-corn; husked; ploughed; piece; grown; 
dried; inches; transplanted; ripens; harvest; sickles; threshed; 
beaten; iauning-mill ; conveyed ; buckwheat; barley; oats; brewer; 
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Buckwheat is threshed vdth flails. Bariey and oatt are 
&redied and cleaned like wheat. The barley is sold to 
the maltster or brewer, and is used in making beer.— >. 
(hts are mostly fed to horses, or ground with corn or 
other grain for feed for cattle and hogs. 

Sugar-cane is propagated by means of cuttmgs £rom the 
lower ,end of the stalks, which are planted in furrows 
made by the.plou^* The new plants grow up from the 
joints of the cuttings, and the ground is kept clear of 
weeds, by the plough or the hoe, like Indian com. 

When the cane is ripe, it is cut and brought to the 
sugar-mill,^ where the stalks are pressed between two stone 
or iron cylinders. The sweet juice which runs out, is 
boiled down to a syrup, and then removed to coolers, 
where it begins to granulate. It is then filtered, so as to 
1^ the molasses drain away. 

The sugar b then purified, by boiling it with lime and 
bullock's blood, and passing the syrup through several 
canvass filters or strainers. Loaf or lump sugar is the 
pure syrup, poured into molds and lefl to cool. 

Farmers, in newly settled parts of the NcHrthem and 
Western States, obtain large quantities of sugar from the 
sugar-maple tree. By making holes in these trees early in 
the ^ring, a sweet juice runs out, which is boiled to a 
cfyrup and made into sugar, in the same manner as fiie 
cane juice. 

maltster; propagated; cuttiiigs; stalks; furrows; joints; weeds; 
iron-cyliBders. Wkat is a (^inderl SpeU j«ioe; syrup; b«lod; 
eoolers; granulate; define it SpeU strainers; inolds; setUed; 
Dorthem; maple; 83rrup; filtered; define it. Spell molasses; can 
vBSs; ponittd. 
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SPICES. 

Snci^.are vegetable articles that ar9 used m cookeiy* 
They are either fragrant to the smdl, or pungent to the taste, 
and add an agreeable flavour to various kinds of food pre- 
pared for the table. 

Nutmegs grow on trees in the East Indies. The leaves 
of the nutmeg tree resanble those of a peach tree. The 
blossoms are very much like some of our roses, and t^e 
fruit is nearly the size of a common walnut. 

The nutmeg is enclosed within two cases or covers ; the 
outside pulp or hull is thick and coarse. After this is taken 
off, the inner coat or bark which covers the nutmeg, is thin, 
and of a reddish-yellow colour. This is the fragrant spice 
called Mace. We now come to the kernel, or nutm^ 
which is dried and put up for the market as we see it. 

Nutmegs are chiefly raised in the Banda islands; but^ 
some are cultivated in the West Indiea 

Cloves are the buds of trees or shrubs that grow about 
as U^ as common laurel. These buds are of a reddish 
colour when gathtfed ; but tiiey^ become brown in diying. 
When well dried, Aey are ready for use. 

Cloves are mostly procured from Amboyna, one of the 
Molucca islands in die East Indies. 

Pepper is the fruit of a feeble, climbing plant, or vine, 
which is placed near some lai^ tree, or other support. 
Pepper grows on this kind oS vine, in clusters of twenty to 
thirty grains. ,These berries at first appear green, but as 

SpBLi spices; nutmeg; resemble; define it 8peU blossotns; wal- 
nut; enclosed; coarse; yellow; fragrant; define it; Spell kernel; 
./ chiefly; cnltivated; shrubs; laurel; drying; Amboyna; JSast Indies? 
^imHng; thirty; berries; colour; spread; Ceylon; cinnamon; it 
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thej ripen they turn to a red colour. When gathered, they 
are spread in thef sunshine, which soon turns them black 
and dries them. In diis state tibey are ground fit for t^bk 
use. 

Pepiper comes to us from Ceylon and other East India 
islands. 

Cinnamon is the inner bark of the young and tender 
branches of a tree, which grows in the island of Ceylon. 
This is peeled off, after the outer bark is removed. It is 
then dried and put up for use. 

Allspice, or Pimento, is the fruit of a shrub that grows 
in the West India islands. It is called allspice, because its 
smell is neariy similar to nutmegs, cloves, and cinnamon, all 
mixed together. 

GiNGEB is the root of a plant which grows two or three 
feet in height, and somewhat resembles a rush. When the 
ginger plant is fully grown, it is dug up ; and the roots, 
which spread out just below the surface of the ground, are 
carefully picked, scraped, washed, and dried in the sunshine. 
These roots being ground in a mill, are then fit for use. 

Ginger was formerly brought from Calicut, in Asia, but it 
is now cultivated in the West Indies. 

Cayenne P]^i»er is brought firom Africa; it has a strong- 
ly pungent taste, and is used for medicine as well as the 
fable. The common red pepper which is raised in the 
United States, when dried and ground in mills, answers the 
same purposes, though not so strong as ihe imported Cayenne 
pepper. 

Sice; pimento, ginger; spreading; sorfaee; scraped; ground 
tyenne; Afnea; pungent; define it« Spell mediotne; Msvevt* 
purposes $ imparted. IXifine imporied 
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ABOUT OURSELVES, 



The&e are about two huDdred bones jn a human body, 
and the number of muscles exceeds four hundred. 

The muscles are composed of a soft, fibrous, fle^y sub- 
stance ; such as the soft fleshy part of the hand, the calf of 
the leg, and the cheeks. Many of the muscles form tendons 
or anews, such as those hard, gristly parts at the joints of 
the feet, tegs, arms, and on the back of the hand. 

It is by the strength of the muscles, tendons, and bones, 
that we are able to walk or run, or to lift up heavy things, 
or to hold any thing in our hands. In short, every action 
we perform brings into exercise some of those jfour hundred 
muscles. 



When we are asleep, our eyes are closed so that we see 
not what is passing around us, even in the day-time ; be- 
cause our eyes need rest, as well as the other pauis of our 
weary bodies. 

But our ears are open, whe^ we sleep as well as when we 
are awake, and yet we hear not the common noises that ar« 
made around us. 

As the eyes are provided with lids that shut them up from 
the light, and protect them from injury while we sleep, so 
the ears are furnished with a very bitter kind of wax that is 
very offenave to insects, and prevents them from running 
into our ears while we are asleep, as well as when we are 
awake. ' - 

In thus protecting our eyes from dangers, and our ears 

Spxll muscles ; composed ; fibrous ; fleshy ; tendcns smews 
gristly; joints; strength; heavy; actions; exercise; hundred; asleep; 
eyes; passing; weary; noises; provided; injury; while; furnished; 
vthomrt ; projecting; dangers; insects ; generous ; maaifrst) define it 
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from msects and hurtful things by a soft, sticky, and bitter 
wax which drives them all away, the kindness, the wisdom 
and goodness of our gracious Creator are manttsst, and de* 
mand our love, gratitude, and praise. 



When a boy cuts his finger through the skin with a knife, 
or when a brier scratches his foot and tears the skin, the 
blood runs out dt the wound. 

This is because the pressure of the blood is firom flie heart 
outwards; and the skin and small blood-vessels being 
opened, the blood issues from t}ie wound, instead of return- 
ing back to the heart. 

The circulation of the blood consists in a natural motion 
of it in every living animal. By this means, the blood is 
conveyed from the heart to every part of the body^ by litde 
tab«s called arteries ; it is then returned again to the heart by 
means of the veins, from all those parts. 

It is found in a healthy person, that the blood circulates 
flirough the heart once in about four or five minutes. 

As the blood is continually nourishing all parts of the 
body, and wastmg by perspiration and various other ways, 
80 it is constantly receiving fresh supplies from the whole- 
some food that we eat, after it has become properly digested 
in the stomach. 

How complicate ! how wonderful a being is man ! 

8peU gratitade ; through ; IfxdCe ; brier ; scratches ; tears ; wound : 
pressure ; outwards ; opened ; issues ; instead ; circulation ; motion , 
whereby; fluid; define it Spell conveyed ; arteries; veins; healUiy ^ 
circulates; heart; minutes; continually; nourishing; perspiration 
receiving; stomach. 
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OF METALS 

. MsTMS may be d^ned as aimple, heayy, shining bodies 
or particles of matter, that become melted by heat, and that 
harden with cold. 

When metals are first dug out of the earth, they are often 
mixed with stones and other things. In this mixed and tm- 
pure state, Ihey are called ores. 

A mine is a place where ores and metals are found. Mines 
are sometimes dug to a great depth and extent in the earth, 
or in mountains. 

Gold is sometimes found in mines; it is also obtained 
from the bottoms of some rivers, where It is mingled in small 
grains with the sand, and is called gold dust. 
, Gold is a very heavy metal, of a rich yellow colour. It 
is coined into money ; which in this country is called eagles, 
half eagles, and quarters. English guineas and other foreign 
coins are made of gold. 

Grold is of such a ductile nature, that it may be drawn out 
into very fine wire, and so malleable that it may be ham- 
mered or beaten out into leaves, so thin that one grain will 
cover more than fifty square inches. 

Silver is a rich white metal. It also has, for many ages, 
been used as money. Dollars, half dollars, quarters, and 
dimes (or ten cent pieces) are made of silver. 

Slver is sometimes found in the mines, nearly in a pure 
state ; but it is often mingled with antimony, sulphur, and 
other substance^. 

Spbzx metals ; particles. Define metals. What is an ore t Spell 
depth; extent; obtained; mingled. Where is gold obtained! What 
is it used fori Spell heavy; coined; money; guineas; foreign. 
Define foreign. Spell ductile ; define it. Spell malleable; define it 
Spell tai^et; dollart; square; quartos; country; yellow; colour 
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The ductility of sIy&c is such, that i^ may be drawn pot 
into wire mudi finer than a hair. It is alao capable of being 
made into leares, 80 thin that it would take more than ten 
thousand of them to make the thickness of an inch. 

Silver is used for making watch-cases, cups^ qpoons^ and 
various other aitcles for domestic use* 

Copper is mostly found in mines very deep in the eartk 
It is a veiy useful metal^ of a reddish colour. « 

popper is formed into thin sheets by heating it in a fur* 
nace, and pressing it between iron rollers. These sheets are 
used for covering the bottoms of ships, and for making 
boilers, and kettles*, also sometimes for covering the roofi 
of l^puses^ 

Cents and half cents are made of (sppper. Ijt may aEso b^ 
drawn out into wire, and is easily mekc^. 

Bbass is made of copper and zinc mixed together, in the 
proportion of three or four parts o( copper and one of ^c ; 
to which some lead is added to make it more soft. 

Bnus is used in making the small whe6]$ (Swatches spd 
docks, and for many other purposes of use and ornament. 



METALS, Continued. 

Tin is a metal which has a fine white colour like sUvqr. 
\Vhen fiesh, it shines with great brightness. 

Most of the tin comes from Cornwall, in Epglandi Some 
of the tin mbes there are said to be near seven hundred fee$ 
deep. • 

mingled; antimony; snlphnr; ductility; define it Spell ^^able; 
thickness; various; domestic; rollers; boilers} kettles. Wnere it 
copper Ceund 1 What colour is copper T How is bpass naide 1 " Spell 
zinc lead; whceb; purposes; watches; omamchts; colour. 
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What 18 commonly cdled tm-w«re> cc^sists of tiim {dates 
or riieets of iron dipped in mdted tin. A bri^t coating ci 
the tin sticks to die iron, and forms v4iat are called tia 
plates ; which are made into pans, cups, and many odier 
articles for dooMstic service. 

Bell-mdjl is composed of four parts cl copper and one of 
tin. It b very hard, sonorous, and elastic. Hence the ring- 
ing sound of bells, when struck with any hard substance. 

Tin mayCe hammered' out, or pressed between heavy 
filed rollers into yeiy thin plates or leaves; and these are 
called tinr/oil. 

The main body of Pewter is tin. Lead and brass in 
imall quantities are mixed with the tin, and the compound 
IS called pewter ; of which plates, basins, porringerd, spo(His« 
and other articles Were formerly made. 

Zmc is a metal of a whiti^-gray colour, with a shade (^ 
blue. It is a heavy metal, and is worked into sheets for 
coveiing houses, and other purposes. 

Lead is of a bluish-gray colour. It b one of the softest 
of metals : it may be cut with a knife, and is easily melted. 
Lead is a heavy metal, and is used for making shot, leaden 
pipes, and sometimes, when rolled into large sheets, it is 
used for lining cisterns, and for covering houses. 

A shot fectoiy is a very high building, near the top of 
^hich the melted lead is poured through a sieve, and the 
drops fall into a cistern of water near the bottom. The pres- 
sure of the air makes every drop of lead perfectiy round, as 
it is fiJfing ; and the water not only prevents it ^Hn flattings 
but cools tiie shot thus formed. 

Spkll brightness ; England; coating; domestic. Where does tia 
come fromi Of what is bell-metal composed 1 SpeU sonorous 
define it Spell elastic ; define it What is zinc 1 Of what colour 
is lead 1 SpeU cisterns ; foctof^r ; building ; through ; sieve ; cistsm •. 
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White lead is a paint that is made oiit <^ cornmcm lead, 
Dj the action of strong vinegar. This oonodes die sui%e 
of the lead, and produces the whitQ lead* litharge is xnade 
of lead in Hie same 'manner. 

Re(^ lead is also a pamt, produced by die action of fire, fo 
intense as to convert the common lead into a fine powder. 

Black lead is not a metal, but a mixture which chefnists 
call a carburet of iron. Black lead is also called plumbago.. 
ft is used for rubbing stoves and grates, and also for makiog 
pencils. 

PiATmA is said to be the heaviest of all the metals. It 
IS nearly as white as silver, and very difficult to be melted. 

It is hard, ductile, and capable of being hammered put 
into thin plates. It may be drawn out into very small wire. 
If exposed to the air, it sujBTers no alteration of its bright 
flihre^ eolour. It is therefore used to plate the tops or 
pconts of li^tning rods that are attached to buildings. 



IRON. 



. Of all the metals, as iron is the most useful^ so it |s most 
abundant. It is found in many parts of the earth ; that 
which is dug out of hills and mountains, is called mountain 
ore. Another kind, cailled bog ore, is found in wet or 
marshy ground, and appears like red or yellow earth. 

Mountain ore is of a jreddish-brown colour ; and it often 
appears like rocks or lumps of stone. 
^ The iron ore in its rou^ state is coj^veyed to d^e hkoA* 

pressure. How is shot made 1 What is white lead! Spell vinegar, 
corrodes ; define it. SpeU surface; litharge; intense; powder. How 
is red lead made? Spell mixture; chemists; carburet; plumbago. 
What ts pluiii^ago 1 Spell pencils ; platina ; ductile ; define it SpeU 
iftertttion;* lightning; buildings. 
^9hiLL iron; metals; abundaat; earth; mount&iitf; marshy ( 
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femace, which' is built of briok or stone, from twenty, fo 
forty or fifty feet high, in the shape of a round hollow stack. 

When a blast is to be made, this furnace is filled with 
charcoal, that is set on fire and kept burning with intense 
heat;^ by means of large bellows worked by steam oY water** 
power. 

The iron ore, being broken into small pieces, is thrown 

' into the furnace at the top part of it ; at the same time more 

charcoal is added, with a portion of lime. This is often 

rq)eated, so as to keep the furnace full during the time of a 

blast, which sometimes continues for weeks and months. 

As the ore melts, it runs down to the bottom of the* fiir- 
nace through a grate, where a close hearth made of sand- 
stone receives it. From one comer of this hearth, tbe 
melted iron is let out into hollows or gutteiar made in a 
bed of sand, where it cools. In this state it is calted 
pig-iron. 

When a foundry is attached to the blast-fiimace, various 
kinds of castings are made of the iron in {his state ; such as 
stoves, grates, flat-irons, mill-irons, pots, kettles, and other 
utensils. 

When the iron is to be brought into a state to be worked 
on the anvil with a hammer, the pig-iron is again heated 
in a furnace or forge, and in that state passes under a huge 
hammer of great weight, worked by water or steam-power. 
These hammers ai?e dUled tilt-haMmers. 

Instead of these tilt-hammers, or after the iron has passed 
under them, heavy rollers are used; between which the 
ifon in a fed-hot state passes a number of times, till it 
becomes sot and tou^, when it is formed into bap-iroiiy 
tdieet-iron, and other preparations for usefulness. 

^k>w ; rough; conveyed; define it. SpcU furnace; buUt; charcoal | 
intense. Define intense. Spell beUows; pieces; portion; i«pealtd; 
AimtiBues; bottom S heardi; foundry; attached; various; grates; 
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Iron IS converted into steely by being highly, worked, and 
le&ned by a process in which it is mixed with powdered 
charcoal and other thmgs, and inclosed with clay so as to 
-exclade the air. In this state it is kept red hot for ei^t 
or ten days, and then becomes blistered steel. 

Blistered ^steel, after passing through another process of 
refinement, becomes cast-steel. 

The blacksmith works in wrought-iron and steel. It b 
one of the most useful trades in civilized society. 

Cutlery is properly a branch of the same business, though 
sometimes considered a distinct trade. Cutlery embraces 
the finer kind of edge-tools, or those used for cutting. Sur- 
gical instruments, and a great variety of the polished land 
of utensils, such as knives, forks, penknives, lancets, 
scissors, razors, &c., come under the name of cutlery. 



HOME. 



Hail! lovely cot, 
A pleasant spot. 
The poor man's lot, 

Content nmy hither come: 
Let others bound 
The world around. 
No peace is found 

like this I find at home. 



kettles; utensils) define it Spell bronght; forge; weight; heavy; 
ToXiers ; tongh ; preparations ; usefulness ; converted. What is con- 
verted 1 G^Il highly ; process ; powdered ; charcoal ; exclude 
dlefine it SpeU eight ; blistered ; another ; refinement ; blacksmith 
'WTOTight-iron ; civilized; society; cutlery; properly; business, 
tlroiighi considered; distinct; embraces; surgical;., instrument 
TBxkityy ']>oll8hed; knives ; lancets ; scissors ; razors ; cutlery. 
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coMlt's header. 

When morning bri^t 
Spreads forth the light, 
Oh mountains' height, 

I from my cottage stray, 
The groimd to till, 
And so fulfill 
My Maker's will, 

By working through the day. 

With musing head, 

The fields I tread, 

To earn my bread, 
Nor e'er regret my doom ; 

Though I am poor. 

And lire obscure, 

I feel a pure 
And calm delight at home. 

The horrid car 

Of bloody war 

May roll afar. 
But hither does not come; 

While hundreds slain 

Lie on the plain, 

I here remain 
In quiet peace at home. 

For sake of gain. 
The merchai^train 
Sails o'er the main, 

Where ra^ng billows foam ; 
While I prepare. 
With little care, 
My simple fare. 

Content, though poor, at home. 



Speli. pleasant; spreads; height; cottage; fields; tread; o)bse^ire' 
define it. Spell bread; horrid; merchant; raging ^ foanl; itftt^ 
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Hie statesman proad^ 

Axmdst the crowd, 
In splendid Congress room; 

I envy not 

His public lot^ 

While in my cot, 
t love my (juiet home. 

With curious taste, 

And dang'rous haste, 

(ytar all tiie waste, 
Tlw trardler may roaift 

Ht Seeks la gain 

TTie praise of men, 

While I remain 
Contented at my home. 

And yet the mind. 

To seek incline. 

May c^en find 
The best of knowledge here : 

Ourselves to know, 

And what we owe 

To man below, 
Awl God above to fear. 

Heaven grant I may 

Thus pass away 

In. peace each day, 
Nor e'er fipom virtue roam; fl 

And when I die, 

III realms on h^. 

Beyond the sky, 
Fiod an etepial home! 



mail; splendid; define h. Spell traveller j 4aa|f6hmtf2 kda#1^ii#* 
onrMlrn; realms; eternal; bejrotMl. : ^ 
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£ARLY SETTLEMENTS OF PSNNSYLYANLL 

The eaily setders of Pennsylyania were eaDed colonists; 
because diey were a company of people who came firom 
Europe, and formed a cdony in this country. 

For some time after th^ aniyal here, their ^Ibrts were 
chiefly directed to the procurihg of food and shelter by thdr 
own industry. Their places of shelter from rain and storms, 
were either cares, or rou^ log houses one story high, and 
having but one or two rooms on the gnrand-floor. The 
place chosen for their dweUing, was mostfy near a good 
spring of nmning water. In these ample habitations, thej 
and their &milies lived, and began to clear and improve 
their farms. 

The native Indians continued to dwell in their wigwams, 
wherever they happened to be, as long as they chose to 
remain among the white p^le. Thus, the settlers and 
the Indians lived together in' haroibi^ and peace ; so that 
the colonists, being void of fear, did not think it needfu) to 
provide any other fastening (ot their doors, than a ample 
wooden latch, to prevent the winds from blowing them 
open, and to guard against the nighfly enlvance of wolves, 
bears, and other vermin. 

In these rough houses, or cabins, <^^i withovt a single 
pane of glass in the windows^ the mother and her in&nts 
would sleep in perfect safety alone, while the husband and 
careful fether was absent on business, or to procure food fyr 
his&mily. 

It was a custom among die native IncKans, loirg before 
die settlemait of the country by the white people, that when 
an Indian was hungry, he had the rig^t to enter the wigwain 

Spbll Pennsylyania; settlers; colonists; Europe; colony; efforts; 
oonntry; chiefly; rough; dwelling; running; habitations; iamili^; 
IniKins; wigwams; define it Spell wherever;, fastening; wood^ ; 
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of lu8 fiiend, ei&er by day or by tif^tf and help himself to 
such fcod as he could find, kit the supply of his present 
ivint. This rule or custom, by mutual cons^t, was such 
as required no apology from one ta ano&er. 

As the native Indians mixed with the white people in 
habits of fiiendly intercourse, they used the same freedom, 
when hungiy, of helping themselres to food ; and expected 
the settlers to do the same with &em, witiiout asking any 
questions. 

But if an Indian entered the house of his white nd^- 
bour in the ni^t, in search of food, (and this he could do at 
any time, by n^rely raidng the latch by a string,) his first 
care was, without noise, to know whether die man of the 
liouse was. at home. If he found him widi his family, he 
then felt himself alt libeity to kbdle a fire, and cook such 
food as he could find in the house ; and when^he had satis- 
^ed Us hunger, he would go away widiout saying a word, 
or dL^turbing the sleejang fiunQy. But if the husband was 
absent, the Indian would gently close die door after him, 
and leave the house and family, without getting any thing 
to eat, however han^ he mi^t be. 

This diows die friendly care and caution which the 
Indians observed, lest such visits should alarm the women 
^md diildrra, when they were alone. They not only used 
the fireedom of satisfy^ their hunger in the houses of the* 
white peopkj but of^ m times dl scarcity and want, diey 
fumifihed c<»n and other provisions, without any other com- 
]>eiisatiofi' than the pleasure of doing good to the new 
settlers. Lilian qrmpathy, Indian hoi^ntalUy and kindness, 
sprang fixmi the same good priDcij^ in them, as in civilized 
people. 

guard; cabixLs; business; settlement; people; mutaal; apology; 
firiendff; intercourse; questions; merely; disturbing; friendly; 
caution; satisfying; scarcity; compensation; define it. Spell 
sympathy; bospitalily; Civilized. 
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Natural his^piy njay 1)^ jde^fiopd tp Ijie jthe^^^tadyjajjd 
description of natujral thiogs, or the W9rks pf die Creator 
in the ytsible world. It is, in a manner, ihe mqst Qphl^, 
and the most certain 3uhj€^t of natural l^wledge' ijiat can 
occupy the xnind. 

The facts of the works of creation are fixed and certaiAj 
and the history ^f a plant, .pn insect, an v^^ pr tany 
other natural object, ipay furbish evidences, of tl^ wisdpifL 
_and goodness of the gr^at Creator* . ,. 

Natural hi3toiy,eipbxac^ the whole .world of ^nittt^^ m^ 
it is adapted to eveiy stage and iconditiQ^ ,pf .1^ l!be 
desire to inquire ,aiid Jmow, is Aever mofej^c^e Si^ .|f» 
the season qf youth. . Children ^ ^; (^^alpile .pf ^ sjti^i^ 
and knowledge^ natural iH^ory, ^ ,^,yfBiy,eai^ ^fg|. A 
garden, a field^ 9p. imetty f^ flower^ ,do^.a(ii|naIyiiade7qgr 
nataral object a^oiuid diem,, is a3 an. p{)«nl)ppk beCbce 
them, in, wiuch they sh^^jld be t^uglit Jo r^a4, 

William Penn says,.«T}ie wprtd is is^cgf^v^ ^^ 
yti^vmt ^f nator?!, tlpijgs ; wd this P^jgl^t to. |),^,^e^i^^ect 
.of the eduij^tion tof our ypijth.'' , < . . i 

Natural i^QTj is c^pmcwly div^ed Mf^ i^yex^ 
.bra^eiie^, m^ ifte$e are cabled by diffeiei^t ipn^WP. Tbe 
B^ral ii^tpry ^ amp^ 9^ livjWg itHSj^jjtiuf^^^^^ 
kaiod, is jQ2d|ed Zoolpgy. 

The natnrdl Ustory, with fte despr^on tot pbyits and 
v^MbMyOB taBBcd .Botany, , --.l . 

^ ' — ' " . ' ! ' ... — ' ' ' . '..'" ' ' ' ' 11- ^ '>•' ' j!" ' ' ' ;". ' ! ■ * 

Sputi natural; histoiy; descriptioa ; visible. What ia.ttijtiBml 
•hi«tory4 QpeU, certain; knowle<^e; creation; insect; animal; 
eT^enoes;; 4efine it &fe\\ embraces; adf^pted; Refine it Sp«U 
eonditton; knovle%e; field; object; divideil; creatures; ^oolo^* 
description; reget^ifiles; botanji^; minerals; ^nineralogy; geplpgy 
What it zoology 1 What is botany I minera^o^ 1 geolf^st 1 
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Til BBtmal hifltoy of minerali, if called Mmeralogy, 
md HoA of tttt eaitb and its yarioiis paits, bears die 
pame of Gedogy. 



THE BAT. 

^ It has been a doubt, with some of those who hare wiil« 
ten the history of beasts and birds, whe&er the Bat should 
be placed among the former or the latter class of animals* 
But it seems now to be agreed that a bat is not a bird, but 
a quadraped ; that is, an animal with four feet 

The common bat is about the size of a sy^ mouse, and 
its body is covered with fine soft hair. What are called its 
wi^, is a skin reaching finom its toes all round it, exoq^ 
the head, and when quead out like a sail, it can fly in the 
for wilh a swift, thou^ not rtry regular modon. 

The head of the bat is like that of a mousey with teeft 
and eyes and ears, like that little ammal. Its toes are like 
little hooks or claws, by which it can suq[>end itself to the 
0ide of a wall, <» to any thing it can lay hold pH 

• In die dusk of evemng, when the weadier is warm, it 
sallies forth from its hiding-place in old rooft, or cracks of 
boards, or other crevices where it retreats in the day-time. 
It flies dbout in pursuit of insects for food, which it can 
see in the twili^t, and catch as it flies. 

* Even in suminer, the bat passes much of its time in 
sleep, and in winter it confines itsdf wholly to its nest, or 
place of retreat, vriiere it remains hanging by its daws in 
a torpid state, till warm weadier returns, and restores it to 
life and vigour. 

Sfxul written; quadraped. What is a qvmdrupedt Spell mumse. 
Is a mouse a quadraped 1 Spell spread ; except; swift; eyes; teeth* 
claws; eventing; weather; sallies; crevices; pursuit; twilight; 



wholly; retreat; torpid; define it. SpeU warm; vigour; innocent; 
Injury; people; allured; cruelty; dangerous; vermin; wanton* 
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dumh-y define it i^cU inflated; knocking* 

6^ 



^nie-ecmimdii.bat is fn inaooent Httle ammal, Aa^ticbeB 
not 9ppe^ lo 6p aigr ii^ugrrta mankimi : jrtt aome pe(i|Ai 
are very much afraid of them wh^ they fly iatb ibe hoM^ 
on a warm summer eyeniug^ aUured no doubt^by the li^ 
of the candle, in order to catch flies. 

Much cruelty is sometimes committed, ]ff knocking fliem 
down, as if they were dangerous yermin. But we pu^t to 
have a tender feding for dumb animals, tiiat cannot com 
plain of the wanton injuries inflicted on them. 



FLAX. 

Flax is a dender plant with a long stem, usuidly grow* 
mg fi^cmi two to thr^ feet in height. Near the tcq>, it 
branches out, and besurs a small pale«blue flower, which -{nro* 
duces the seeds. These see&s are brown and flat, aad Bit 
aometimfis eiAed linseed.-^They yield an oil that is very 
vsdftd in painting houses, aifd it is often known'' lij the 
name of linseed oil. 

The flax fipois about Ike time of wheat-harvest ; that is^ 
Ihe bolb, or capsules whidi contain the seed, turn brown. 
It is then tioae to gather die flax ; which is done by pulling 
it up by the roots, and binding it in small sheaves. When 
these, sffe fWy dry, they ave housed in a bam or outr 
building, to keep them fidm the cauu $ 

The next process is to beat out the seed. This is eatily 
done by strikbg Urn seed end of theflax-dieaves agiiinst a 
large flat stone, till dl the seed is seperated flx>m tibe stalk. 

The flax stsdktf are then %o be spread thin on die ground^ 
m rows, and left out exposed to rains and dews for a few 
wedcs, until the stem becomes rotted so that it may be 

8rx£fi fiax; usually; height; blue; produces; yield; paitHuiei 
Unseedoil. What is linseed-oil made ofl SpeU irheat>hanrss|; 
eapsoles; gather; sheares; braiding; process; separated; staUcj 
tpread^ dews; immersing; define iu fi^eUefiecled; defies it. Bpe^ 
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tmlj hfoken to pieces. In some places, the process of 
icyttiBg iie stalk b carried on by immersmg the flax in 
vf^katj and keeping it so till it is folly rotted. 

When tbb is effected^ the fl^x .ia niked np in hmdks qr 
sheaves, which are bound and put into a diy place, r^adgr 
for the process of breaking and swingling. 

A flax-brake is a machine made of wood, with bars fitting 
into, or working between each other. Throu^ thi$„ the flax 
IS several times passed, until the rotted stalk is broken into 
short pieces, while the lint or bark remains whole. 

The outside bark, or fibrqus part, b then ^^^^^ojf^i^ ; or 
beaten with a wooden knife or machine, till it is septtnited 
firom the broken parts of the inner stalk, and beooti;nes^f a 
fine, soft, s^ky nature. 

The next operation is pallgd hackling ; which is^oM by 
rt^peatedly drawing the fil^rous flax oyer m^ through H 
hackle. This is a machme, composed of long shiMrp- 
pointed steel spikes, $et in a board or block of wood. 

Haokling separates tl;ie ooarsar ^ broken fibres and 
particles of the stalk that may adhere. t%> ^hd Sbx^^^j^ makat 
it smooth, clean, and even, — ^ready for spinning. 

The coarser parts tbtt» hacUed o^t, are' called fow^ and 
ajre 3imn for ippes ^d cordage, or made into strong coarse 
cloth, fit for bags, wrappers, and clothing. 

The ^piiming of fitt is done by a nndme called a little 
spinning-wheel, which. the spinner tams with her foot 
placed on i^ treadle--'While she dra^ put the thread frcvn a 
disti^, and winds it on a spopl. Flax m aJ^o spun into 
threads at n^anu&ctorie^ by means of machinery* It ia 
then ready to be woven ^nto linen of various kinds* 

bnndles; breddng; swingling; flaz-brake; machine; between; 
viaces; whole; onlsid^; fibrous-, \efine it. 8peU knife; opemli<m; 
^aolrliiig; repeatedly; drawing; coarser; adhere; deikne it. Spell 
^pinning; coarser; wrappers; treadle; threid; dibtaff; machin«y 
ttnnufactories ; linen; various. 
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COTTON. 

Cotton is a soft, white, downy substance, that is th% 
'^product of a plant or slmib which grows to the height of 
'four or five feet, and sometimes more. 

The cott->n seeds, or plants, are set in rows, seven or 
ei^t feet apart, and the ground between them is kept clear 
of weeds by the use of the plough or hoe, 
' As the plants grow, they are pruned, so as to make them 
produce a greater quantity of cotton. They bear a brown 
pod, which encloses the seed; and this is wrapped up in 
a white woolly substance, which is the cotton. 

When the seed ripens, the pod cracks open, and the cot- 
ton and seeds are gathered by hand. As the seeds stick 
dosdy to Uie cotton, they h^e to be separated from it by 
liand, or bya^niachine called a cotton-gin. 
" The cotton is then ready to be packed in large coarse 
bags, called bales. This is done by machinery, which 
presses ihe cottcm so hard and close, that it seems almost 
^BcM. It is then ready for shipping, or to be sold in the 
maiket. 

When these bales are brought to the cotton manufiu> 
tones, the cotton is unpacked, and then carded and pre* 
pared for spinning by machines, worked by water or steam 
power. The whde process of spinning and weaving is 
also carried on by machinery, worked by the same power. 

Great quantities of cotton are raised in die So(ithem 
States, all90 in Sbiith America and the West Indies. Cot- 
ton is sJso cultivated in the southern parts of Europe— 
and abumtlantly in Asia and some parts of Afiica. 

; SniLL ahrub; hei^t; plough; wrapped; woolly; machine; 
eoUon-gio; ready; machinery; shipping; manufactories; spinnmg; 
weaving; quantities; America; West Indies; cultirated; Europe; 
abundantly; Asia. 
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HEMP. 

HsMP is a plant that grows to the height of .£x)m, fiye 
to seven feet It bears a blue flower, and the seeds are 
used for feeing birds that are kept prisoners in cage^ 
Sometimes an oil is pressed out of hemp seedj os^qd 
rape-oil; 

The bark is of a fibrous, ^(txingy^quality, and this is the 
part of the plant that is made into thread, twine^ cord^, 
cables* and sail-cloth. 

. Whe4 the seed is ripe, the bemp-stalks are puUed* up 
by the roots, and dried. Thej ajre next threshed w;itb a 
flail to loosen the outside bark, and tiien put into watnr 
to sosJc^ imtil die fibrous bark be^s to separate ^m fhfe 
stalk. ' 

.This back beiog takea firpm tfa« sUlk, is nett to be 
j^uped intQ tow, by combing or haqk)iog it, like. flax, 
^er passing it through several h^Ues, first leoanwtr, ih^ 
finer, it becomes a mass of regular^ slei|(^, siod fibrous 
,thre$^]s,^wbi(^ are called tpw« 

Tie tow is thien ^pun into breads, finer m coarsnr, ac^ 
coining to die wprk or articlesifor wfaidi it is inteiided; 
Because hemp }s ^.veiy strong jEuid durable, .mufih of it is 
j^iade mto ^coarse clodi, callisd canvas or :$ai)-clQtb,'<^ 
which the sails of ships, sloops, and othe): VQSse^s' vast 
Xp^e} 2isp 8^c^ng"bottoms, h^ga^' and othisr aiiticles. 
Much of it is also used by ippe^makeiisi for twiACy .^<N^ 
age, and large ropes* ' . 

.Aiie^ .hompen articles are worn out, tb^ recguiants and 

• ■ ' ■ : : — ^^^^^ — y-.^. 

. SfSWb height; Uae^piiaoners; iftlmms^tleftieft. Bp^ At^gy; 
ifo^tilgr; .tiiread; twiut; ctardage; saiKclDCh; {railed; t^iredfaed; 
looser; fibfooa; define it. 8peU combing; badding; fkroagh* 
cparser; durable; coarse; hempen; wrapping-paper $' oiikum 
^j^rred; q^umtities; Russia. Where is Rossml 8peir exported; 
Kentucky. * Where is Kentucky 1 BptU coiuitries| N^ ]fo|^d. 
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tags of them ^are used for makbg coarse wrapping-pi^>er ; 
the worn out piarts g^ tarred rop^aie picked mto fine pieces, 
caQed oajcum, j^dtised for corking lip the seams of vessdl 
iUir make them wat^vtight. 

Large quantities of h^mp are raised in Russia, and ex^ 
ported to other countries. Hemp is also raised in Ken- 
* tucky, tod in several of the New" England states. 



• CAMPHOR, &c. 

Camphor is a drug of the nature of a rosin. It has. a 
tftrong, fragrant smell, and a bitter, pungent taste. 

TTie 6amphor tree is a iq)ecies of laurel that%rows in 
the idands of Ceylon and Borneo, as well as other places^ 
Some small parpek of camphor exude from the tree in the 
'form of a gum; and considerable masses are sometimes 
found in the heart of some tr^es. 

But &e citmimon method" of obtmning it, is by boila^ 
•the rO(^ and mnaller branches, ciit into small pieces, in 
lai^e iron kettles. The camphor then rises on die top of 
the water, and is skimmed off and put into vessels tp cqol. 

When refined, it is made into thin cakes.jof "a very white 
colour.-^In dns state, or broken in piec^ it is sold ^J^ 
merchants, and imported in chests, drums, cnr casks. 

Gamboge is a resinous gum, of a beautiftil yellow 
colour. It has no smell, and very little taste |^ yet it is 
«sed in medicine as a strong purgative. 

It is chiefly brought finom Cambogia, in the! 
whence its name iias be^ derived. 

Gdm Ababic is the juice or gum that exude 
acacia, or Egyptian thorn tree. It isbrou^tfrotiiflhl 

, 8raub camphor; rosia; ffagrast; define it 8peU,piiiig«nt| AeAn^ 
It SpeU species ; laurel ; islands ; Ceylon ; parcels $ ^xnde ; define it 
8peU beart; meUiod; boiling; smaller; branches; j^ieces; ketOes; 
skimmed; 4^olonr; merchants; resinous; gamboge; beautiftil; 
jreUow; medicine; purgative; chi^y; Cambogia ;^ whence; gum^ 
Arabic; exu4«9; fbcaeia. 

• 
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OPIUM. 

Opium is a drug that is used as a medicine, to alky 
l>ain and odbainon deep. 

It is the white, milky j^ce which is obtained from the 
unripe seed-yessels of a species of poppy. - 

When the heads, or seed-vessels of die white poppy are . 
neariy ripe, they are wounded or cut on one side, and the 
white juice flows out. The other side is cut in like manner 
the next day. 

Tins juice being collected in a vessel, is exposed tQ the 
heat of the sun, which changes it to a dark brown colour, 
and gradually hardens it into a kind of gum which is 
cs^ed opiiun. . . v 

• In this state it is woiked on at board, and formed into 
calces or rolls fpr saje. 

Opium is of a bitter taste, and should be used with 
gfezt care only as a medjcine. When dissolved in brandy' 
or alcohol, it forms a liquid called laudanum. 
^Another preparation, of which opium fbrms a part, is 

led' morphia.— Both this and laudanum are used foi 

aposing the nerves, lulling pain, or producing sleep, 
many parts of Asia, whole fields are sown with poppy 
s, as ours are with grain ; and large quantities of opium 

Iprocured from the heads. 

8pzl£ opium; medicine; allay ; de^e it Spell occasion; white; 
milky; juice; obtained; vessels; species; define it Spell poppy; 
wounded; white; collected; exposed; colour; gradually; called; 
boards rolls; taste; should; medicine; dissolved; alcohol; liquid^ 
laudanum;, preparation; morphia ;^^ composing; producing; fields 
fiiMitittfSS heads. ( 
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THE NIQHTrQAWK. 

Tras4>ird is about mne or te^ iacbesiong firom the bill^ 
the end of the tail. The feathers on the back and upper 
parts ve of a dark-browu colour, mixed with % diiaqr 
white. The lower parts are lighter coloured. 

. The tail coasistsr of ten broad feather;!, and is forkec^; 
the wing3 'are long and of Variegated Coloura,. as well as 
the tail, 

•The mouth of the night-hawk is very large; by which it 
is enabled to catch insects.while^lSying. Its legs^ are shQrt 
and its feet in proportion. 

, Hie Jfemale laj^ her eggs on the ground, without making 
any nest. She mostly chooses a dry place, where the colour 
of the' gra^, stones^ and soil, nearly resemble the colour pf 
her eggs. 

•She conunonly lays but two eggs, of a* duslgr, bluish- 
white, madced with small spots of brown. 

Towards evening, or from the middle of (be afternooft 
until dusk, the night-hawks are to be seen flying high in the 
air, darfing about in every direction, and making frequent 
and sudden turnings in pursuit of flies, beetles^ and various 
other winged insects of the larger kinds. 

Near the sea-shore, and in the vicinity of salt-marshes, 
diey are also very numerous ; often skimming over the fields 
and meadows, or flying high in the air, till it is so dark that 
the eye cannot follow them. 

Wlule the female is sitting on her eggf^^ which is caDed 
die time of incubation, the male is (^en seen flying about 



Spbll night-hawk; inches; feathers; colours; variegated; 
iL SpcU enabled; flying; proportion; eggs; chooses; resembles; 
soil; commonly; bljiish; evening; ailernoon; direction; frequent; 
pursuit; beetles; various; winged; vicinity; define it Spell salt- 
marslfes ; numerous ; skimming ; fields ; meadows ; flying ; female ; 
sitting ; incubation ; define it. Spell often ; frequently ; harsh j noise; 
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m tbe air^ most of tlie day. Wbik on the ving, h^ fie- 
qneBtly atters a duurp, hanh n(»5e; and once in a wly^ 
appears to dive or plunge down head foremost, maldng a 
loud noise somewhat like that of blowing into the bung-bole 
of a cask. 

If anj one q)proaches the nest, the female leaves it, and 
flutters or rolls along on the gxpund, as if crippled and un- 
able to fly. Ske thus deooys the person away fipom her eggs 
or young ones, to a considerable distance, a^ then mounts 
on Hie wing hi^ in the air, watching her nest until the 
danger appears to be over. 

Seyeral other birds that build their nests, or lay their ^gs 
on the ground, have the same instinctive faculty of pretend- 
ing to be lame or crippled, and thus leading the stranger, 
who comes near the nest, quite away fix)m it in pursuit of 
the dam. 



THE FRISM-GLASS, AND COLOURS. 

A PRISM-GLASS' is a solid piece of cl^sar glass, three. or 
four inches long, having three sides, each of which is 
made perfectly smooth. 

If we look at any distant object through this prism-^asi, 
it will separate the rays of light, so as to show all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

Hence, it is found that light consists of seven different 
coloured rays: the first is red; the second, orange; the 
third, yellow; the fourth, green; the fifth, bhie; the sixth, 
indigo ; and the seventh, violet. 

while; plunge; head; foremost; somenrhat; blowing: bung-hole; 
approaches ; leaves ; flutters ; rolls ; crippled ; unable ; decoys ; define it. 
8peU considerable ; distance; watching; until ; appears ; instinative ; 
« build; faculty; pretending; stranger; pursuit. 

Sfell prism-glass; piece; perfectly; smooth. What is a prism- 
glass! Spell through; colours; rainbow; fellopw; indigo; blue; 
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Whon all these colours are properly mixed together, they 
eoDstitute u>kUe; which is the colour of the light of the sun. 

To prove this, take a spinning top, and paint it with all 
the above seven colours, in due order. On spinning the 
top, and while it is in rapid motion, it will appear to be 
all white ; because Hie colours are mixed by its motion so 
that no one appears distinct 

Colours are different rays of light, reflected to the eye 
from diiBTerent substances. i 

SoD^e colours are formed by the mixture of other colours. 
Thus, green is composed of yellow and blue. Red and 
yellow mixed together, make orange. Blue and red form 
violet, purple, apd lilac. Red, bhie, and yellow, when 
properly mixed, produce olive. 

When any substance reflects none of the rays of light, 
but absorbs them all, it is called block. 

light produces the sensation of vision, or sight, and is 
the cause of all colours, of every hue and shade. For, 
where there is no light, there is no distinction of coloi^rs ; 
every thing is black, and all is darkness. 

violet; mixture; constitute; spinniug; rapid; define it Spell 
distinct; reflected. Define reflected. SpeU substance; mixture, 
orange; colours; together; blue; distinction. 
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LOVE TRUTH: ABHOR LYINO. 

iNNOCEirr little children love truth better tlian fidsehood. 
They feel a great deal more pleasure and interest in Hie 
hearing or reading of a thing, when they know it is true. 

A fiction is a feigned story, often written or told as if it 
was a narrative of facts. Novels are mostly of this class 
of stories. They are works of imagination,^ and not a true 
relation of realities. 

Amelia Opie, who wrote a hook against lying, says, 
<<An intention to deceive constitutes lying." She also 
says, "Those who withhold the truth or do not tell the 
whole truth with an intention to deceive, are guilty of 
lying, as* well as those who tell a direct^ and positive 
falsehood." 

When a wise man was asked, what a person could gain 
by telling a falsehood? he answered, "Not to be believed 
even when he spoke the truth." 

Li relating a story or anecdote, always keep to the truth, 
and never try to paint any circumstance beyond the reality. 
Many persons seem to delight in the marvellous, and 
therefore often exceed the simple truth, in order to gain 
applause : but this is not honest. 

. Never tell a falsehood in order to try to hide a fault. It is 
meaa and wicked. But when we have done wrong, it is 
more noble to confess it at once, and ask forgiveness. 

The scripture says, "Lying lips are abomination to the 
Ijord ; but they that deal truly are his delight" 

Speii. innocent; children; falsehood; pleasure; fiction; feigned; 
written ; narrative ; novels ; imagination ; realities ; Amelia ; wrote j 
intention; deceive; gnilty; lying; positive; answered; believed, 
telling; anecdote; reality; marvellous; exceedi; ibrgivineM. 
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SCULt^URB. 

ScuLPTDHE is the art of canring, or cutting the flares 
and likeness of things out of stone, wood, or marble^ 

The person who acquires fbis art is called a sculptojft 

A statue is a piece of sculpture, made in the form of a 
human being. 

A bust is the upper part of a human figure, made of 
wood, marble, or plaster of Paris. 

A bas-relief is when but little of the figure is raised 
above the surface or back-ground. The figures on coins, 
and those on stove-plates and other castings, are said to be 
in bas-relief, because raised but little above the surface. 

It is also considered to belong to the art of sculpture, to 
make casts in plaster of Paris and- bronze. These casts 
are taken from models, statues, busts, bas-relie&,, and the 
heads of persons^ either living or dead. 

To do this, a mold is first formed of some soft substance 
that will harden by drying or cooling. Plaster of Paris is 
often used for makmg this mold, by spreading it over the 
subject to be copied. When hard, the metal, plaster, or 
other substance is poured into the mold and forms a cast 
or bust. 

Bronze is a kind of brass ; being an alloy of copper 
and tin. It is also applied to any figure of men, beasts, 
urns, or other piece of sculpture which the ancients made 
of bronze. 

A medal is an ancient coin, or piece of metal, stamped 
with some figure, portrait or device. 

Qnaa» ^enlptare; catting; figures; acquires; define it SpeU 
sculptor; statue; plaster; bas-relief; suif ace; coins; castings; 
stove-plates; considered; bronze; models; statues; molds; drying; 
substance; often; spreading; copied; poured; alloy; copper. 
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RUMINATING ANIMALS. 

. "RlbSE quadrupeds which chew the . cud, are called rami 
. ^dng animals. 

Hiese are generally patient and peaceful in their diiposi* 
Uons, and they feed on vegetables, grass, leaves of trees, 
and other verdure which is found in all parts of th<5 
world. 

After their food has been once swallowed, they have the 
singular faculty of returning it back to the mouth, in small 
parcels, where it is again chewed at leisure, and again 
passes into the stomach for the nourishment of the animal ; 
This is called ruminating, or chewing the cud. 

For this Older of animals, mankind are more largely in . 
debted than for all the rest. Their fledi and milk supply 9 
large portion of our food ; and from almost every part of 
their bodies, we deriw additions to our comforts in one way 
or another. 

Their hides and skins are converted into leather and 
clothing ; their horns are used for combs, cane-heads, knife- 
handles, and many other purposes. Even their bones, hair, 
fat, milk, and blood, are all useful to us in various ways. 

Many of them are valuable as beasts of burden, to draw 
the plough, the wagon, the sledge,* and other vehicles of 
conveyance ; and afterward, when slaughtered, they supply 
wholesome food to the human family. 

Animals of the cow kind, sheep, deer, rabbits, bares« 
geats, and others, are ruminating animals. They are to be 
found in all parts of the world. 

SpxiL ruminating; qnadrnpeds; define it Spell generally; 
patient; dispositions; vegetables; verdore; swallowed; faculty; 
parcels; chewed; leisure; stomach; nourishment; chewing; cud; 
animalsps indebted; portion; almost; bodies; additions; converted; 
define li Spell leather; clothin/c; •omb?; knife-handbs ; valuabl«| 
plough; wagon; vehWlM; «»mi«yaB««; ilaughtertd. 
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HATS. 



Hats, or coverings for the head, are made of wool, fly 
Airs of moles, rabbits, beavers, otters, and some other ani- 
msds; and also of the hair of camels and goats. Silk, 
cotton, and other substances are also used for the same 
purpose. 

A wool or fur hat is neither spun nor woven, but consists 
of wod, hair, and fur, entan^ed or matted together until it 
becomes a clotfay substance, called feU. 

The wool, being cut into short lengths, is mixed with 
hair or fur, by beating it on a table witib a bow. This 
process is called bowing. 

Wh^ the materials are thus thoroughly mixed, so as to 
adhere together, the workman forms them into a batt. Two 
or more batts are then placed together, and hardened by 
tangling and matting the wool and hair till they become 
closely compacted together. 

The next operation is called planking; that is, these 
batts or masses are laid on a plank, and worked in hot 
water for several hours, till they are completely fulled. 

Some beaver or o&er fur is added ; which, being very 
soft and glossy, forms an outside to the felt. 

The hat is now in shape somewhat like a funnel ; but, 
being placed on a round wooden block, to which it is 
pressed and shaped, it is at length brought to its proper 
form, with a crown and brim. 

After being tdcen firom the blodc and dried, it is' ready 
for the dyer. This is done by boiling it in a djre-stuff 

SmL coverings; rabbits; beavers; substances; neither; matted; 
entangM; lengtilis; materials; thoroughly; adhere; define it SpeU 
compacted; operation; completely; funnel; pressed; length; ready t 
dyer; boiling; copperas; stiffened; composition; glue; moistened* 
smoothed (neavy ; appendages; colour; vegetable. 
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iQftde of logwood and coj^ras. The hat is Ihen stifoed 
with a composition made of g^ae and some other articks, 
applied to it with a brush* 

The nap is then raised on the outside by the i^e of a hard 
brush dipped in soap and water. 

The hat is s^ain put on ttie block and Inrou^t into a 
perfect shape, by being moistened, brushed, and pressed or 
smoothed with a heavy hot iron. 

The lining, Unding, and other a|^)endages being supplied, 
the hat is ready for sEde or use. 

Those called white hats are not dyed, but remain of the 
natural colour of the fur. 

Hats are also made ol straw, and other yegetable sob- 
stances, fcnr li^t summer wear. 

In New England, many women and children are em- 
ployed in braiding, or platting lye-straw, in order to be 
made into hal& and bonnets. 

These plats are sewed together, beginning ^mth the centre 
of the crown, and working round smd round till the hat is 
fini^ed. 

Many stratW and chip hats are now woven by a kind of 
machine for that purpose. 

Caps 9re made of the sUns of some animals, dressed 
with the fur on ; or of other stufi^. 
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THE DEER. 

Of all the four-footed animals that live in the forests, 
flie deer are among the most innocent and peacefiil. Their 
form may be called elegant ; and the swiftness of their mo- 
tion in flight seems to be their chief means of safety from 
thei): enemies. 

Their limbs are slender and long ; the neck is slim, and 
tbe head narrow and pointed toward the nose ; the eyes are 
bright, large, and lively, and the ears long and open. 
vThe colour of the deer varies in summer and winter ; it 
may be called a reddish or brown gray, with the under 
side of the head, neck, body, and tail, nearly white. 

The deer is a very shy, timid animal ; but its senses of 
hearing and smelling are remarkably keen and quick ; and 
on these its safety very much depends. A very slight 

SpEii forests ; define it Spell innocent; elegant; define it. Spell 
swiftness; chief; limbs; colour; deer; reddish; timid; define it. 
"'itll senses; smelling; kten ; remarkably; excites; approach* 
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f exoites' i& attentioiiy and its fears are thereby quieUy 
awaktoed. So acate i^ its power of smelling, that the 
bunter or aily other enemy has to approach the deer against 
the wind, else he is discovered l^ ihe scent at a great (fis- 
tance, and it bounds away with speed. 

Deer have no teeth in the front part of the upper jaw, 
but the gum is bard like that of cows and sheep. like 
thiem also it is a ruminating animal, or one that chews 
the cud. 

Deer are very nice and delicate in the choice of their 
food ; wfaii^, in summer, consists of grass, green wheat, 
and the tender leaves or young shoots of various kinds of 
trees and shrubs. In winter, they feed on buds, and the 
tender soft twigs of shrubs, or some kinds of moss. 

They mostly keep in herds- or flocks, when feeding, and 
are led by one of the largest bucks, who appears to watch 
or» tibeir safety. If any noise or cause of alarm occurs, 
the leader stamps with his feet, and snorts so loud as to be 
heard a com^derable distance ; and when he runs, they all 
foflow with a rapid flight. 

Of the common deer, the male is called a stag, or buck, 
and the female, a doe. The stag or buck has two solid, 
branching horns, which are shed every year, about the 
beginning of winter ; and young ones grow in their places. 
Tliese young horns are at first covered with a soft sldn, 
like velvet in appearance : but as they grow older, this sldn 
at length dries up, the horns become very hard, and are 
larger and have more branching prongs than before. They 
are ofl;en called antlers. 

The female deer, or doe, has c(»nmonly one or two yoo^ 
ones at a time, which are called fawns. They usually 

scent; raminatiog; chews; delicate; cud; shrubs; twigs; watch; 
noise; heard; considerable; rapid; solid; branching; beginning; 
velvet; appearance; length; antlers; young; fawns; usually; 
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come in die spring, and are mostly of a light emnamoB 
colour, spotted with white. ^The doe carefully conceals her 
young fawns, while she goes out to feed ; and is so veiy 
fond of them that she seems to lose all care for her own 
safety, when they are in danger from an enemy. 

In the latter part of summer, the fawns lose their white 
spots, and gradually become of a reddi^-gray colour. A 
young fawn is a beautiful, innocent Uttle animal; and, if 
taken from its dam, it may easily be tamed. It is gentle 
as a lamb, and soon becomes very much attached to its 
keeper and feeder. But such pets are often more trouble 
and expense than profit ; for, as they grow larger, they leap 
over fences, intrude into the house, and eat the leaves and 
twigs of young trees and shrubbery, or get into the garden 
and fields, and spoil the corn, plants, and flowers. 

The flesh of the deer is called venison, and is an excellent 
article of Ivholesome food, when killed in the pr(q)er seascm, 
which is autumn. The horns of the buck are worked into 
knife-handles, cane-heads, and other useful articles : and tjhe 
skins of the deer, when tanned and properly dressed, are 
used for making gloves, mittens, shoes, and for other 
valuable purposes. 

The deer inhabit the woods and forests from Canada, 
through all the United States, and the northern parts of 
Mexico. The moose, the elk, the black-tailed deer, and 
the rein^-deer, are all considered to be species of the Ameri- 
can deer. 

cinnamon; colour; spotted ; conceals ; gradnally ; reddish; innocent; 
beautiful ; attached ; expense ; shrubbery ; fields ; venison ; ei^Uent ; 
wholesome; autumn; knife-handles; tanned; shoes; valuable; 
purposes; lamb; trouble; inhabit; forests; Canada; Mexico; rein- 
leer; moose; species; define it. Spell mittens; fences ; fields ; 
beautiful. 
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ADDRESS TO A WILD DEER, 

to havi ttroyed fiom the woodt and wandertd among tfm »atkmetUi 
of mm* 

Why didst thou leave thy native woods. 

Deer of the forest, here to roam ? 
And quit the murmur of the floods, 

And rivers of thy mountain home ? 
Why didst thou thus resign ithe glen, 
To die among the abodes of men ? 

There's freedom on the rocks and hills, 

A liberty that nature gives ; 
Which animates, inspires, and fills 

The heart of every thing that lives; 
And seems to give a nobler air 
To every form that wanders there. 

Yes, ev'n the very trees that rear 

Their branches in the summer sky, 
In their wind-shaken leaves appear 

To manifest their majesty ; 
And raise their heads as though they felt 
They grew in scenes where nature dwelt 

There, thou coiddst lift thy antler'd brow, 
And pace the wilds in conscious piide, 

Or cHmb the steeps where wild-flowers grow, 
Or plunge within the torrent's tide ; 

Being free alike to scale or swim, 

With glancing eye and untired limb. 

The crags and peaks were all thine own. 
The rivers and the rocks were thine ; 

Spblxi strayed; define it Spell mormar; resign; animates 
waaders; majesty^ antlered; conscions; define it. Spell climb 
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Free as a monarch on his throne, 

To mount the clifi9 wher? sunbeams shine. 
A mo^aarch of the woods wast thou, 
And chief among the antler'd brow. . 

Along the misty valley's shade, ^ 

Thy footsteps roamed at break of m(Mii ; 

The echoes of thy native ^ade, 

Ne'er heard the elang of hound or horn: 

The blackbird's note, the wolf's loud bay, , 

Were all that met thee on thy way. 

Wild nature was around thee th^e. 

In all its rich romantic grace, 
It seem'd as though the very air 

Partook the nature of the (dace 
Whate'er it was in other eyes. 
To thee it seem'd a paradise. 

Then why didst thou forsadke those wilds, 

Amid the haunts of men to stray ? 
The rocks that on Ay hills are piled. 

Are not more hard, more bleak &an they. 
Why didst thou come from freedom's slqr, 
By human hands at last to die ? 

toiTRnt; monarch; defin« it. SpeU chief; valley; footsteps ;^ echoes • 
blackbird; roma&tlc; define it. Spell whlitevear; haunts; define iu 
Spell blei^; deer; couldst; scenes; wolf; branches; paradise. 
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CJRATtnJDB. 

A FE^ENT was made by a person to a litde child who 
bad just learned to talk. On being asked by its mother 
what it had to say for it, (he child replied, « I love thee." 

This "was the simple feeling of gratitude for the favour 
received. Love to the benefactor arises from a sense of 
the kindness that has been conferred. This expands the 
heart with thankfulness and affection towards the donor. 

Gratitude also includes a due and thankful remembrance 
of benefits received, and a desire to make some return for 
the favour. 

If gratitude is due from man to his fellow Eian for benefits 
and kindnesses received, how much more from man to his 
Maker! 

When we consider that the Supreme Being does not onlj 
confer upon us those ^fls and blessings which proceed im« 
mediately from his own hand, but also those benefits anc} 
kind actions which we receive flrom our fellow-creatures, 
there is a double cause of gratitude. 

Every blessing and real good that we enjoy, by whatever 
meuis it may be confenred upon us, should be considered 
as the gift of Him who is ibe great Author of all good, and 
the Father of mercies. 

It is He that has given us every good that we already 
possess ; ami it is from Him that we expect to receive every 
blessing that we yet hope for. 

When we consider that the favours of Ifeaven are wholly 
disinterested, that our Almighty^ Benefector aims at no end 
■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ 1 1 ' ■ ■ . .> '. j^ " i ■ • ' ' .^ 

.8PXX.K learned; relied; gi^Ultiide) received; benefkctor; sense; 
confined; donor; remembrainoe ; benefies; fellow; kindnesses'; 
sapreme; immediately; receivt; creatures; proceed; wliBtevec; 
doable; should; aothor; mercies; already; favours; disinterested ^ 
wholly; almighty; benefactor; aims 4 deybilt; obedient; oMtgatlon; 
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but the hairiness of those whom he blesses, and that he 
requites bo return fix)m than but a devout, obedient, and 
thankful heart, how strong is the obligation of love and 
gratitude to the supreme Fountadn of all goodness ! 

Hence, gratitude is not only a pleaang, and a delightful 
feeling of the mind, — ^but it is attended with so much in« 
ward satismction and happiness, that the duty is fully re- 
warded by the performance of it 

When the Psalmist was recounting the favours and bless- 
ings received from the Almighty Father, his mind expanded 
in humble gratitude, so that he exclaimed, « What shall I 
render unto the Lord for all his benefits toward me !" 
Let gratitude in. acts of goodness flow. 
Our love to Grod, in love to man below. 



MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

Ak amphibious animal is one that can live both on land^ 
in the air, and also in the water. Of this kind are frogs, 
beavers, seals, and some other animals. 

The silk line, as spun by the silkworm in forming its 
cocoon, is about the five-thousandth part of an incli ia 
thickness ; but a spider's web is said to be about six times 
finer; that is, only the thirty-thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. 

Raiidns are grapes dried in the sunshine, or in ovens. 
The greatest part of those brought from Tuikey and Spain 
are said to be dried in ovens ; but those dried in the sun 
have a finer flavour and better taste. 

define it. Spell satisfaction; rewarded; define it Spell psalmist; 
performance; expanded; define it SpeU exclaimed; define it Spelt 
toward; gratitude. What is gratitude 1 

SrxLi. amphibious; bearers; silkworm; cocoon; thousandth: 
diameter; define it SpeU raisins. What are raisins t Spell ovens ^ 
Turkey t flaTour ; define it Spell orbit ; define it Spell luminaiy** 
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Tbeodut of a {danet k the pt& or come mtrUdi it 
movee jound the wm^ at a neanr or greater distance fiom 
^bat Immnaij. 

Cows, sbeqpy and deer hare no teeih in tbe front part ci 
the* upper jaw. , Thqr have two stomachs, and diew the 
end; they are called mndnating aaimals. 

That part of science wludi treats of tl^e nature and 
properties of li^t, and also of vision or sedng, is called 
optics. 

Carbomo^acid gas has produced many fatal accidents on 
human life, at the opening of cellars and yauhs, in whidi 
wine, cider, or beer has been suffered to ferment. This gas 
is sometimes found in wells, and men should not go into 
them without first letting down a £^ted candle. If the 
candle bums bri^t, it may be safe to descend ; but not 
otherwise. 

Spirits of turpentme is produced by distilling, with water, 
the resmous juice or sap of several species of pine trees. 
When mixed with paints, it causes them to diy more 
rapidly. 

It should alwajTS be kept ia view by medical men, that 
&eir true province is to preserve, as well as restore the 
health of those who intrust themselves and their families to 
their care. 

How extremely small must be the particles of musk, 
when a single grain of it has been known to perfume a 
large room for the space of twenty years ! 

In the Bible we are toidy that to «Fear God and ke^ 
his commandments is the whole duty of man.? 

Again, it is said m the Bible, that God «hath showed 

tfomachs; cheir; rnminaliikg; define it SpeU optics; science t 
e^bonic; acid; define iu SpeU ceUars; accidents; descend; ^i^ 
pentine; distiUing; resinons; species; define it &pt\i medicu; 
aealth; extremely; showed; stmctnre; displays; perceiTt; oolourt 
potitioR; mrrovad; yitriol; asurt. 
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drat, O MM, what isl g^od: m± -tO^t MbL Ihe hofsd 
jtesfUTB of tfate^ bat to do jaatl^ tm^ .to i^is mocf, «m1 
to walk hombly with thy Grod ?" 

The stRMtoee or Ukm of Um skm is cn^posed ^ef three 
kyenty uid^ like eveiy other .part ilf Ae aniiffiai ftatp^ (&- 
plays very striking .plmA of the wiBdom toid gowiii^- ^ 
Uie gceat Creation 

Sight is tiw aanse by wfaidi we peMsive^ fanA, COI0W, 
mze, and position of objects that surround us. 

A am^ giiain of Uue Yitriol, or siilp^ate ef eopper^ will 
^ve a fine axura tint to five gaUoDA of watsn 



READING, SPEAKINO, AND V^RITING, SHOULD ]&B 
CLEAR AND DESTIN^^ip. 

The first care and attention of every person w|io reads or 
speaks to others, ^ould be to make himself l>e heiard by all 
those to whom he reads or speaks. 

In order to be well heard by all the company, it is a 
useful rule, when we are about to beg^i to re^d oj: speak, to 
oAers, to cast our ^ on some of the most distant persons 
present, and to condder ourselves as speaking 01 reading to. 
tb^m. This will induce us to raise our voice loud enough 
for them to hear us ; and then all who are nearer to us will 
be likely to hear di$ti]^tly> 

Eveiy body, when calling or speaking to a |)ers(^ at a 
distance, naturally rsuses his voice so toud that die person 
H|ay heaf lUm; fiyr it is^ n<^ worth wMle to speak, if we 
are not heard. 

Some p^le, in common conversation, get inta a liri)it 
^f speaking so low, as if with their mouths ahnost Avit 

8ffxu aitration; dK>iald} hoMfd; eom^^angr; ey^; oarselvtt; 
ij^jEidiiig; dtstino^ly; uadefttood; writmi^; oonvej; idoas; diffionk; 
fcravling; lawyers; busine«s.i enror; especialljr; frega«nt^; 
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tlose, ftat it is veiy difficult to understand all tliey sajr; 
and it is painfiil to be luider the necessity of frequent^ 
askmg them to repeat their words. 

As the object of speaking or reading to others, is to be 
clearly understood by the hearers, so the object of written 
language is to convey clear ideas to others, by writing. All 
writings that are intended for others to read, sliould therefore 
be so plain and distinct that they may be ea^Iy read and 
* understood. 

Yet how many there are who, through a careless habit, 
write a scrawling running-hand that is very difficult to be 
read or understood ! 

Lawyers and business-men often fall into this etror; 
especially in writing their own names, which are frequently 
so contracted or obscure that a stranger cannot read them 
at all. 

Bank-notes and other important papers, are oftai signed 
by cashiers and other officers, in a manner which is not 
intelligible to a stranger. 

Many mistakes and difficulties might be avoided, by ac« 
quiring a habit of writing a plain hand ; and especially by 
making figures plain and distinct, as well as by writing 
and signing names in full, with a clear hand. 
. A lawyer once wrote a letter to his friend on business ; 
but hisTriend could not read it: he therefore sent it back 
for explanation, when, behold ! the lawyer could not read 
his own hand- writing. 

A business-man professed to sign bis name to a l^ter c{ 
importance which he wrote to a stranger. The letter re- 
quired an answer ; but he that received it could not read the 
name of the writer, and therefore did not know to whom 
be should direct the answer. 

signed; cashier; intelligible; necessity; enough; stranger; diffi- 
ealties; acquiring; figures; signing; business; explanation j 
reauiring; received; writer; answer; people; oonversation. 
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Gla^s is made of pure sand, caDed sflex, wiA a, proper 
quantify of soda, or potash. These being mixed togeflier, 
are exposed to a violent heat, until they become melted into 
a fluid mass. 

Oke process of forming this melted matter into rarious 
kinds of glass, is called blomng. This is done by dipping * 
one end of a long, hollow, iron tube, into the melted glass, 
some of which sticks to the end of the tube. 

The workman then puts his mouth to the other end of the 
tube, and blows ; the hot fluid glass then swells out at the 
end of the tube, Kke a bladder when it is blown; and the 
more it swells in size, the thinner it becomes. 

During this operation, it is frequently rolled 09 a flat, 
smooth piece of iron, or marble, in order to shape or 
polish; it. 

If a common bottle orvial is to be made, the melted maiiter 
at the end dT the tube is put within a mold of the exact 
dmpe and size of the body of the bottle or vial, and his blow*- 
mg forces the fluid glass into the full size of the mold. Hie 
neck and mouth ai^ then formed on the outside, with a 
piece of iron, by drawing out and shaping &e ductile glass. 

If a goblet, or vessel with a large or wide opening, is. to 
be formed, the workman spreads the melted glass with an 
fron tool, and wheels his tube round, which ma^es the ^ass 
fly open into the shape wanted. 

♦ To make window-glass, he dips the iron tube several' 
times into fee melted glass so as to take up a sufficient 
quantity, and then blows till it becomes a cylinder of large 



BrvLis silex; define it. Spell quantity; potash; exposed; violent; 
fluid; blowing;' dipping; hollow; operation; rolled; thinner; iron; 
tmoath; mold; forces; outside; piece; ductile; define it Spelt 
spreads; window; cylinder; tfcissors; gradxmlly; which; diamond; 
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9ff^ Ills, being cut open my m«ans.ctf scissbig Of lUiear^ 
19. gradii^y bent back, ^ it becomes a t&ia flat plate, 
w^h is oiit kite panes <»i glass with a diamond, to ike size 
that is wanted. 

Large plate-glass for mirrors, or looking-glasses, is made 
bypouxilig lUe mdited ^ass, taken hot from the furnace, 
upon a ^mxNih casting4able which has ledges al the sides 
to contain it. In order to make it of an even thickness 
and perfectly flat, a large heavy metallic roller is passed 
over it while cooling. 

When cold, these glass plates are- ground on both sides 
with fine sand, and polished with emery and putty. After 
Wiich, a thin coat of quicksilver mixed with tin-foil is fixed 
on the back, and thus looking-glasses are made. 

Though glass, when cold, is very brittle and easily broken, 
it is, when in a melted state, one of the most ductile bodies 
known. It may be drawn out into threads, when red-hot^ 
so fine as scarcely to be visible to the naked eye. It can 
also be formed into various kinds of toys, and imitations of 
ships, horses, dogs, birds, and other animals. 

Glass utensils, af&r they are first blown or formed, require 
to be heated again, and gradually coolefl in an oven. Ihis 
cfpejratibn is calkd annisaHng, and prevents their cracking 
with hot water^ or iff~wiping, or with any slight stroke. 

Handles, spouts^ knobs^ feet, and any thmg ^1^ ^lat isio 
be added to.vesselsi are made separately, and stuck on While 
in a melted state. 

'Wi^ is oaU^ed cut-glass, is made so by gifndipg. The^ 
g^ass tobe. cut is held agednst a ^arp wl^eel, .which is 

' ' ' ^ !■,■ ■ I . J II I I 1 I ; II I I .1 , 

wanted; mirrors; lookiug-glasses ; pouring; furnace; perfeotfy; 
le^lge«; heavy ; metallic; rollers; polished; emery; quicksilver;^ 
easily; ductile; threads; vi^We; utensils; annealing; separately;' 
knobs ; else ; rapidly ; moving ; beautiful ; angles ; squares ; figures 
decanters; glasses; polished; variety; glittering:; colours; mixing 
fliud; Tprious; metallic; oxides; metals* 
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9t COMLY'8 aXSXDER. 

fumed roond reiy rapidly. By moving the glass, the beau- 
tiful shapes, knobs, angles, squares, and other figures on 
wine-glasses, decanters, and other g]as»-ware, are formed 
and polished, so as to i^ow a variety of shades and glitter- 
ing colours. 

Glass is often coloured by mixing with it, while m a 
fluid state, various metallic 6xides, or rust of metals. 




GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography is a description of the surface of the earth, a« 
Ciomposed of land and water. 

A geographer is a person who describes the earth, and 
forms a map according to the position of its different parts. 

A map is drawn on paper to show the shape or figure of 
any particular country, or part of the surface of the earth, 
with its seas, lakes, and rivers. 

The upper part of a map is mostly made to represent the 
northern parts, and the bottom, the southern parts of &e 
country intended to be described. 

If we look toward the north, the east will be on our right 
hand, and the west on the left ; so it is in maps. 

Spvll geography ; descriptioo ; surface ; geographer ; describes ; 
position ; drawn ; figure ; particular ; country ; represent * northern : 
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Rivers and streams of water are marked on maps by dark, 
qrooked lines^ growmg larger as diej iippioag:h Hie aeaior 
ocean. 

The earth is divided into four great divi^ons, son^times 
called quarters of the globe. These are, America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa.-^ And these are again divided into king- 
doms, countries, provinces— states, and territories. 

The land is also divided into continents, islands, capes, 
and peninsulas; as the continent of America, Long Island, 
Cape May. 

A continent is a very large tract of land, containing many 
states, kingdoms, or provinces. An island is a smaller 
portion of land, surrounded by water. 

When part of a coptinent or island rtms out into tlie sea 
and ends in a pgint, it is called a cape : A peninsofa is a 
part of any country that is almost sui^unded with water, 
but connected with the main land by a narrow strip, called 
a neck or is&mus. 

The waters are divided into oceans, seas, bays, lakef, and 
rivers. A very large extent of water is called aii ocean ; 
as, the Atlantic ocean, the Pacific ocean. 

A smaller collection of water, neatly surrounded bjland, 
is called a sea ; as, the Mediterr^^iean sea. 

A lake is a body of £:esh waf^, endosed by land on 
all sides; as Lake Erie, Lake Ontario^ 

A bay is a portion of the great ocean, or of a sea or * 
lake, which seems to rua into the land ; or to be die mouth 
of a river ; as, Hudson's Bay, Delaware Bay. 

A river is a bigs sti^am of waler, passing though a 
country, and emptying into aaother river, laks, or sea. 

0O«iAem; ap p r oac h; ocean; divisioiis; quarters; America; Asia; 
Euixye; territories; coBtiaents; islands; j^ntnsulas ; containing; 
prevmoes; smaller; snrronnded; connected; calted; fstfaanns; 
AUantic ; divided ; enclosed ; Erie ; Ontario ; pMtioii ; Ddavart; 
stfaam; emptying; another. 
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M OOITLT'S HEADER. 

JMALOGUE BETWEEN A MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 

CHILD* 

I SAW the glorious sun arise 

From yonder mountain gray ; 
And as he traveled througji the skies, 

The darkness fled away ; 
And all around me was so bright, 
I wished it always would be light. ^ 

But when his shining course was done, 

The gentle moon drew nigh ; 
The stars came twinkling, one by one, 

Upon the shady sky. ' 

Who made the sun to shine so fair. 
The moon and every twinkling start 

MOTHER. 

Twas Grod — my child, who made them all, 

By his Almighty hand ; 
He holds them that they do not M, 

And bids them move or stand. 

CHILD. 

How very great that God must be. 

Who holds them in the air; 
Too high, I fear, to notice me. 

Or listen to my prayer. 
And will he surely condescend 
To be a little infant's fiiend? 

MOTHER. 

O yes, my lore : for though he made 
Those wonders in the sky, 

Spxti glorious; yonder; mountain; travelled; through; course^ 
iki«t; drew; twinkling; almighty; notice; listen; prayer; though; 
Mmdeieend; wonders; daisy; flutter; insect; supplies; ahnya; 
darHnf ; reigns; above. 
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COMLT'8 READER. M 

Hiou never need to be afraid 

He will neglect thy cry : 
For little as a child may hm, 
A praying child he loves to see. 

Behold the dai^ where we tread, 

Tltat Hide tender thing, — 
Behold the insects over head. 

That jQutter in the spring!-^ 
I£s goodness makes the ddsy rise. 
And every insect's wants supplies. 

He makes the litde child his care. 

He sees it day and night ; 
He hears its litde infant prayer, 

lis always in his sight 
Hien let my darling always love 
The God who rules and reigns above* 



, GOOD NEIGHBOURS. ^ 

SoLOMOK says, A man that would have fnends, must 
show himself friendly. To which may be added, If a man 
wodd have kind and good neighbours, he must be kind 
and neighbourly himself. 

To do unto others as we would have others do to us, will 
go fiur towards the harmony and peace of neighbours.. 
Some rules or precepts like those which follow may also 
be usefrd. 

If you have occasion to borrow any thing of a neighbour, 
take care always to return it as soon as you have dpn^ 
with it, and acknowledge the favour. 

fiFBUb Solomon; friends; friendly; Deighbours; towards; bar- 
mony ; precepts ; useful ; occation ; borrow ; acknowledge ; owners 
ralnable; attention; injury; accidental; borrowed; repaired; con- 
dition; otherwise; compensation; trespass; ponltry; injartng; 
aeighbonr. 
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Many books and tahiabk articles hav% been lost to tbe 
owners, for want of attention ta this rule, of doing as jou 
would be done by. 

If any injury or accidental damage should hl^pen to a 
borrowed article, let it be repaired so as to be returned to 
the owner in as good condition as it was when borrowed ; 
otherwise acknowledge the defect, and ofieif compensation. 

Always keep good line-fences,' so that your pigs, cattle, . 
and other thiogs, ml^ not trespass on your neighbour's 
grounds. . 

Let your poultry be kept up, or oihervrise be. pre vented 
from injuring your neighbour's garden, com, or other crops. 



INDiaO«&<^ 

Indigo is a plant that grows about two leet h^^ It 
requires a light, rich soil iaoiwarm climate. The seeds, 
which look like gunpowder as to size and colour, are sown 
or planted in furrows, about a foot apart. He leaves of 
the plant are green, and the blossoms of a redcBidi colour, 
resembling pea-blossoms. 

In about six weeks or two months after the seeds have 
been sown, the crop is ready for cutting. 

The indigo plants are then placed in layers, iii a large 
wooden vat, and covered with water. 

In this state they soon ferment, and the water or fluid 
part appears green, but changes to blue* 

It is then drawn off into another vat, and stirred until the 
colouring matter unites in one body. 

The water being then drawn off, the blue sedimeut re- 
mains, which, when dried, is formed into small lumps or 

8pb^ indigo; climate^ define it 8peU f^upow^ef; fnrrowss 
leaves; resMnbUng ; blossoms; layers; Wooden; ferment; dffi^e it 
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COXLT'S EBADSR. fT 

li^ squara ctkm^ aad put up ready Cot aale. The beat 
md^ is of a dark, abining bkt, and is used for dyeing. 

Indigo i^ ndsed in the sonthem stipes ; bnt iar the greater 
portion of what is used, k imported from the BritL^ EasCf 
Indies. 

Cochineal, which is used in dyeing scarlet, crimson, and 
other bright colours, is an insect, seldom larger than the size 
of a grain of barley. 

The cochineal insects are reared with care; and at a 
proper time of their growth, they are put into boxes well 
lined with coarse cloth. In this confinement, they lay their 
eggs, and then die. When thoroughly dried, they are put 
up in bags, and form an article of commerce. 

Cochineal is found in Mexico, Georgia, and some of the 
West India islands. 

Maimer is fhe root of a plant, and is used in dyeing a 
red cdour. It grows in the south of Europe and in India. 



WHY THE SUN APPEARS LARGER AT SUNRISE AND 
SUNSET; 

Some little children^ and some larger grown persons, m- 
quire why the sun and moon appear so much larger when 
just rising or setting, than when diey are a few hours high, 
or at noon. 

To answer and explain this question, we must consider 
that the air or atmosphere is more compact and close near 
the surface of the earth, than it is higher up. This is called 
the density of the atmosphere. 

BpeU flidd; stirred; colonriiif^; sediment; define it SpeU dyeing; 
unported; define it Spell cochineal; crtmson ;. barley ; reared; 
growth; thoroughly; commerce; islands. 
Spzlx. children ;. grown ; answer ; explain ; question ; atmo^here* 
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llie reason'of tfaik doudty of the airnesrttie earth, kbe- 
cause the tippler p«ts of the atmbflptere press upoa tin 
lower, some^^mt like a pile of loose cot^& or wooL When 
a lai^ quantily of tiiese or oAiei light .^ol^stajic^s ,i$ Ij^e^tped 
on, the weight of the upper part presses the bottom or lowef 
part closer together, and it becomes moie compact. So it 
is with the air or atmosphere ; and while the lower part is 
dense or compact, the upper part is rare or thin. 

Now, when we look at any thing through a dense medium, 
it appears larger than when it is seen through a rare or thin 
medium. But we see the sun and mioon, when rising or 
setting, through the dense part of the atmosphere that is next 
and near to the surface of the earth, and therefore they ap^ 
pear larger than when they are seen nearer perpendicular, 
through a rarer medium. 

To prove this, let a ten-cent piece be put into a cask full 
of dear water. It will sink to the bottom, and iberi jq;)pear 
to be'larger than when seen in the air. Hie ieason is, be- 
cause water is a^ denser medium than air. 

The water in some of the lakes is so clear and transparent, 

that the bottom may be seen fifteen or twenty feet deep. In 

one of these lakes, an Indian was induced to dive to the 

bottom, in order to get a, quarter of a , dollar which some 

person threw into the water, promising to give him the 

money if he would bring it up. TKe Indian, not seeing 

the piece before it w^ 'thrown in, thought it was a dollar, ft 

appeared so lai^e. Hie reason of its appearing so large 

was, that it was seen through (he dense iti^diuiai of the 

water, which magnified it. 

■' t '■ ? ■ . ''' ■ . ■ ■ I _ ii I I I 

surface; higher; density; compact; somewhat; quantity; T^eight; 
substances ; bottom ; through ; dense ; define it. Spell medium ; 
nearer; perpendicular; define it SpeU piece; reason; because; 
denser; define it. SpeU transparent; define it SpeU iifleen; 
twenty; Indian; quarter; doUar; threw; promising; thrajrA; 
thought; appeared; magnified; define it Spell atmo^h^-; define 
it Spell balloon; distance; ground; size} ttgH 
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In like manner, the dense atmoepkere may be said to 
magnify the snn and moon when rising or. setfing, because 
liiey are seen through a great distance o^d^enseair. 

So a man, a house, a balloon, or a bird, a mUe«rtwoii^i6 
us, on or near the ground appears neaily of fbtt size. But a 
balloon, or a bird, ot a boy's kite, when a mBe or more!high 
in the air^ and nearly over our heads, would appear Tery 
small and almost out of sight. 



SHORT ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM PENN. 

William Penn wks bom in London, in the year 1644^ 
about two hundred years ago. Hi^ father's name was 
"William Penn, an admiral in the British navy. 

When William Penn was about fifteen years old, he was 
sent to Oxford college, that he might be educated for the 
practice of the law. But his mind became impressed with 
serious thoughts, and he chose rather to renounce the vani- 
ties and greatness of the world, in order that he might enjoy 
P^ace with his heavenly Father. 

In the twenty-second year of his age, he became a mem- 
ber of the religious society of Friends ; and about two years 
after, he appeared in the station of a ininister of the gospel. 

He suffered much on accoupt of his reli^ous opinions, 
being several times thrown into prison for attending meet- 
ings, and preaching to the people. 

But while he was confined in prison, he was not idle. 
He wrote much on religious and civil subjects. One of his 
books, called "No Cross, No Crown,'* is ah excellent 
work, and worthy of being read by all classes of people. 

Spxxl William Penn ; admiral ; eoUege. What is a college 1 Spell 
educated ; impressed ; renounce ; define it. Spell religious ; society; 
thrown; preaching; people; civil; excellent; judgment; intimate; 
knoiflcdg*; gortrnment; hittorf$ ^ouatry^; petition; portiom/ 
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I^^am Pfenn was a man of sound jadg^nt,. botl^ io 
religioas and dvii inatters. He had also an intimate know- 
ledge of the laws, goyemment, and history of the country in 
which he livod. 

In the year 1680, he presented a petition to the king 
c{ Unhand, aajdng for the grant of a portion of land on 
the western Aie of the river Delaware. In Ihe next year his 
request was granted, and he became the proprietor of the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

William Penn, however, did not think that this grant from 
the long could give him a just and fiill right to the soil. 
He therefore made a treaty with the Indians, and purchased 
the land of them also. 

So mild and gentle were the manners of William Perm, 
and so open, upright, and honest was his conduct toward 
the Indian natives, that he gained their entire confidence 
and esteem. 

A great many people in England bought land of Wffliam 
Penn, and crossed the Atlantic ocean with their families, to 
settle in this wilderness country ; where they might enjoy 
their reli^on, and worship their Creator according to the 
dictates of Truth in their minds, without being persecuted or 
cast into prison for it. 

But many of the early settlers in Pennsylvania would 
have suffered greatly, had it not been for the kindness of 
the Indians In supplying them with food, and assisting them 
in settling in the woods. 

In forming a code of laws for the government of his 
colony, William Penn had special regard to that liberty of 
conscience, which he considered the natural right of all men. 

Delaware; prop ri etor ; define it. SpeU Pennsylvania; however; 
trea^; Indians; purchased; honest; their; confidence; Eng^d; 
brought; Atlantic ; ocean ; religion ; dictates ; persecuted ; settlers; 
supplying; assisting; settling; government; colony. What is « 
colonj 1 SpeU tpeoal; conscience ; considered ; adapted ; define it 
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Hi Aerefim wisefy adi^tqd his laws to promote the h^pi« 
ness, peace, and prosperity of the people yrko oojght come 
to »Btfle in the province. 

In person, William Penn was tall and ttUetip ; and ho 
was said to have been a fine Ic^Idi^g, partly man. 

He possessed great sweetness and meekness of taiq>er, 
and a native energy of mind, improved by rehgious principle. 
But the ^at rule of his life and conduct wbs( the fear of 
Grod, and the love of truth and justice. 

tl>is sense of religion and moral rectitude was embraced 
by him in eady hfe ; and by it he was tau^ to judge of 
things according to their real value, lliis conferied on him 
a d^mty aind nobility, beyond the pow^ of Iqngs or of 
wealth to bestow. 

He was truly a great.man ; yet biti great)^99 C09;psted not 
in ^ow and splendour, but in his huioility, wistdpm, good- 
ness, and beneficence. 

He died in theryear 1718, aged about ^ey^ty-four years. 



PEOCBSS OF MAKING PINS. 

PtNS are made c^ brass, drawn out into wire. To make 
wire, a bar of metal i^ draivn througl^ a hole in an iron or 
steel plate, which is rather too ^mall Sot it : but being drawn 
Aroug^ with great force, it becomes smaller. It is then 
drawn through holes smaller and smaller, until it becomesr 
wire of the size wanted. 

In the first place, die bras^ wir^ of which pins are made, 
is rendered quite straight, ft is tl^en cut ^io prpper lengths 

of four, five, or six inches, so as to make a|x pins.of each. 

■ ■ - ' ■ ■ - -^ ,-,,.•..•- , .- . ■ ^ ■ 

Spell prosperity ; prbviDce ; atliktiS ; define it Spell portly ; pos 
ses»ed ; sweetness ; energy ; demie it. Spell religious ; principle 
sense; moral; rectitude; embraced; Mv^t; yftlue; cg^r^ed, 
dignity. Define dignity. SpeU nobility; wealth; conaiste^^ splen* 
4oiu" fauttility: bgnefiotntt. What it hit»f^%%$1 
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lliese lengths are first pointed or dxaipened at eadi end. 
This is done by dnldren, with each a couple of grindstonei 
before him, — one coarse and the other fine ; and they are 
toii^ by a whed. 

A boy takes up a handful of these lengths of wire, and 

applies their ends to the coaorse and then to. the fine grind- 

atiHie, turning them round at the same time. Thk is done 

80 rapidly, that it is said (me boy can point sixteen thousand 

^ pins in an hour. 

The length of a pin is then taken off eadi end oi these 
pieces of wirie, and die remaining ends are ground again to 
pdnts ; Bod so on till the wire is used up. 

Being thus p6inted,-the pins are next to receive the head; 
which is formed in the following manner. 

Round a straight wke, the size of the pins, another wire 
is wound or twisted by means of a idieel, for some length, 
till it has the fi)rm of a little brass cylinder. Then the 
straight wire is drawn out, and the twisted part is hdlow, 
like a spiral coil or cylinder. 

This ^iral cylinder is then cut into small bits, each con- 
taining two twists, which are to form the pin heads. 

After being heated red hot in order to soften them, when 
cool, a heap of them is placed in a dish before each of the 
children who are to head the pins. 

Ea(^h of the children being ftimished with a machine for 
festening on the head, these bits are taken up one at a tii»e 
on the end of the pins, and by the force of the machine made 
to adhere clos^ to them, in a smooth round form. 

All this is done with a motion so quick, that a spectator 
can hardly count the number of pins headed by one 
person. 

Bbmll proceM; drawn; metal; smaller; rendered; straight 
iengUis; pointed; sharpened; couple; grindstone; coarse; wheels 
applies; rapidly; sixteen; pieces: remaining ; points; following: 
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COMLT'S BBAIKBB. 'tk$ 

The jina are now made, but they aie only yeDow bran, 
^le next process is to give ibem whiteness. Thif is done 
by potting them into a solution of tin prepared with the lees 
of wine* By a chemical operation, the tin aopn. adheies to 
the brass, and giyes.the pins a white appearance. 

They are then polished, by putting large numbers of them 
into a vessel with a quantity of bran. Tjbe vessel bei^g 
turned round with a quick motion, the pins are thus rubbed, 
till they are perfectly bright 

Last of all, they are stuck in rows upon the pin*papen^, 
with neatness, so many in a row, m regular order. They 
are then ready for sale. 

Much of these operations is done by children, and jijbey 
acquire a habit of doing it with amazing dexterity. But as 
each one attends only to one part of the business, so the 
making of every {nn has to pass through many hands, before 
it is ready for use. . 

Some modem improvements have been made in the pro- 
cess of making pins ; particularly in making heads out of 
tiie same wire as the body of the pin. 

receive; size; twisted; cylinder; define it. SpieU i^rad^ eofl, 
containing; twists; which; soften; placed; children; furnished; 
machine; fastening; adhere; define it Spell smooth; motion; 
spectator; define it Snell headed; yeUow; whiteness; putting; 
solution ; define it Spell chemical ; operation ; adheres ; define it 
i^>ell appearance ; polished; vessel; quantity; perfectly; bright; 
neatness ; regular ; acquire ; define it SpeU amazing ; deztexitr; 
define it SpeU business ; ready ; modem ;^ define it Spell parti* 
eolarly; improvements. - ~ ' ' 
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ON PEACD ANP WAR. 

A UTTLE' boy was once asked ff lie knew <fae reason 
wl^ erery body loved lum. He said he did not know, 
unless it was because he loved every body. 

When we love every body, we feel much more hapgy 
ffaan when we feel anger or hatred towards any one. 

Love produces good will and kindness towards oth^rSy 
and promotes the happiness and comfort of others as well as 
our own. 

Lov6 is the root and spring of all true and real happiness 
in tlus life and in that which is to come : for love is of Qod, 
astdCrod is love. 

Biit wrath and hatred make people unhappy, and produce 
abundance Qf evil in the world. 

Every feeling, and every desire or action that is contrary 
to love, is evil, and tends to misery and unhappiness. 

Pride and a selfish spirit are the root and SQWce of janger, 
strife, envy, hatred, and contention. 

H^^e anger, hatred, envy, malice, crudfy, and revenge, 
are aB ungodly and wicked, because Aej are opposite to 
love, peace, and good will. 

Prom whence ariise quarrels, disputes and wars ? They 
do not proceed from love and good feelings. Bo they not 
come from the evil root of selfishness, improper desires and 
lusts, pride, and ungovemed passions ? 

Let these be subdued and restrained, and quarrels, wars, 
and fightings will cease, with all their imhappy efiects and 
dreadfiil consequences. 
. To minds that delight to dwell under the happy influence 

8nu knew; every; prodaces; wrath; unhappy; abundance, 
malice ; opposite ; eource ; contentioa ; quarrels. ; seliishness ; nn« 
foremed ; snbdaed ; restrained ; consequences ; inflnence ; soldiers; 
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COMLT^B RSADEft. Mft 

of lore^ ittid'pdBde and good-wQl to all, an aitaiy of soldiers, 
or a milkaly parade i»€sents a painful ftig^ Beca^tse it 
is connected with tbe shocking ideas of destroying bumaoi 
Mfe^ and inoreitting the miseiies and sufferings of manldad. 

War is contrary to flie precepts and spirit of the gospel. 

When correctly viewed, war is equally the disgrace and 
tfie scourge of nations. It shortens human life, and lessens 
ike ninnber and kind of enjoyments in the human fionily. 

Between peace and war there is no comparison of advan- 
tages. Peace leads to pros^rify and happiness, while war 
tends to misery and destruction. 

It is time that the nations of the earth had rest firom the 
miseries, and calamities of w^. It b time that children and 
youth were taught that they are bom for other and far more 
iioble purposes, than the shedding of human blood. 

As human life is given by Grod alone, be only has a right 
to take it away. 

No pen or pencil can draw in its true colours the por^nlt 
of war. It is aQ ^dreme, — all honible,*-^ wicked. 

It is a sboiAiBg sight to a feeling m»d, to see two men 
quarrel and fight. But when a great marny tiiousanda on 
each side of a batde meet for the puippse of killing each 
otb^, — ^when hundreds of men are dash^ in pieces. by 
oarnion-balls and bombn^idk,— or shot down with bullets 
and grape^<^— <;ut and sladied with swOrds, or stabbied 
with bayonets, or crashed by carriages and trampled by 
h(»rses, — ^rusdiing on one another with horrid curses and mur- 
'derous fury, amidst the groans and cries ;0f the wounded and 
dying,— such a scene <rf battle must present a spectacle of 
shocking carnage, slaughter, and misery, which neither 
tongue, pen, nor pencil can reach or describe. 

. , ■ I . ■ ■ . ' n ,i « I. . , . m 

military ; ideas ; destro3riog ; increasing ; precepts ; viewed ; stotug9 ; 
leases ; etkj<ffmetiti ; comparkon ; advantages ) prosperity; natimis ; 
^•stnicUon; calamities; taogiU; purposes; shedding; ooloiumi 
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But fi^ibci, oa the field of batO^ 4mi Wowdi^' 4ie 
dyiii^, aad tl;^ dei^d, are le^ mngleA togett^,. Mwjr 
whose ^tohff at^d bodied erc^ torn, ix^angled, 9nd out to 
pieces, with ghdsfly wounds, eiidui56 pains mi. txma/9i^ 
which none can conceive, and lie n^lected, w^^inST*. .^uid 
bleeding to death, for houi^, and sometimes for days, — ^till 
they perish with slow and lingering tortures and agonies. . 

But one of the armies, with its gen^raJs, is said to be 
victorio^s, and to come oflf conquerors. Then, the flying of 
colours and banners, and the ringing of bells, with otfae^ 
tokens of rejoicing for conquest, are had on one side,-— ^ 
while on the other, the feelings of anguish, grief, and sorrow, 
rend those femiEes who read the mournful list of iathers, 
brothers, husbands, and children^ slain ^d fallen in battle. - 

The histoiy of wars and batdes is often drawn up in the 
language of conquest and glory ; and purposely painted in 
colours to excite the wonder and applause of children and 
youth. The exploits of heroes and generals in Ihe destrucS 
ibn ot human life, sure held up to view as act$ of morit and 
of valour ihat atbi^ the admiration ci the read^ — instead 
of an «bh(»Tei»ce of the crindes, and crudtties, a^. miseries, 
andrd&toietive eibcts of war. 

Tales «Lnd pictures, and histories of wara and blooddbed, 
of fraud, and violence, and cruelty, are ther^3re improper to 
be put into the hands of ohildren; unless the evils, and 
wickedne^, and mischiefs ot war, and the ckaractecs and 
exploits of warriors -are h^ up t& view in th^ tnift 

pencil; portrait; extreme; horrible; quarrel; pieces; cannon; 
bomb-shells; swords; stabbed; bayonets; carriages; trampled; 
murderous; groans; criess scene; ,s]^ectacle; carnage; define it. 
8peH slaughter ; tongue; pencil; describe; dying; limbs; ghastly; 
conceive; neglected; writhing; "tortures; agonies; victorious; 
conquerors; flying; rejoicing ; conquest ; anguish; griirf; famiUes; 
history; drawn; language; purposely; applause; exploits; heroes; 
valour; admiration; abhorrence; histories; miscbiQfs; characters t 
warri^s ; ej^ituvg \ l^oroism ; sympathy ; horror ; omelQr s i^iswiM 
i9a^..4«c6. 
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mkiuSy it ^xaof; cbntmry to tiie q^iiit md'^temper of the 
gospel erf peace and love. 

Thus, nofeead of exciting admiratton aiiid applause^. £he 
bmyeiy, heroism^ and exploits of Traniors^ ^ouM produce 
in the hunnm m^ the feelings <rf honor ami cBagost, of pity 
and aympatliy) on account erf the ignorance, the cmelfy, the 
crimes, and the miseries of war. 



DESCUIPTION OF A COPPER-MINE IN CORNWALL, 
ENGLAND. 

The descent into the mine was down a shaft, by m^ns 
of ladders. A diaft is a hole made by digging and blasting, 
like a well. 

At the end of each ladder is a resting-place, formed by a 
piece of timber or plank, fixed across the t^aft, and let into 
the stones or earth which are at its sides. 

With each a lighted candle, so held by the thumb and 
fore-finger of the left hand, as to leave the other three fingers 
at liberty to.grasp the rounds of the ladder, and the right hand 
applied to tbe same service, the descent was commenced. 

The labour and h^ard of going down these ladders four 
hundred feet, were very great ; for the rounds of the ladders 
were wet and muddy, amd therefore very slippery. 

Having arrived at the depth of four hundred feet, we 
came to what the' miners call an dditj or level; that is, a 
pa.^ge running in a horizontal direction, or at right angles 
with the shaft. 

This passage had been made through the solid rock, and 
was high enough to allow us to pass along with stooping 

Sf KLi. descriDtion ; England ; descent ; digging ; piece ; fingers 
.liberty; applied; commeocod; hazard; slippery; arrived; depth 
niuning; Iwrizontal; direction; passage; enough; stooping; rarir^ 
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-mhich we 4id for K>me distance ; idben die aoimd <tf humto 
voices from below reached oiir ears. 

We dso heard tiie noise of tools which wtee vsed in 
breaking off Hie ore; apd the report of sm .ei:plo90Q'Of 
powd^ in blasting the rocks, echoed along tfac^te nanow 
eayems with a loud notse, and strcmg smell of mUji^iir and 
smoke. 

We went along this narrow level way, till we came to 
another shaft ; down which we descended two hundred feet 
more ; and were then full six hundred feet below the surface 
of the ground. 

This was the principal scene of the labour of the miners, 
and there were great numbers of them at work m their 
diderent employments. 

Some were boring the rocks; others were charing with 
powder the holes already made. Some were knot king off the 
ore with hammers, or prying it with pick-axes ; others were 
loading buckets with ore, to be drawn to the surface ; and 
others were working a windlass to nuse the rubbish from 
one level to another, and so to the top. 

All were busy, worldng by candle or lamp-light; for here 
the light of day could never come. 

We were three hours in exploring the mine ; and in this 
time we travelled a mile under ground. We could seldom 
walk erect ; often we had to crawl on our hands and knees, 
or lie down flat, and drag ourselves by the points of our 
elbows and toes. 

At one time we went down, and at another we ascended 
through a narrow opening, where we couW hardly squeeze 
our bodies through. At length we came to the channel, 

reached; heard; breaking; explosion; define it SpeU echoed; 
caverns; suJphnr; descended; surface; define it SpeU principal; 
scene; emplo3rmcnts; already; knocking; axes; loading ; windlass ; 
rubbish ; busy ; exploring ; define it Spell traveUed ; crawl ; knees ; 
•^rselves; ascended; define it SpeU squeeze; bodies; channel* 
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wbere the water of the mine flows €^j and tfarougjh this we 
had to wade along, half leg deep, for thirty rods. 

The copper ore was mostly bedded in solid mck; but 
reiy little progress can be made without blastbg. This is 
often dangerous, and many lives of the miners are lost by it 

A ste^on-engine is used to raise the water, and also the 
ore, out oCthe mine. The rod is made of pieces of timber, 
fastened together, and descends more than one thousand feet 
down a shaft. 

The miners go up every night, and down again in the 
morning ; so that they perform every day the journey up and 
down those ladders, which appear so dangerous. 

But in some mines, the people employed in them are 
said to live there from year to year, and seldom or never 
see the li^t of the sun. 

This short account of a copper mine, may give some idea 
of otlier mines ; except that in coal mines, and some others 
&at are under large hills or mountains, instead of shafb, 
there are tunnels cut out, level wifli the bottom of the mine, 
and through these the coal is drawn out in small cars on 
rail-roads made in the bottom of the tunnel. 

through; bedded; progress; blasting; dangerous; steam-engine; 
pieces ; fastened ; descends ; shaft What is a shaft 1 Spell journey ; 
people: coal-mines; mountains; instead; level; through* drawn 
tunnel. What is a tunnel? 
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THE SEAL. 

The common seal is an amphibious animal, and frequents 
the sea-coasts far to the north, where there is mosfly an 
abundance of ice. It lives chiefly upon the finny tenants 
of the ocean, which it chases with wonderful swiftness. It 
also feeds on crabs and water-fowls. To catch the latter, 
the seal divea, and silently coming up under them, seizes 
them by the feet while swimming. 

The front part of a seal's head is very much like that of 
a dog. The snout, or muzzle, is flat and broad ; the eyes 
are of a dark colour, rather large and shining, having 
several short, stiff bristles over them. They are placed 
much nearer to the ears than the nose. The ears are very 
small^ being scarcely at all visible ; and the teeth are like 
other carnivorous animals. 

Spell amphibious ; frequents; ^eapcoasts; chiefly; fiuny; ocean; 
chases; wonderful; seizes; swimming; muzzle; bristles; scarcr!y ; 
visible; teeth; carnivorous ; define it. SpeU seal ; together; webbe ' . 
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Hie foxe legs, or arms of &ie seal, are short; the feet hare 
five toes or claws, with long black nails ; and the toes sure 
joined together by a web, like a goose, to aid it m swim- 
ming. The hind feet, ot tul, also consists of toes and claws 
webbed together. 

Hie common seal is about from four to six feet long. — 
The whole body is covered with thick shining hair, which 
lodes as if it had, been rubbed over with oil, and is mostly 
of a yellowish gray colour. 

Seals brmg f<»th their young ones on land, where they 
suckle them till they are six or sev^i weeks old, and then 
lead them to the water. 

The seal swims with its head erect, and thus mounts the 
foaming billows, cleaving the waves with great force and 
much apparent ease. It dives into the deep, as in an 
instant, to elude its enemies, 'or to pursue its prey; and it 
can remain tmder water for several minutes, — during which 
time, its nostrils are closed so as not to admit the liquid, 
briny element 

Seals appear to be fond of landing on the sea-beach, or 
on rocks and ice-banks, for the purpose of sleeping or basking 
in the sunshine. In fine weather they seem to prefer being 
on the ice, when not engaged in obtaining their food in the 
water. But when a number of seals are thus basking or 
sleq>ing on the ice, which is mostly near the water, they 
appear to have a sentinel that is always on the look out, in 
order to discover the approach of an enemy. If a boat or 
any other enemy is seen coming towards them, on a signal 
given, they hastily retreat to the water for safety. 

The seals are generally very fat, and produce plenty of 

id; mbbed; yeUowish; suckle; swims; foaming; billows; 

tng; apparent ; ease ; elude; pursue; prey; minutes; nostrils; 

Jd; element ; sea^beach ; purpose; baskmg; sunshine; weather; 

aining; sentinel; define it SpeU approach; signal; generally; 
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dl ; aad tbeir flesh is cf a daik red coioiir« Hie people 
who live in those parts el die woild where seals aboond, 
use &eir flesh for food, dther cooked or raw. Their oil is 
used in lamps, and for aU purpose to which whale oil is 
applied. 

The i^kms of seals are used in vsoious kinds of manuiac- 
tures, such as the making of truidos and saddl^iy. When 
tanned, the leather is hgbt, soft, and pliable ; and Is used 
for making boots and shoes. 

Seal sldns are also much used by the native for various 
purposes; among which is the making of dieir boats cv 
canoes. A small boat to carry one. person seldom weighs 
more than fifty or sixty pounds, and is easily carried from 
place to place. A light piece of wood runs along each side, 
to which a frame made of whalebone is attached, and seal- 
skins are stretched over the wlfole. Sometimes larger boats 
are constructed so as to carry fifteen or twenty persons, and 
they are propelled with short oars over the briny waves. 

The sealers, or those who hunt and kill seals for the ddns 
and oil, destroy great numbers of them every year. One 
ship alone has been known to obtain a cargo of four or five 
thousand seal-skins, and more than a hundred t(His of oil. 

hastily; cooked; their; applied; whale-oil; seals; maoufactures 
saddlery; pliable; shoes; 6asioes; weighs; easily; whalebone 
attached; stretched; constructed s jHTo^lled; define it BpeL 
destroy ; caigo ; define it 
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BALLOON. 

A BALLOON is a large bag, mostly of a round or globular 
sbape^ made of silk or some other strong substance ; and, to 
increase its strength, it is enclosed in a firm net- work, made 
of twine or cordage. 

A balloon that is intended to cany a man up in the air, 
is sometimes as large as a small house ; that is, it may be 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter. 

To &e. bottom or lower part of the net-work which sur- 
rounds &e silk balloon, there is a little car or light boat 
fixed by ropes or cords : in this car the man sits, with his 
books, or tools, or other things that he may want to take 
with him up in the air. 

The balloon, or large silken globe, being made air-tight 
by means of a gum or varnish spread over it, is filled with 
hydrogen gas ; which is a kind of air much lighter than 
the common air we breathe. 

Spbll balloon; globular; substance; increase; strength; twine; 
enclosed; intended; sometimes; thirty; diameter; define it Spell 
bottom; f\irrounds; silktn; air-tight; yarnish; »pr«ftd; K/drogen 
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It is because this gas is so much lighter than the air of 
the atmosphere, that it riises upward and carries the balloon 
and the car, with the man in it, to a great hei^t, even 
above the clouds. 

As the balloon rises in the air, it is carried along by the 
wind, as the clouds are ; and the hi^er it is from the earth, 
the smaller it appears, until it gets out of sight 

When the balloon ascends reiy high, the man in the car 
often has to let out some of the gas, in order to keep it from 
bursting. 

But, although men hare been earned up to very great 
heights in the air, and have come down again in safety, it 
looks like a ^at risk of hiunan life, for little or no real 
use to any one, nor to mankind at large. 

Can it be right for people to venture their lives on dan- 
gerous e^tploits, out of mere idle curiosity ? History informs 
us, diat several peiisons who have gone up in balloons, have 
been killed by falling flrom a great height to the ground. 

Birds and insects being very light, and fumi^ed by the 
Creator with wings to bear them up, appear to be designed 
to fly in the air, as their prq>er element. So also &e fishes 
are formed to inhabit the waters and to live and move in 
them, according to their various modes of life. 

But in vai^i have men attempted to construct wings for 
the purpose of flying in the air, because the power of using 
them has been beyond the reach of human art- to supply. 
The surface of the earth and of the waters appears to be the 
proper province of man. 

breathe; carried; higher; ascends; bursting; although i heights 
venture; dangerous; exploits; define it Spell curiosity; history 
insects ; famished ; inhabit ; attempted ; constiroct ; surface. 
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NARRATIVE OF A VAIN YOUTa 

Ik the days of my youth, I b^an to love gay and wanton 
eompany ; and though I was kept from using pro&ne Ian- . 
guage, or being guilty of reproachful conduct; yet there 
was a plant in me which produced much wild fruit. 

My merciful heavenly Father, however, did not utterly 
Ibrsake me ; but at times, through his grace, I was brought 
a^ously to consider my ways ; and the sense of my folly 
and backslidings often afiected me with sorrow. But for 
want of rightly attending to the reproofs of instruction in my 
own mind, vanity was added to vimity, and repentance to 
repentance ; aad I became more and more alienated from 
the path of innocence, and hastened toward destruction. 

When I meditate on the gulf towards which I then 
travdled, and refect on my youthful disobedience, — for 
these things I weep — mine eye runneth do^m with water. 

As I advanced in age, the number of my acquaintances 
increased, and thereby my temptations were multiplied, and 
my way became more difficult to be reformed. 

Although in my younger days, I had found comfort in 
reading die holy Scriptures, and thinking on heavenly 
things, I was now estranged therefrom. I knew I was 
going from the path of safety and peace, but I seemed to 
have no resolution to return. 

In this state, serious thoughts and Reflections were un« 
pleasant to .me ; while youthful vanities and diversions 
were my greatest pleasure. Running on in this road, I 
found naasy others like myself, and we associated together 
in that disposition which is the reverse of true friendship. 

Spell youth; waiflSRT language ; gfuilty; reproachful; produced; 
merciful; seriously; backslidings; reproofs; alienated; hastened; 
gulf; traveUed; disobedience; estranged; although; acquaintances; 
Scriptures; reflections; unpleasant; diversions; associated; dispo- 
sitions; fiiendship; doubted; recoverjpf amazement; confusion; 
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But in this swift race of youthful folly, it pleased God 
to visit me with sickness, so that I doubted of recovery. 
Then did darkness, horror, and amazement, with full force, 
seize upon me, even when my pain^and distress of body 
were very great. 

Being filled with remorse and confusion, and in great 
affliction both of body and mind, I lay and bewailed my 
imhappy condition. I had not confidence to lift up my 
cries unto Grod, whom I had thus offended : but in a deep 
and painful sense of my great folly, I was humbled before 
him. 

At length, that Divine Word which is as a fire and a 
hammer, broke and dissolved my rebellious heart; and 
then my prayers were put up to God, in the oontrition of 
my soul. In the multitude of his tender merries, I now 
found inward relief firom my trouble — ^and felt strong de- 
sires, that if h^ would be pleased to restore me to healdi, 
I might walk hninbly before him. 

After my recovery, this care and concern remained with 
me for some time. But, by degrees, I again gave way 
to lightness and youthful vanities ; and, getting into com- 
pany with lively, wanton young people, the same disposi- 
tion gained strength in me, and I lost ground. 

The Lord had been very gracious to me, and spoke 
peace to me in the time of my distress ; but I now most 
ungratefully turned again to folly ; for which at times I felt 
sharp reproof, but did not get humble enou^ to ask for 
his divine help. 

I was not so hardened as to C(mmiit scandalous actions, 
or gross wickedness ; but to exceed in vanity and pi^ote 
mirth was my greatest delight Yet in the midst of this, I 

seize; bewailed; rebellions; contrition; concern; youthful; horror; 
company; remorse; wanton; pleasure; unhappy; whom; sense; 
dissolved; rebellious; contrition; mercies; relief; recovery; youth- 
fiil ; wanton ; ungratefully ; enough } scandalous ; delivered ; scenes; 
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ofteai^ sad, and at times wished to be deliyered fixan 
these vanities. 

Thus, I went on for some time in a course of wanton* 
ness, mirth, and vanity ; while pleasing scenes of amose- 
ment were continually presenting to my imagination ; until 
at length I fdt the judgments of God in my soul, like a 
eonsuming fire ; and, looking over my past life, the pros- 
pect was awful. 

I then resolved totally to leave off some of my vain 
amusements: but there was a secret reserve in my heart 
of the more refined part of them; and I did not get 
humble enou^ to find true peace. 

In this state, I had great trouble of mind; for there 
remained in me an unsubjected will, which rendered all 
my resolutions and labours finitless. Keen convictions 
i^ill followed me, until, at lengdi, I became willing to 
bow down in deep humility of soul beforg God. In this 
state, I was enabled to pray for his help to deliver m( 
from all those vanities which had so ensnared me. 

I was now induced to look seriously at the means by 
which I had been drawn away firom the pure Truth ;. and 
as I learned to bear the cross to my selfish desires, I saw 
clearly fliat if I would live the life which the faithful ser- 
vants of God lived in, I must not go into company, as 
heretofore, in my own will ; but all the cravings of sense 
inust be governed by a divine principle. 

In times of sorrow and abasement, these ihstructions were 
sealed upon my mind. And as I kept humble and watchfiil, 
I felt the power of the cross of Christ to prevsul over my 
selfish desires, so that I was {^reserved in a good degree 

1" ^ 

wantonness; continnally; imagination; length; jndgments; awful; 
totally; amusements; trouble; resolutions; fruitless; humility; 
enabled; convictions ; until; unsubjected; deliver; induced; drawn ; 
seriously; learned; would; servants; heretofore; sense; governed; 
principle; sorrow; instnictions ; watchftil ; prevail s preserved i 
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of steadiness of conduct, and avoided such company as had 
often been a snare to me. 

As .1 lived under the cross, and simply followed the 
openings of the light of Truth, my mind from day to day 
was more enlightened. My former companions were left to 
judge of me as they would : for I found it safest for me to 
live retired, and to keep these things sealed up in my own 
mind. 

While I silently ponder on that change wrought in me by 
the power of divine grace, I find nO language equal to the 
description of it, nor any meams by which to convey to an- 
other a clear idea of it. I looked upon the works of Grod in 
this visible creation, and an awfiil reverence covered my 
liiind. My heart was tender, and often contrite, and univer- 
sal love to my fellow creatures increased in me. 

This will be understood by those who have walked in the 
sam^ path. Some glances of real beauty may be seen in 
the countenance of such who dwell in true meekness. 
There is a harmony and sweetness in the sound of that 
voice to which divine love ^ves utterance, and some ap- 
pearance of right order in their temper and conduct whose 
passions and desires are rightly regulated. But all these do 
not folly show forth that inward life to such who have not 
felt it; for this "white stone,*' or "new name," is known 
righfly to such only who have it. 

steadiness; avoided; followed; openings; enlightened; companions; 
sealed; silently; wrought; language; description; convey; visible; 
idea; reverence; covered; heart; universal; beauty. 
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THE EYE. 

That vrhich is called the eye-ball is a hollow globe, 
filled with certain transparent humours, through which the 
light passes to the inside, or back part of the eye, called the 
retina. 

The light that is reflected from any thing we look at, con- 
veys the image of that object to the retina ; and this image 
or likeness is transmitted to the brain through the medium 
of the optic nerves. 

The white of the eye contains a transparent substance, 
called the cornea; behind which is a partition called the 
iriSy because of the various colours which it exhibits. It is 
from the apparent colour of the iris, that the eyes are said to 
be black, brown, gray, blue, &c. 

In the centre of the iris there is an opening, called the 
pupil of the eye. This can be enlarged or diminished, so 
as to admit more or less light through it to the retina. Cats, 
owls, and many other nocturnal animals have very large 
pupils, which they nearly close in the day-time, so as to 
appear like a narrow streak ; but at night or in the daik, 
they open the pupils wide, in order to admit the light and 
gather the scattered rays. 

When there is too bright a glare of li^t, we naturally 
close or Contract the >pupil, so as to prevent its giving us 
pain. For the same reason, we cannot look at the sun, 
or any very bright dazzling , object, without hurtmg the 
eye. But when we go from a U^t room, out in the air 
of a dark evening, at first it seems very dark: but in a 

Spell eye-baU; certain; transpareDt; define it Spell humours; 
through; retina; reflected; define it SpeU conveys ; image; trans- 
mitted; define it Spel^ medium; optic; define it Spell substance; 
transparent; cornea; iris; partition; colours; exhibits; centre; iris; 
pupjjK diminished ; define it Spell nocturnal; define it Spell streak; 
seattered' naturally; dazzling; gradually; delicate; surrounded 
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little while it appears lighter, because we gradually enlaigp 
the pupils of our eyes 

The tender and delicate eye, being placed in a hollow, 
or socket surrounded with bones, is also protected irom 
injury by means of the eye-Uds and the eye-brows. 

By the muscles of the eye-brows, and the strong hsdis 
that grow on them, the eyes are shaded and often shielded 
from what would injure them. 

But the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, are more 
abundantly evident in the protection and uses of the eye- 
lids. These are furnished with delicate hairs called eye- 
lashes, which form a kind of grate or screen in front of 
the eye, to defend it from outward dangers, and prevent 
the entrance of things that would hinder our sight. 

The eye-lids also aid in preventing too much light from 
entering the eye, both when we are awake and when we 
sleep. But if any dust, or motes, or small particles enter the 
eye, by the act of winking, they assist in wiping them out 

In order to keep the eye moist and clean, so that it may 
be bright and clear for seeing objects, a wash or liquid is 
constantly suppUed for that purpose, and spread over the 
ball of the eye by the action of the lids in winking. 

This wash or /moisture is the same as tears; only it is 
furnished in very small portions, m common. It proceeds 
from a little spongy, fleshy substimce, called a ^and, whidi 
lies under the bone on whidi the eye-brow is placed, and 
is out of inght on the side next the temples. 

Every time we wink or shut our eyes, these tear-^ands are 
pressed on by the upper eye-lids, and a little moistu^ is 
forced out and spread over the ball of the eye, in order to 
wash it and keep it clean. 



hoUow; injuiy; mosdes; shielded; define it Spell abundantly; 
evident ; protection ; eye-Uds ;' famished ; grate ; screen ; preycAting . 
particles ; winking ; wiping ; moist ; seeing ; liquid; supplied ;, spread . 
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All the chut and fine particles that may get into the eye, 
are thus washed off by this tear-water, and carried to the 
oorner of the eye next the nose* Here are two little canals 
m each ^ye, which convey the tears into larger tubes that 
pass throu^ the bone, and empty them into the nose ; while 
the dust is sometimes left in the comer of the eye in a 
little ball, as it is often found in the morning when w 
awake. 

If through joy, or grief, or fear, or pain, or by reason of 
any thing getting into the eye that causes pain, there is a 
^greater portion of this tear-water pressed out of the glands 
than can find vent through the tubes into the nose, the eyes 
overflow, and the tears run down the cheeks. In persons 
of weak eyes, the same effect is sometimes produced by 
going out in a cold wind, or looking too intensely at bright 
or small objects. 

If the tubes conveying the water from the eyes into the 
nose should become stopped, diseases in the eyes might 
ensue, and the sense of smelling become impaired. 



LATITUDE, LONGITUDE, LENGTH OF DAYS, &c 

The earth on which we live is a large globe, nearly 
eight thousand miles in diameter ; and it turns round on its 
axis once in twenty-four hours. 

The axis of the earth is a line which is supposed to pass 
through the middle of it from north to south ; die north end 
of which is called the north poUy and the south end thereof, 
the sovth pok. 

moisture; portions; spongy; substance; eye^brow; pressed; eye- 
lids ; forced ; particles ; washed; carried ; canals ; convey ; through ; 
Homing; getting; ovei^ow ; intensely ; objects; conveying; stopped; 
diseases; impaired. 
Unibi, earth; eight; thousand; diameter; axis; through; skies; 
. €<Atimied; equally; «quat<Mr; surface; latitude; reckoned; circle; 
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If fte nordi end of this axis were contiaued lo die rides^ 
it would stnke the north star, very neariy. H^ftee, the 
nordi star is often called the poU-star. 

The middle of fee earth, or a Hne drawn round it from 
east to west, and every where equally distant from the poles, 
is called the equaior. 

The distance of any place on the sur&ce of die earth bom 
the equator, is called the laiitude of that place. 

Latitude is reckoned in degrees and minutes ; because 
every circle is supposed to be divided into three hundred 
and sixty degrees, and every degree into sixty minutes. 

The poles are every where ninety degrees from the equa 
tor ; and as the latitude is reckoned from the equator to- 
wards the poles, so it is evident that latitude can only be 
counted in a quarter of a circle ; that is, within ninety de- 
grees, and it is either north or south. 

As every degree on the equator is found to be about sixty- 
nine miles and a half, so the latitude of any place, in miles, 
is so many times sixty-nine and a half miles, as there are 
degrees in the latitude. 

Philadelphia is in about forty degrees of north latitude. 
If we multiply forty by sixty-nine and a half, we shall have 
two thousand seven hundred and eighty; the mimber of 
miles from the equator to Philadelphia. 

In geography, every place has its latitude and its 
longitude. 

Longitude is the distance, in degrees and minutes, redc- 
oned on the equator from some meridian fixed on as i 
standard, and it is either east or west. 

In maps, the degrees of latitude are commonly placed at 
the sides or borders of the map, and are north latitude, if 

divided ; degrees; eyident; qtiarter; PhiUdelphia; euchty; geography; 
kysgitwlf { meridian; represent} direotljr; bosizon; u3iM\ Qo«atriae{ 
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Aenru the equator, and soutb, if bdow it. The degrees of 
loBgitude are placed at the top axxil bottom of die map, and 
are either east or west 

In globes that >represent the earth, the meridian lines on 
wbich latitude is reckoned, are circles passing dirougfa the 
equator from north to south, at right angles. But eveiy 
pktee between these circles is supposed to have its. own 
meridian, or north and south hne« 

Longitude is marked in degrees, and is reck<med on the 
equator only. 

When the sun appears to be on, or directly over any 
meridian, it is noon, or the middle of the day, to all the 
places ^t are on that meridian circle. 

The line or circle which bounds our view all around us, 
is called the horizon* 

As the earth turns on its axis, and all the countries and 
po<q)le on its surface turn with it, so the sun, moon, and 
stars appear to rise and set in the horizon of every place. 

But the length of the day is difTerent in different places on 
tLe globe ; because they are nearer to or farther from the 
equator, where the days are always twelve hours long. 

The earth goes round the sun once every year in a great 
ckcle or ellipsis, called the earth's orbit, which is about one 
hundred and ninety millions of miles in diameter. But tlie 
equator, or middle of the earth is not always in the line of 
this orbit circle. 

The part of the earth which is in the line or plane of this 
orbit, varies from the -equator, and is one-half of the year 
north of it, and the other half south. The line or part of 
the earth which is always toward the sun in this orbit circle, 
is called the ecliptic line. 



iiffer^nt ; twelre ; once ; ellipsis ; orbit ; which ; diamclsr ; define it 
^jP^U vamt; wiualor; toUpdc; boriJoe; flcflM it filp^ "MfMi 
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But the mm alwajrs rises in that part of the eeliptic lm« 
which cuts the horizon ; and hence, as it contmually varies, 
the sun rises sooner or later, and causes the days to be 
longer or shorter. 

As the eclq>tic line, or apparent path of the sun, is north 
of the equator in summer, and ^outh of it in winter, so the 
days are longer than twelve hours in summer and shorter in 
winter, at all places north of the equator. 

The eeliptic circle crosses the equator in two pdnts, 
which are called the equinoctial points ; because when the 
sun rises in either of ^ese points, the days and nights are 
equal all over the world. 

When the sun rises to the north of east,.the days are 
longer than the nights ; and when it rises to the south of 
east, the days are shorter than the nights, in all places of 
north latitude* 

When the moon is near the full, it is in or near that part 
of the ecliptic which is opposite to the sun ; and hence, in 
summer, it rises south of east. But in winter, for the same 
reason, the moon rises, when full, to the north of east, and 
gives us light, or reflects the sun's light to us during the 
long winter nights. 



BOTANY. 

The natural history of plants, is called Botany. 

A perfect plant consists of the root, the trunk or stem, 
the leaves, the supports, the flower, and the fruit or seed. 

The root enables the plant to stand firmly in the ground. 
The chief nourishment of the plant is also received by the 
small fibrous parts of the root, which, like so many mouths, 
absorb the juices from the earth. 

continuaUy ; apparent ; points ; equinoctial ; either; opposite ; reflects; 
Auriog. 
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The tronk or stem is that part of the pbot ^hioh rises or 
grows out of the root, and supports the branches, leares, 
flowers, and jGruit. 

The trunk of trees and shrub$ conrists of several distinct 
parts ; such as the bark, the wood, the pith, and the sap 
▼essds. 

The leaves of plants are various in their fbnns. Some 
are rough, others smooth ; some round, others oval or heart* 
shaped — some long and narrow, others broad and indented 
fike saw-tee&. 

The supports or props of some plants, are of several 
kinds ; such as tendrils, or s^ral strings, by wiiich the vine 
and the pea sustain themselves by embracing trees, poles, or 
shrubs. Some have foot-stalks to support the leaf, and 
protect it when the bud first opens; some have thorns, 
prickles, and stings— others have hair, wool, hooks, and 
bristles. 

The flowers which contain the firuit, consist of seven 
parts ; the calyx, or cup ; the corolla, or blossom-leaves ; the 
stamens; the pointal; the seed-vessel; the seed, or fruit; 
and the receptacle, or base. 

The cup is the outer part, formed of one or more green 
leaves, and it sustains the corolla at the bottom. It is the 
bud or case which encloses the flower before it expands. 

The corolla is that beautiful coloured part of a flower 
"which strikes our attention. These are red, blue, yellow, 
and almost every shade of colour. 

The stamens are those long parts which rise firom the bot- 
tom of the corolla, and have each a knob or thicker part at 

SfKLj. botany; histoiy. Define botanj; history. 8pell flovers; 
leaves; enables; nourishment » fibrous; define it Spell juices; 
earth ; branches ; shrubs; various ; rough ; various; tendrils ; shrub ; 
sustain; thorns; prickles; bristles. What is the root of a plant! 
the trunk. Spell fruit; calyx; corolla; stamens; pointal; encloses; 
r«c«ptaele; expands; define it. Spell anthers; poIl«n; received* 
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the top, caikd anthers. Each anther is a land of box which 
c^iens, vrhen ripe^ and throws out a yellow dost, called 
pdlen or farina. 

The pointal is different in shape from the stamens. It 
far a land of knob at the end of a hollow ^m that rises 
near the middle of the flower. The yeljow dust of the an* 
Aers is received by the pointal, and, passing down.the style 
C€ hollow stem, reaches the germ or seed-vessel, and forms 
tiie seed or fruit 

Botanists have divided all the plants into classes, orders 
genera, species, and varieties. Classes are composed of 
orders ; the orders are c(miposed of genera ; the genera, of 
species; and the speciesi of varieties. 



LIBRARIES. 

A LiBRABY is a collection of books, and is commonly 
called, either a private, a circulating, or a public library. 

A private or family library, is a number of books be- 
longing to a particular person, or family, and kept for their 
own use acd reading. 

"When a person wishes to make a profit on the stock of 
books in his private library, he may hire them out to 
other persons to read; and when read they are returned 
to him again, and the amount of money paid for the use 
of them. — This is called a circulating library — and the 
leaders sometimes pay by the week, month, or year. 

A public library is a collection of books which belong 

gum ; genera: species ; varieties. What do flowers contain t What 
is a cal3rx1 What a corolla 1 What are stamens 1 What part of a 
flower is the pointal t What is an anther ! What ispoUen 1 What 
forms the sec^ or fruit 1 How are plants drridedl What are classes 
composed oft 

8pxll library; define it i^eU either; circulatittg; family; parti* 
•ular; amount; eoUeetkm; aeoommodsting; cootribotion ; dafiAeit 
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to a company of persons, called a library company. Hie 
money for &e purchase of books and accommodiding ttie 
library, is raised by shares, or equal contributions firom aU 
the maoftbers of the company. 

The books are taken out of the library by the memben , 
for the purpose of reading them, and may be kept out a 
certain number of days or weeks, and then returned. The 
person who has special charge of the library, keeps accouat 
of the loans of bodes to the members^ and is called die 
librarian. 

Each member of the company commonly pays an amnud 
sum, to be applied to the puixdiase of new works for the 
library. This is mostly done by (yrectora chosen by Urn 
library company. 



PROCESS OF MAKING PAPER. 

A PAPER-MILL is a building used for the purpose of 
making paper. The force of water or steam is commonly 
applied to set the machinery of the mill in moticm. 

Paper for writing or printing on, is mostly made of cotton 
or linen rags. These are first sorted, and then cut into small 
pieces, from four to five or six inches square. Tliis part of 
the work is often done by women and children. 

The rags are then thrown into a large screen or cylmder 
made of coarse wire, which is turned round and shaken by^ 
the force of the mill power. Hiis dfts out the dust and 
loose dirt from among the rags. 

They are next put into a large tub or vessel, with a proper 

8pell special; librarian; annital. Define annual. SpeU directors; 
purchase. What is a library 1 a private library 1 a pablic library! 
8 circulating library 1 

Spxix process; building; purpose;, commonly; machinery; mo 
tion; writing; linen; pieces; square; women; thrown; cylinder; 
•ereen ; coarse ; shaken ; loose ; vess^ ; quantity ; engine ; machine 
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quantity of water. In tUs tub diere is an engme or cutting 
madiiney mik two aett of blunt knivesy one £xed on the 
oUiec^ tuniBg round. 

This cutting machine is made to turn s^^dftly round in the 
tab^ by means of the mill-power ; and as it turns among the 
la^ and water, it keqps them in constant motion, until they 
are worked into a pu^, or mass of matter that looks some* 
what like thick cream. 

This process takes from ten to twenty hours, as the rags 
are softer or more firm in their texture. During paot of Uus 
fnae, small quamtities of water are made to run in at cme side 
of the tub, and out at the other, in order to render the pulp 
diean and white* It is also sometimes needful, in order to 
bleach the pulp, that is, to make it perfectly white, to throw 
into the tub a small quantity of chloride of lime and oil of 
idtrioL 

The pulp may Kke^se be coloured, by adding any kind 
of dye-stuff, that becomes perfectly mixed with it by the 
motion of ttit cutting machine. Hence the paper wUl be 
blue, pink, red, yellow, orange, green, or any other colour 
that &ncy may dictate. 

The rags being thus reduced to a fine pulpy substance, 

the next process is to make the paper. This b done by 

letting out the pulp with a proper quantity of water, into a 

eservoir or large vessel ; from which it is drawn off into a 

vat or tub, as fast as it may be needed. 

With this mt is connected the paper-making machine. 
This has a hollow cylinder, enclosed with a fine web of 

knives ; swiftly; motion; define it 8peU somewhat; process ; define 
it. Spell texture. Define tacture. SpeU quantities ; white ; bleach. 
Define bleach. 3pell throw; chloride; vitriol; coloured; adding, 
dye-stuff; perfoctfy; machine; define it. Spell yellow; orange; 
colour; dictate; define it SpeU reduced; substance; reservoir. 
What is a reservoir 1 Spell drawn; connected; define it Spell 
cylinder. Wliat is a cylinder 1 SpeU enclosed ; immersed ; define it 
fiptU diameter. What Im diameter 1 Spell regular; «on^ued; 
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i?|re*clot}i, which is immersed in the contents of the vat 
more than half of its diameter. 

As this cylinder is turned round by^the mill-power, it 
takes up the pulp in a regular thin sheet, the water passing 
off throu^ the wire-cloth : and this continued sheet is re- 
ceived from the cylinder by an endless web of woollen cloth, 
which carries it round another cylinder. It then passes be- 
tween two other cylinders, by which it is partly pressed. 

This continued dieet next passes between copper or iron 
cylinders that are heated by steam. The heat of these cylin- 
ders dries the paper in its passage through them ; and in this 
state it is carried by rollers into and through a box, which 
contains a mixture of thin glue and alum, called sizirig. 

A very thin coat of this sizing is what prevents the ink 
fipom spreading on writing-paper, and tends to render it 
more firm and smooth. 

After leaving the sizing-box, the paper passes trough 
other pressbg rollers to make it dry enough for the cuttmg 
machine. This being attached to the ^per-making ma- 
chine, cuts it into sheets of a proper size. These are 
taken to the diying-room, and hung on poles till they are 
perfectly dry. 

The r^naining process is in the finishing-room ; where 
these sheets are pressed very hard, by means of strong 
screw-cresses. After which they are passed through rollers 
which put a gloss on the paper, called callendering. 

They are then put up in quires and reams, ready for the 
market Twenty-four sheets make a quire, and twenty 
quires make a ream. 

received ; woollen ; iron ; passage ; rollers ; alum ; sizing ; spreading ; 
leaving; through; pressing; enough; attached. Define attach^ 
SpeU drjring-room ; perfectly; remaining; process; define it. Spell 
finishing; screw; callendering; straw; wrapping-paper ; paste- « 
boards; descriptive; machinery; operations; visible; defiof it. 
SpeU information; obliging; praoticid; knowledge. 
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There are other substances beside cotton and finen^ of 
which paper is sometimes made ; as hemp^straw, ^^ss, atod 
the bark of several kinds of tn9e& — Some cX these ase used 
for making coarse wrapping-psf^r^ paate«boards, and Tanoos 
other useful articles. 

After all that can be said, descriptive of the labour, bkk 
chineiy, and operations of maldng paper, a visit to a paper- 
mill, smd a careful attention to the visible process, Mrith a 
little information from obliging workm^ or owners, will give 
a more practical knowledge of this useful art than any 
thing else* 



DESCRIPTION OF A VOLCANO. 

A vojXAMo is a burning niountain, that throws fbrtk 
flames of fire, smoke, ashes, and red-hot stones. 

Some of the most noted volcanoes are in mount Etna^ in 
Sicily ; mount Vesuvius, in Italy ; and mount Hecla^ in Ice*; 
land. Thei^ are also several volcano^ in South America. 

Some persons who went up to the top of mount Vesuvius, 
many years ago, gave the following account of that teinble 
volcano ; which may give an idea of the awful state of what 
is called an eruption, or the boiling over of melted matter, 
and the castmg oat of stones, smoke, and fire. 

The hole, or opening, out of which the fire and smdke 
issue, is called the crater of the volcano^ In thb case, it 
was thought to be about five hundred yards, or nearly one- 
third of a mile in diameter, and one hundred yards deep. 

When they first arrived at the top of the mountain, the 
crater was so fiill of smoke that they coulcT not see its 

8EX£i.deseription; volcaao; mountain; thrown; Sicily; Tesuvius^ 
Italy; Hecla; several; America; years; terrible^ de&ie it; SpeU 
idea; eruption; defin^e it Spell boiling; opening; issues ; volcanoes. 
What is a volcano 1 SpeU diameter. Define diameter. Spell 
»rived{ orat«r« Wliat is a crater t Bp^XL depth; figun; ham; 
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deplk BoA figure. Bat ihej heard within It horrid sounds, 
^wliich seemed to proceed from the bowels of the mountain; 
.said at times a noise like that of cannon or thunder, with 
-m datteri^, Hke the fiidling of tiles from the tops of houses. 

As the wind changed, the smoke grew thinner, and they 
«aw a very ruddy flame, whHe the sides of the crater were 
irtreaked with red and some ^ades of yellow. 

After staying Acre about an hour, and the smoke being 
moved by the wind, they had diort and partial prospects of 
the great hollow of the crater; in the bottom of which they 
could see two boiling fires, like furnaces, near to each other. 
One of fliem seemed to be about three yards wide ; it was 
glowing with a ruddy flame, and throwing up red-hot stones 
with a hideous noise. These stones, as they fell back on 
the bottom of the crater, caused the clattering noise, as 
before noted. 

Next morning ihey went up to the top of Vesuvius a 
second time. There being now no wind, the smoke as- 
cended upright, and they had a full view of the crater. 

A conical hill, like a large hay-i^ack, had been formed 
by the stones that were thrown up and had fallen back 
again into the cmter. In this hill the two furnaces re« 
mained, which they saw the day before. * 

One of these furnaces, mfli a dreadful sound, every 
three or four minutes threw up a vast number of red-hot 
stones, that went (as was supposed) at least three hundred 
feet higher than tfieir heads above the mouth of the crater; 
but as there was no wind, they fell back again to the {dace 

where they had been diischar^d. 

#1 . ■ I . . ■ ■ , ■■> 

horrid; proceed; bowels; claUering; falling; thinner; streaked; 
grew; yellow; string; hoar; partial; define it Spell prospects; 
bottom; lurn«ces; three; glowing; ruddy; define it Spell hideons ; 
throwing ; second ; ascended ; view ; conical ; define it. Spell thrown ; 
faHen; renwuned; dreadful; threw; higher; craler; define it Spell 
ditohh5l|^d; fiunaci^* liquid; raging; abrupt; boiled; conical; 
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The other furnace was filled 'mth red-hot liqidd mattei^ 
raging and working like the waves of the sea, with dM 
abrupt noises. This red-hot matter sometimes boiled orer, 
and ran down the sides of the conical hill, where it hard* 
«ned as it cooled. 

If the wind had happened to blow towards these curious 
observers, they would have been in great danger of being 
etifled by the sulphurous smoke, or killed by the masses 
of melted minerals and red-hot stones that were shot from 
the bottom. But as the wind was calm, they had an oppo^ 
tunity of viewing this wonderful scene for more than an 
hour and a half, before they descended the mountain. 

About a month afterward, a dreadful noise was heard at 
Naples, a city about seven miles distant, and the crater on 
the mountain was seen to work over. 

Three days after this, the thunders of the volcano were 
renewed, so that not only the windows, but all the houses 
in the city were shaken. For several days, the lava, or 
melted mass of liquid matter, continued to overflow ; and 
sometimes at night there were seen large columns of fire 
shootmg upwards firom the crater. 

After subsiding for a short time, the mountmn again re- 
newed its terrors, roaring and raging with great violence. 
To form some idea of the terrific noise, in some of the most 
violent fits of the volcanic eruption, we may imagine a con** 
fused mixed sound, made up of the raging of a tempest or 
hurricane, the murmur of a troubled sea, and the roaring of 
thunder and artillery, all jumbled together. 

These dreadful sounds were heard at the distance of 
twelve miles, and were very terrible. ¥^t those curious 

hardened; happened; cnrious ; observers; stifled; salphQTX>iis ; 
define it. Spell minerals ; opportunity; viewing; wonderfal; scene; 
descended ; afterward ; dreadful ; heard ; Naples ; thunders ; volcano; 
renewed ; windows ; liquid ; continued ; overflow ; columns ; terrors ; 
subsiding; roaring; terrific; define it. Spell imagine ; ^um&ised; 
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jeidved to appioack neai^ to tte rdteano. For this 
j^fpoae, tbey rode about four or five miles up the side of the 
nottntttiii, befese thej eam^ to the torrent of Mquid, fieiy 
lOalt^ itaX "Wiis irunnrng down from the crater. 

The roaring and noise now became very loud and terrible ; 
and they could see a mixture of colours in the cloud of 
smoke that was above the crater, such as green, yellow, 
red, and blue. Here was also a niddy, dismal lookmg 
light in the air, over the tract of ground where the river of 
bumiog Isiva flowed^ 

A vast torrent of liquid, fiery matter now rolled from the 
top down the sides of the mountain, and with dreadful force 
and fuiy bore down and consumed vines, olives, and houses; 
dividing itself into difikgrent channels, according to the un- 
equal surface of the ground over which it passed. 

The largest stream of this fiery liquid matter, seemed to 
be at least half a mile wide, and five miles long. There 
was likewise a strong smell of sulphur, that arose from 
&is burning stream, enough to take away a man's breath 
if he came near it. 

The mountain continued to throw up huge spouts of fire 
and burning stones ; sometimes there were several distinct 
columns of flame and smoke, and sometimes only one that 
was large enough to fill flie wholf crater. 

These burning columns and fiery stones seemed to be 
shot a thousand feet above the summit of the volcano. 
And the red-hot stones, in falling, looked some^diat like the 
stars in a rocket. 

In this manner the mountain burned and raged for about 
a week, and then became quiet, without any visible smoke 
or flame. * 

Tiolent; horricaiie; artiUery; jumbled; resolved; approach; fiery, 
terrible; kira; define it Spell torrent; define it. Spell diiriding; 
channels; unequal; surface; stream; sulphur; enough; columns; 
huge ; smnmit; define it Spel^^risible ; eruptions ; volcanic ; acres* 
4ittroyedf barifd. 
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In one of the eraptions of this volcanic mountaiii, two 
large cities were destroyed and buried in the stream of 
burning lava. At another time, five thousand acres of rich 
rineyards and fields were totally destroyed, and many 
people perished. 



CORKS.— GUM-BLASTIC.— CASTINGS. 

The cork- wood that is used for stoppers to botdes, vials, 
and several other purposes, is the bark of a tree that grows 
in Frahce, Spain, and other parts of Europe. 

The cork tree is a kind of oak, which bears acorns like 
other oaks. When these trees are about fifteen years old, 
&e bark becomes very thick ; it is then peeled or stripped 
off firom the body of the trees, and a new bark soon grows 
to supply its place; for the trees do not die because the 
bark is taken off. 

Once a year, the bark being taken off in large sheets, 
IS put into vats or pits, and covered with water. In this 
state these sheets of bark are pressed with heavy weights 
for some time to make them flat. 

When these sheets or flakes of bark are well soaked, they 
are taken out of the watsi and dried. After which, they 
are put up for market, or for the cork-cutters to fonn into 
various sizes of corks, soles for shoes, and other puiposes. 
This is done with very sharp knives and other instruments, 
and affords employment for many people. 

Gum-Elastic is tihe juice or gum that issues from a tree 
wh^ch grows in South America. 
Holes being cut in the bark of these trees, the sap or gum 

Spell stoppers ; vials ; Spain ; Europe ; oaks ; fifteen ; peeled ; 
stripped; year; heavy; weights; soaked; dried; sizes; soles; 
knives; instruments; employment; define ii. SpeU gum-elastic; 
iuice; issues; So'uth America; oozes; define it. SpeU milky a ejc* 
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oozes out in the state of a white, milky substance. His 
hardens by being exposed to the air; but in its soft, liquid 
state, it may be formed into various shapes by means of 
molds of different kinds. 

Formerly, the use of this article was very much confined 
to the rubbing out of marks made by black-lead pencils, 
and was then called India-rubber. Now, it is used for 
over-shoes, boots, and many other things, being found to 
be water-proof; that is, not to admit any water to pass 
through it. 

Gum-elastic may also be drawn out into threads^ so fint 
as to be woven with other materials into cloth, suspenders, 
garters, bandages, and other useful articles. 

A FOUNDRY is a building, or place where they melt and 
cast many kinds of metals ; such as iron, brass, copper, 
lead, and bell-metal. 

The metal b commonly melted by a strong heat, obtained 
fix)m the burning of wood or coal. 

The patterns, or models of things that are to be cast, are 
mostly made of wood, or some kind of metal. 

These patterns are placed in wet or moist sand, which 
forms around them the mold, into which the melted metal is 
poured, after the pattern is removed. 

Cold water is sometimes thrown on to cool the articles 
thus cast ; after which, the molds are taken away, in order 
to come at the castings. 

In this way stove-plates, grates, pots, tea-kettles, flat- 
irons, bells, andirons, and a great many other things are 
cast. 

posed; liquid; formerly; article; robbing; black-lead; pencils; 
tndia-nibber; shoes; through; drawn; threads; materials; useful; 
suspenders; bandages; foundry; building; metals; commonly; 
obtained; coal; patterns; models; placed; moist; around; mold; 
poured ; removed ; sometimes ; thrown ; articles ; stove-plates ; tea- 
k«tt&M; graitt; flat-irons; andirons. 
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THE HARE AND RABBIT. 

These animals are very much alike, only the hare u 
larger than the rabbit. Both of them are very timid mii 
harmless ; but their eyes being large, are placed so far back 
in the head, that they can easily see I ehind them, as well as 
on adl sides round them. . ^ 

Their ears are also laige, and they can turn them every 
way they choose, in order to catch the sound of any noise 
that is made near them. 

The muscles of their bodies and legs are also very strong, 
and the length of their hind-legs enables them to flee firam 
their enemies with great swiflness and speed. 

Hares and rabbits live on grass, herbs, and vegetables in 
summer. In winter, they feed on buds, twigs, and the 
bark of trees, or on dead grass and weeds. 

8pxi,i^ animals ; rabbit; timid; define it Spell easily; muscles; 
catch; bodies; length; enemies; swiftness; vegetables { twigs f 
objects; prey; define it. Spell pursue; eagerness; yermia; seiee 
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Rabbits' fur is used in making hats^ and tkeir fledi is 
fender and good for food. 

The hare and rabbit are both of them objects of pre]^. 
Dogs of all kinds pursue them with eagerness; cats and 
other vermin seize them for food ; hawks, eagles, and other 
birds of prey catch th^ir young ones ; and men and boys 
destroy more than all the rest. 

In England, where hares abound, their young ones art 
called leverets. 

"William Cowper, the English poet, being affected by a 
nervous complaint, undertook to tame three young hares ; of 
which he wrote the following history. 

<« Being much indisposed, and not capable of diverting 
myself either with company or books, I was glad 6f ?iny 
thing that would engage my attention without fatiguing it. 
The children of a neighbour had a leveret given them for 
a plaything, and it was at that time about three months old. 

As they understood how to tease the poor creature, better 
than to feed it, and having become weary of the charge, 
they readily consented that their father, who saw it pining 
and growing leaner every day, should ofier it to me. I was 
willing to take the prisoner under my protection ; thinking, 
that in the management of sirch an animal, and in the attempt 
to tame it, I should find just that sort of employment which 
my case required. 

It was soon known among the neighbours, that I was 
pleased with the present ; and the consequence was, fliat in 
a short time I had as many leverets offered me as would 
have stocked a paddock. 

I undertook the care of three, to which I gave the names 

hawks; eagles; England; jroung; leverets; nervous; define it 
Spell complaint; following; history; indisposed; diverting; atten- 
tion ; fatiguing; neighbour; plaything; understood; tease; weary; 
readily; prisoner i protection; management; employment; known t 
consequence ; stored ; paddock ; deftae it Spell cotmmenced ; Car 
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d Pass, Tinej) and Bess; tiiough tfaej w^re all laafes. I 
then commenced carpenter, and bmlt them houses to sleep 
in, with each a separate q>artment. In the day-timp, diey 
had the range of a hall, and at night retired each to his own 
bed, never intruding into that of another. 

Puss soiMi grew femiliar, — ^would leap into my lap, — faose 
himself upon his hinder feet, and bite the hair on my tem« 
pies. He would suffer me to take him up and cany him 
about in my arms ; and has more than once fallen &st asleep 
on my knee. 

He was ill three days ; during which time I nursed him, 
kept him apart from his fellpws, that they might not hurt him, 
(fw, like many other wild animals, they persecute one of 
their own species that is sick,) and by constant care, and 
tiying a variety of herbs, he was restored to perfect health. 

No creature could be more grateful than my patient after 
his recovery; a feeling which he^nost significantly expressed 
by licking my hand ; first, the back of it ; then, the palm ; 
then, every finger separately, — then, between all the fingers, 
as if anxious to leave no part of it unsaluted : — a ceremony 
which he never performed but once again on a similar 
occasion. 

Finding him very tractable, I made it my custom to carry 
him, after breakfast, into the garden ; where he generally 
hid himself under the leaves of a cucumber- vine, sleejithgy 
or chewing the cud until evening. 

I had not long habituated him to this taste of liberty, be- 
fore he began to be impatient for the return of &e time when 
he might enjoy it. He would invite me into the .garden by 
drumming on my knee, and by a look of such expression as 

l^nter ; built; separate ; intrudiDg ; familiar; hinder ; fallen ; nursed 
follows; persecute; species; constant; vairiety; health; creature 
grateful; patient; recovery; significantly; expressed; separately 
anxious ; unsaluted ; ceremony ; similar ; define it Spell tractable 
breakfast; cucumber; chewing; Jiabituated; impatient; drumming* 
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tt vn«3 easjr to ittterpret If this rhetoric did not soon suc- 
eeedi he would take the sldrt of my coat between his teeth, 
and poll at it vdth all his force. 

Thus, Puss might be said to be perfectly tamed ; the shy- 
ness of his nature was done away ; and, on the whole, it 
was pbon by many symptoms which I need not enumerate, 
that he was happier in human society than when shut up 
with his natural companions. 

Tiney's diq[>osition diflered from that of Puss. Upon him 
the kindest treatment had not the least effect. He too, was 
sick ; and in his sickness had an equal share of my atten- 
tion. But if, after his recovery, I took the liberty to stroke 
him, he would grunt, strike with his fore-feet, spring for- 
waurd, and bite. 

He was, however, very ^tertaining in his way. Even 
his surliness was matter of mirth: and in his play he 
showed such an air of gravity, and performed his feats with 
such a solemnity of manner, that in him too I had an agree- 
able companion. 

Bess died. soon after he was full grown. ^ His death 
was occaaoned by being turned into his box (which had 
b^en washed) while it was yet damp. He was a hiure of 
g^reat humour and drollery. 

Puss was tamed by gentle usage ; Tiney was not to be 
tamed at all ; and Bess had a courage and confidence that 
made turn tame from the beginning. 

I always admitted them into the parlour after supper; 
when, the carpet affording their feet a firm hold, they 
would InA and bound, and play a variety of gambols ; in 
which Bess, being strong and feariess, was always superior 
to the rest. 

knee 5 interpret; rhetoric ; sh3mess ; symptoms ; society ; companions ; 
dispomtion; recovery; entertaining; surliness; mirth; solemnity; 
nhoTred; agreeable; occasioned; humour; drollery; define it Spell 
aaag*} eeurage; beginning; parlour; affording; yaritty; gambols; 
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One evening, the cat being in the room, she had the hold* 
ness io pat Bess upon the cheek ; — an indignity wbieh he 
resented by drumming upon her back with such violence, 
that the cat was glad to escape from under his paws and 
hide herself. 

I describe these animals, as having each a character of his 
own. Such they were in fact; — and their countenances 
were so expressive of that character, that when I looked 
only on the face of either, I immediately knew which it 
was. 

Hares have a singular sagacity in discovering the mi-' 
nutest alteration that is made in the place to vriach they 
are accustomed, and instantly apply their nose to die ex- 
amination of a new object. A small hole being burnt in 
the carpet, it was mended with a patch, and diat patch 
soon underwent a strict scrutiny. 

Hares seem to be very much directed by the smell in the 
choice of their favourites. To some persons, though they 
s?LW them daily, they could never be reconciled; but a 
miller coming in, engaged their aflfections at once : his pow- 
dered coat seemed to have charms that were irresistible. 

Bess died young. Tiney lived to be nine years old. 
Puss is living, and has just completed his tenth year. I 
lately introduced a dog to his acquaintance, — a spaniel that 
had never seen a hare, to a hare that had never seen a spa- 
niel. I did it with great caution ; but there was no real 
need of it. Puss showed no token of fear, nor the spaniel 
the least symptom of hostility. 

They eat bread at the same time out of the same hmd, 
and were in all respects sociable and fiiendly. 

superior; evening; indignity; resented; drumming; violence; 
escape; describe; character; countenances; expressive; imme- 
diately; singular; sagacity; discovering; alteration; accustomed | 
examination; scrutiny; choice; favourites; recoaciled; engaged; 
affections; powdered; irresistible; compacted; introduced; spaniel; 
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There is^ th^refere, it would seem, no nataral aniipathj 
between dog and hare ; but the pursuit of the one occasions 
the flight <^ the other ; and the dog pursues, because he is 
trained to it. 

It is no wonder that my intimate acquaintance with these 
specimens of the kind, has taught me to hold the sports* 
man's amusement in abhorrence. He little knows what 
amiable creatures he persecutes — of what gratitude they are 
capable, — how cheerful they are in their spirits! what en- 
joyments they have of life! and that, impressed as they 
seem with a peculiar dread of man, it is only because man 
g^y^ &em peculiar cause for it. 

"Detested sport, 
That owes its pleasures to another's pains. 
That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence that agonies inspire, 
Of i^ent tears, and heart-distending sighs! 
Vain tears, alas ! and sighs that never find 
A corresp^Kiing tone in sportsmen's souls ! 

Well— K>ne at least is safe. One sheltered hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 
Of cruel man, exulting in her woes. 
Innocent partner of my peaceful home. 
Whom ten long years* experience of my cart 
Has made at last familiar, — thou hast lost 
Much of thy vigilant, instinctive dread, 
Not needful here beneath a roof like mine. 
Yes^tiiou mayst eat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee ; thou raa^ firolic on the floor, 

■ I ■■ I I I III W ■ m il ■■■ ■ III ■ ■■ I I ■ I 

aequamtanc^ ; caution ; jymptom; hostility ( antipatliy; define it 
fitpell ptirstiit; sociable; iiiendly; specimens; sportsmen; a^or 
renee ; amiaUe ; creatnres ; capable ; cheerfnl ; impressed ; eaitse , 
peculiar; shrieks; eloquence; agonies; distending; corresnonding 
sanguinary; exulting; innocent; peaceful; aaqperienc^; nmilitjr 
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At er'ning, and at ni^t retire secure 

To thy straw couch, and slumber unalarm'd ; 

For I have gained thy confidence — ^have pledg'd 

All that is human in me to protect 

Thine unsuspecting gratitude and love. 

If I survive thee, I will dig thy grave, 

And when I place thee in it, sighing, say 

I knew at least one hare that had a fiiend.'* 



DRUOS. 

Liquorice is obtained from the root of a plant which 
grows in many parts of France, Spain, and Germany. The 
plant which dTords the liquorice-root, grows from one to two 
feet in height ; the leaves of which are of a dark glossy 
green colour. 

The juice of tKe liquorice-root obtained by boiliag, is 
very sweet ; and when the watery particles are evaporated, 
it is worked into liquorice balls or rolls, fit for common use. 

What is called liquorice stick, is the root of the plant 
dried in its natural state. 

Liquorice ball is refined or purified by the help of isin- 
glass and evaporation. It is often found good for coughs, 
and also to allay thirst. 

RHUBAlm is a plant that grows in Turkey and Russia. 
It also grows in China, and other parts of the worid. Rhu- 
barb is of a yellow colour, and is often used in medicine. 

AsAF(ETiDA is a compact, gummy, and resinous sub- 
stance ; which is brought from Persia and the East Indies. 

It is soft and pliable like wax ; it has a bi^r, biting 
tsste, and smells like garlic, but much stronger. 

vigilant ; define it. Spell instinctive ; beneath ; bread ; frolic ; straw j 
conch; nnalarmed; pledged; unsuspecting; gratitude; defined 
BpeH Ai^hing; knew; friend. 
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AsafiBtida is used in medicine, as a powerful stimulant 
of &e nenrous system. 

Manka is extracted from the larch and ash trees, as also 
from some others. It flows from the ash in form of white 
clear drops. When holes are cut in the body of the tree, it 
exudes, or runs out in the form of sap, which soon hardens 
in the air and sunshine, and is gathered for use. 

The best manna is imported from Sicily. It is a drug that 
is often used as medicine. 

Mybrh is the produce or gum that is obtained from a tree 
\7hich grows in Arabia, and also in the East Indies. It is 
hard, dry, and has a fragrant smell, but is bitter to the taste. 
It is chiefly used in medicine, and is sometimes called gum* 
myrrh. 

From the tree called Lignum- vitae, which grows in the 
West India islands, there is a resin or gum obtained, which 
js called gum-guaiacum. This drug is sometimes procured 
by tapping the trees, and sometimes by boiling the chips 
and saw-dust of the wood. 

GuM-GUAiACUM has somewhat of a fragrant, spicy smell, 
but is bitter and acrid to the taste. It is used as a remedy 
for chronic rheumatism, and some other diseases. 

Tragacanth is a kind of drug or gum, obtained from the 
plant called goats-thorn. It is of great'use in medicine. It 
is also used by curriers and skin-dressers, in preparing 
leather. 

This drug was formerly called gum-dragon. The plants 
which produce it grow in the Levant; and it is chiefly 
brought to us from Turkey. 

Spbu liqaorice; obtained; Germany; height; evaporated » define 
it SpeU isinglass; cough; rhubarb; Russia; yeUow; medicine, 
resinous; Persia; pliable; define it SpeU garlic; nervous; extract 
cd; exudes; define it SpeU Sicily; myrrh; fragrant; chiefly; d\ 
tained; gnm-guaicum ; remedy; chronic; rheumatism; curriert 
chiefly; Turkey. 
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THE POLAR BEAR. 

Along the icy shores of Baffin's bay, * 

Where dreary winter long protracts his stay, 
The howling wolves in num'rous packs abound, 
And) still more fierce, — the polar bear b found. 
Shaggy and grim, she prowls around for prey, 
And oft besets the lonely traveller's way. 

Yet even in this huge creature, fierce and boU, 
One mild and kindly trait we may behold ; 
For, with peculiar tenderness imprest. 
Maternal feelings glow within her breast 
When on her steps her feeble young attend. 
With what fond care does she their lives defend ! 
If they be wounded, piteous is her moan, 
And for their safety she forgets her own. 
These, — o£iiy these, her anxious feelings claim, 
She dies to shield them firom the hunter's aim« 

O love maternal ! not bestow'd in vain. 
Thou strongest link in nature's golden chain. 
How can our hearts enough revere thy power. 
Which thus can triumph in a dying hour ; 
And even in forms like this so nobly prove 
That nature's Author is a God of love ! 

8pei.l dreary; howling; fierce; polar; prowls; bage; define it. 
8peU peculiar; piteous; anxious; maternal; de&ae it. Spell eBOBC^} 
revere; triumph. 
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RAIL-ROADS. 

When a rail-road 'is to be made from one place to an- 
fther, a track for it is sought which may be the nearest to 
a level that can be found in the route. 

The ground is then made quite level, or very nearly so, 
by digging down the higher parts or hills, and filling up the 
lower parts, or valle]rs. This is called grading. 

When the ground for a rail-road is thus levelled and 
prepared, a selld foundadon is laid, either of logs or stone, 
laid crosswise, a few feet apart. On these, strong pieces of 
timber are placed, at equal distance, for the track of each 
^eel of the car or carriage that is to run upon it. On these 
timbers, bars (rf iron about two or three inches wide are 
firmly fastened, reaching the whole distance of the rail-road. 
These are called the track. 

Sometimes, instead of timbers and bars of iron, strong 
pieces of cast-iron are laid on the solid foundation, and 
firmly secured there, for the wheels to run on. 

The wheels of the rail-road cars are made of cast-iron, 
and are so formed as to follow the track without running off 
on either side. By fixing the axles of these wheels so as to 
run on little rollers, called friction^follers, they run very 
easy; as there is but little fiiction or rubbing to hinder their 
motion, or turning round. 

8pn.i; rail-road; sought; which; digging; valleys; levelled; 
faundation ; either ; pieces ; wheel ; carriages ; iron ; fastened ; 
reaching; instead ; withont ; axles ; friction ; define it. Spell rollors ; 
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A k)ComodT« is an •ngine to which steam-power is ap- 
plied, 80 as to pxq>el &e carriage on which it is placed, by 
the force of the steam. 

When the cars are attached to the locomotiye-engine or 
steam-power, they are drawn along the rail-road by the force 
of the steam, at the rate of ten, fifteen, or twenty miles an 
hour. 

A train of cars con^sts of a number of them, fastened oi 
hocked one to anotiber,^and all drawn by the same locomo- 
tive, or steam-engine. In these, the passengers ride to th^ 
amount of hundreds — and haye their baggage or trunks car- 
lisd in the baggage-cars. 



FRANKLIN'S WHISTLR 

The story of Franklin's whistle has been so often told 
and read, that old people may think it stale. But many 
children may read this book, who never heard it before. 
To them it may be new, and convey a lesson of instruc- 
tion or caution that may be of use in after life 

It may teach them to be careftd of their spending money, 
and not hastily lay it out for things of little or no value. It 
may lead them to reflect, and to consider how many of the 
pursuits of young children (and old ones too) are no bettef 
than Franklin's whistle, for which he gave all his pocket- 
money. 

« When I was a child of seven years old," says Benja- 
min Franklin, << my friends, on a holiday, filled my pockets 
with half-pence. I went directly toward a diop where toys 
for children were sold ; and, being charmed with the sound 

rubbing; motioxi; locomotive; engine; propel; define it Spell 
attached; steam; fastened; steam-engine; passengers; baggage* 
amount; hour. 

koUdAf ; kalf-^;>enav ; whiiCit ; rohmtary ; mon^y ; vhistling \ 
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of a whistle in th« hands of another bojr whom I m«t by 
the way, I voluntarily offered him all my money for it. 

I then came home, and went whistling orer the hotliey 
msLck pleased with my whistle, but disturbing all the &nxily. 

My brothers and sisters and cousins, hearing of the bar- 
gain I had made, told me I had given four times as much 
for it as it was worth. This put me in mind what good 
thmgs I might have bought with the rest of the money ; 
and they laired at .me so much for my foUy, that I cried 
with vexation. My reflections on the subject gave me more 
chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 
« This little event, however, was afterwards of use to me, 
for the impression continued on my mind; so that often, 
when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary thing, I said 
to myself. Do not give too much for the whistle ; and so I 
saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the 
actions of men, I thought I met with many, very many, 
who gave too much for the whistle. 

When I saw any one too ambitious of court favour, so as 
to sacrifice his time in attendance on levees, his repose, his 
liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain it, I 
iiave said to myself, This man gives too much for his 

whistle. 

# 

When I saw another fond of popularity, constantly em- 
ploying himself in political bustles, neglecting his own 
affairs, and ruining them by that neglect. He pays, indeed, 
said I, too much for his whistle. 

If I knew a miser who gave up every kind of comfort in 
living, — all the pleasure of doing .good to others, — all the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens, and the joys of benevolent 

disturbing; cousins ; bargain ; laughed ; vexation ; chagrin ; pleasure ; 
impression; buy; unnecessary; ambitious; sacrifice; popularity; 
fhends; political; bustles; plvasors; citisefiB; bOB«vol0fit; vtaltfc.t 
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friendship, fbr the sake of accumulating wealth : Poor man| 
said I, you indeed pay too much for your whistle. 

When I met a man of pleasure, sacrificing every laud- 
able improyement of mind, or of fortune, to mere sensual 
gratification ; Sfistaken man, said I, you are providing paio 
fbr yourself, instead of pleasure : you give too much fo) 
your whistle. 

If I saw one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, and odter 
fine things, — all above his fortune, and for which be con- 
tracted debts, and ended his career in prison; Alas! said I, 
he has paid dear, very dear for his whistle. 

In short, I conceived that great part of &e miseries of 
mankind were brought upon them, by the &lse estimate they 
had made of things, and by their giving too much for 
their whistles.'* 



THE MOON. 

The moon b a large round body, like the earth on whidi 
we live. It is supposed to be composed of land and water, 
with mountains, rocks, and seas, and it may be inhabited 
for^ny thing we know^ 

Astronomto have found that the moon is more than fmo 
thousand miles in diameter; or about one-fifieenth part as 
large as the earth. 

It is two hundred and forty thousand miles from us ; and 
it goes round the earth from west to east, at this great dis- 
tance, in about twenty-nine days and a half. - 

When the moon passes directly between us and the son] 
we say the sun is eclipsed. But it does not very often come 

accumulating; pleasure; sacrificing; laudable; define it 8pell 
sensual; gratification; mistaken; clothes; furniture; contracted; 
debts; career; conceired; auseries; false; estimation i giTing; 
whistles. 
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exactly between us and the sun, but passes in its course 
not very far off; and when we see it in the we^t after sun- 
set, it is called new moon. 

The moon is a dark body in itself; but the sun shines 
upon the side or part of the moon that is nearest towards 
it, and the light of the sun is reflected from it to us ; that is, 
we see the light that shines on the part of the moon which 
is towards us. 

Hence, when it is new moon, that is, when the moon is 
' seen in the west nearly in a line with the sun, we see but a 
narrow crooked streak of the light part of the moon. But 
as the moon goes round tlie earth from the west towards the 
east, when it gets on the opposite side from the sun, we 
see the whole light side of It, and then we call it JuU moon. 

But sometimes it happens that the moon, in going round 
the earth, comes into the shadow of the earth about the time 
of full moon, and then we say the moon is eclipsed ; that is, 
the sun does not then shii^ie upon it, or part of it, because 
the earth is directly between the sun and ^e moon. 

The moon always presents the same side or &ce to us ; 
by which it . appeaxs that it turns upon its asds but once 
while it is going round the earth. The moon has therefore 
but one day and one night in about a month. 

Spkll mountains; inhabited; astronomers; diameter; fifteenth; 
distance; directly; between; eclipsed; «:actly; towards; reflected; 
crooked; streak j opposite; whole; sometimes; happens; earth; 
shadow; eclipsed; does ; directly ; always; appears ; axis; therefore. 
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FRIENDSHIB. 

FRntNBSHip's a pure, a hearen-descended flame, 
Worthy the happy region whence it came : 
The sacred fie that virtuoos spirits binds, — 
The golden chain that links inunortal minds. 

Can wealth gain friendship ? Impudence of hope^ 
As well mere man an angel might produce. 
Love, and lore only is the price for lore. 

If thou wouldst hope to gain a real friend, 
Repress thy selfish pride, nor hope to find 
A fiiend, but what has found a friend in thee. 

But since fiiends grow not thick on ev'ry bough. 
Nor ev'ry friend unrotten at the core, — 
Ilrst, on thy fiiend, deliberate with thjrself ; 
Pause, ponder, £dft; not eager in the chcuce 
Nor jealous of dofi chosen ; fixing, fix ; 
Judge before friendship, — ^then confide till death. 

A fiiend is worth all hazards we can run ; 
Poor is the friendless master o[ a world : 
A worid in purchase for a friend is gain. 

The sweetest social happiness on earth 
Is found within &e bosom of a fiiend. 
Where heart meets heart, reciprocally soft, 
Each other^s pillow to repose divine. 

Of fiiendship pure, whose rest is heavenly love 
The fairest finiits are wisdom, peace and joy. 
As bees sweet honey draw fix)m firagrant flowers. 
So we fix>minendship, comfort and delight, 
To soothe the troubles of this lower world. 

Bnu, friendship ; desceudedi; region ; yirtnofns ; immortal ; mere ; 
impudence; angel; wouldst; friend; bough; unrotten; deliberate; 
th/sdf; pause; fixing; eager; jealous; hazards; friendless; social; 
p«r«hast ; swetlest ; r«ciprocalIy ; define it. Spell pillow ; divine. 
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RECEIPTS—BOOK-KEEPING. 

When one man pays money to anpther, it is proper, to 
take a receipt for it. 

A receipt for money paid, is a writing given by the re- 
ceiver to the payer ; stating the sum of money received, the 
time when it was paid, and sometimes the articles or things 
for which the money was due. 

When only part of the amount due, is paid, the receipt 
should state the sum received to be in pari^ or on accomd, 
of the debt due. But when the whole sum due is paid, 
the receipt should mention it in JvlL 

The sum of money mentioned in a receipt should always 
be written in words, and not expressed in figures. 

When a person buys goods of another, and does not then 
pay for them in money, or some other thing of equal value, 
be is said to buy on credit. The seller then charges him 
with the articles purchased, and enters the account in a 
book ; making the purchaser debtor to the ^oods sold. This 
is called book-keeping. 

When the account is settled, the book-keeper enters on 
the opposite page, or credit account, the date and the sum 
of money paid, or other articles received inJidL This is 
called balancing the account. 

But if only part of the amount due is paid, he enters so 
much, or such articles received, and gives the person credit 
for the same. 

An expensG-book contains an account of all moneys paid 
for articles of common expenses. 

JBfbix receipts; money; writing; receiver; articles; amount; 
received; should; mentioned; written; expressed; figures; buys; 
value; seller; purchased; debtor; settled; opposite; balancing; 
eredit; expenses; contains; moneys. 
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ECONOMY AND FRtJGALttT. 

Economy is die right and proper maimg^meilt of dungs 
To be frugal, is to ^se things rightly, and not waste or abuse 
then. 

Atk old proverb says, Haste (^iea makes wa^, and waste 
brings want. To which may be added. Waste diuts up &e 
hand of charity. 

A wise man has said, Without frugality, none can be rich, 
tod with it, very few need be poor. 

A poor man in distress once went to the house of a wealthy 
man to ask assistance, or beg for alms. When he came to 
the door of die rich man's house, he heard him scolding a 
servant for wasdng a piece of a candle. So he diou^t it 
im u^kdy place to get any help, where so nrach di^easure 
was shotm for the loss of a small piece^of cimdle. 

He however Waited till the rich man came out, and then 
ventui^d to make known to him his distressed eonditim. 
On whch, Ihe rich man put his band into Us pocket, mi^ 
taking out a piece of gold money, equal in vidue to about 
five dollars, he gave it to the poor man. 

The beggar was surprised at such a gift, and su{^k)9ed the 
rich man had made a mistake, and given him more than he 
intended. Being too honest to take advantage of such a cir- 
cumstance, 1» looked at the money— then at the rich man, 
and adted him H he had not made a mistake. 

The rich man then inquired why he thought so? Because, 
send the poor man, when I came to the door, I heard so 
much fault found with the servant about a piece of candle. 

The generous benefactor then told him that he had made 

BpEKx. economy ; fnigaKty ; management ; proverb ; waste ; ehaiitr ; 

Wl&out; distress; wealthy; scolding; servant; candle; piece; d»-- 

pleasure; ventured; known; surprised; honest; circumstance; 

money; advantage; define it Spell circumstance ; servant; gen^- 

'^xxM't benefactor; define it Spell relation i fault; wasted; Adls- 
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ix> mistake, but had given him -what he intended ; and added^ 
« What I ^ve, I pve freely. But, in relation to my findmg 
&alt vdth the servant, it was because I very much dislike to 
see any thing wasted." 

It has been reported of the late wealthy Stephen Girard, 
of Philadelphia, that when w?aking the streets, he would 
stop to pick up a nail; bf^^use he thoi^ht tiiiat nothing 
should be wasted which irlght be useful. 

It is also said of that f (ain, humble man, John Woolman, 
of New JersQi^ that whtn some person found £iult with him 
for usbg so small a piecye of paper, on which he drew some 
writing, — John mil^jly replied, << The paper is large enough 
fot the purpose ; rjid I never found any better rule in such 
cases, than enoi'gh." 

If true frugality were observed by people generally, how 
much waste and extravagance would be prevented ! and yet 
none of the real comforts of life would be lessened* 

For want of prudence and good management, many be- 
come poor, who might othervrise live in comfort, and have 
enough to satbfy all the reasonable desires of an humble 
mind. 

But frugality should always be connected with liberality, 
otherwise it may degenerate into selfish parsimony. 

If economy and frugality were duly observed, many people 
might have wherewith to assist the poor and needy ; but for 
want of this care, they often think they have nothing to ^re 
for the relief of real objects of charity. 

delphia; wealthy; New Jersey; jnece; writing; replied; enough; 
fragality; generally; extravagance; define it. 8peU lessened; ma- 
nagement; otherwise; reasonable; should; liberality; degenerate; 
parsimony; define it Spell economy* define it Spell wherewith ; 
relief; real; charity. 
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PLEASING COMPARTOONti, 

How bright are the beams 

Of the heart-cheering sun, 
As he daily pursues 

ffis glad journey above ! 
But brighter, fer brighter 

The life of a child, 
Who employs every hour 

In duties of love* 

How sweet is the fragrance 

Of a morqing in spring, 
When the flowers ai;e fresh. 

And the air is so mild ! 
But sweeter, far sweeter. 

The soft, gentle words 
That flow from the lips 

Of a kind-hearted child. 

When the motherly hen 

Calls her chickens around her, 
^is pleasant to see ttiem 

Quick hasten away; 
But more pleasant it is 

1*0 behold a dear child, 
When its parents command, 

So cheerfully obey. 

What a beaudful sight 

Is a garden of plants. 
That, arranged in nice order, 

AU flouri^ and thrive ! 

StpiiiK pleasing; eomparisons ; heart; cheering; pnnraeii Joamtyt 
tomplosrti dotiee; fintgraate; deiiae it 0p«U Aewera; kind^eaittdt 
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Mors beautiful s^ 

Is a fiunily of love, 
Yfhexe brothers and sisters 

In harmony lire. 

O Thou best of all beings, 

Who madest the worM, 
Every creature that lives, 

Every object I see ; 
Oh ! grant in thy mercy, 

That all I behold 
May instruct me each day 

Li my duty to thee. 



A PSALM OF DAVID. 

O GIVE tiiSnks unto the Lord, for he is good ; for his 
mercy endureth for ever. 

Let the rede^ned of the Lord say so, whom he hath re** 
deemed from the hand of the enemy ; and gathered them out 
of the lands, bom the east, and from the west, from the 
north, and from the south. 

They wander^ in the wilderness in a solitary way; they 
found no city to dwell in. Hungry and thirsty, their soul 
lainted in them. 

Then they cried unto the Lord in thdr trouble, and he 
delivered them out of their distresses: and he led them 
forth by the right way, that they might go to a city of 
habitation. 

Oh ! that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

sweeter; chickens; pleasant; hasten; motherly; cheerfully; beaati- 
fat; arranged; barmoDy; every; creature; instruct, 

8pxu psalm; mercy; endureth; redeemed; enemy; gathered; 
south; wandOTfd; solitary; thirsty; trouble; delirerodt dlstrtsses; 
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For he satisfieth the longing soul, and filledi the hungry 
soul with gladness. 

Such as at in darkness, and in the ^adow of death, being 
bound in affliction and iron ; because they rebelled against 
the words of God, and contemned the counsel of the Most 
Hi^ Therefore he brought down thar heart with labour 
they fell down and there was none to help. 

Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and be 
saved them out of their distresses. 

He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of 
death, and brake their bands in sunder. ^ 

Oh! that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men. 

For he hath broken the gates of brass, and cut the bars 
of iron in sunder. 

Fools, because of their transgresdon, and b^ause (^ their 
miquities, are afflicted : their soul abhorreth all. manner o{ 
meat, and they draw near unto the gates of death. 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and h« 
saveth them out of their distresses. He sent his word, and 
healed them, and delivered them from their destructions. 

Oh! that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and (oi his wonderful works to the children of men ! And 
let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanks^ ving, and declare 
his works with rejcncing. 

They that go down to the sea in ^ips, that do business 
in great waters ; these see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep. For he commandeth, and raiseth die 
stormy wind, which Hfteth up the waves thereof. 

city ; habitation ; would ; Wonderful ; satisfieth ; gladness ; shadow x 
affliction; rebelled; continued; counsel; brought; labour; cried- 
shadow ; brake ; would ; children ; transgression ; iniquities ; trouble ; 
abhorred; distresses; deliyered^ destructions; praise ; wonderful ; 
sacrifices ; thanksgiving ; rejoicing ; business ; conunandeth; r * -' 
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Tbey mount up to the heaven, they go down again to the 
depths ; their soul is melted because of trouble. They 
red to and fro, smd sts^ger like a drunken man, and are at 
their mi's ^id* 

Then they cry unto the Loid in their trouble, and he 
bringedi them out of tbw distresses. He maketh the storm 
a cahn, so that the waves thereof are stilL 

Then they are ^ad, because th^ be quiet ; so he biingeth 
them unto dieir desired haven* 

Oh! that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, 
and for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

Let them exalt him also in the congregation of the people, 
and praise him in the assembly of the elders. . 

He tumeth rivers into a wilderness, and the water-springs 
into dry ground, — ^a fruitful land into barrenness, for the 
wickedness of them that dwell therein. 

He tumeth the wilderness into a standing water, and dry 
ground inta water-springs : and there he maketh the hungry 
to dwell, that they may prepare a city for habitation ; and 
sow the fields, and plant vineyards, which may yield fruits 
of increase. He blesseth them also, so that they are multi- 
plied greatly, and sufiereth not their cattle to decrease. 

Again they are minished and brought low, through op- 
pression, alBiction and sorrow. He poureth contempt 
upon princes, and caiiseth them to wander in the wilderness 
where there is no way. Yet setteth he the poor on high 
from aiBiction, and maketh him families like a flock. 

The righteous shall see it and rejoice, and all iniquity 
shall stop her mouth. Whoso is wise, and will observe 
these things, even they shall understand the loving-kindness 
of the Lord. 

deptlu ; stagger ; drnnken ; heaven ; bringcth ; distresses ; desired ; 
haren ; praise ; exalt ; congregation ; people ; assembly ; rivers ; 
water-spring; fruitful; barrenness; wilderness; dwell; habitatioa* 
city; iiekls; vineyards; yield; greatly; suffereth; cattle; decrease; 
oKnished; oppression; wonder; families; righteous; iniquity. 
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TENDERNEI^ TO ANIMALS. 



I WOULD not enter on my Hst of friends 
(Though grac'd with poli^'d manners and fine 
Tet wantbg sensibiKly) die man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crash the snail 
That crawls at evening in die public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
Vrm tread aside, and let the reptile lire. 

The creeping vennin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charg'd perhaps ^tfa venom, that intrades, 
A visiter unwelcome, into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, — ^the alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, — ^may die. 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 

Not so, when held within their proper bounds 
And guildess of offence, they range die air. 
Or take their pastime in die spacious field ; 
There they^areprivileg'd ; and he that hunts, 
Or harms diem there, is guilty of a wrong, — 
Disturbs the economy of Nature's realm, 
Who, when she form'd, design'd diem an abode. 

The sum is this. — If man's convenience, health. 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs ; 
Else they are all, — the meanest things that are, — 
As free to live, and to enjoy that life. 
As God was bee to form them at the first, 
Who in his sov'reign wisdom made them all. 

Spsil sensibility ; inadvertent ; define it Spell crawls ; humanity ; 
refHile; vermin; loathsome; venom; unwelcome; refectory ; define 
it Spell necessary ; gniltless ; spacious ; field ; privileged ; economy ; 
convenience ; health ; paramount; define it Spell extinguish ; define 
it Spell else; sovereign; dishonoured; budding; unrestrained; 
luxunant ; growth ; righteous ; limitation ; guilty ; conscious ; outraga 
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Yti ihereforei who love mercy, teach your unt 
To love it too. The "^^nng-tbiie of oar yean 
Is 80<m dLdumour'd and defil'd in most, 
By budding ills, that need a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas ! none sooner shoots. 
If nnrestrain'd, ^ito luxuriant growth, 
Hian cruelty, — ^most dev'lish of them all. 
'Mercy, to him that shows it, is the rule 
And ri^teous limitation of its act. 
By which Heaven moves, m pard'ning guilty man ; 
And he that shows none, bemg ripe in years. 
And conscious of the outrage he commits. 
Shall seek it, and not find it in his turn. Cowpeb.' 



GASES. 

The air that we breathe, and that surrounds the earth op 
which we live, is called the atmosphere. 

6as is the name that is given to any fluid substance, in 
the form of air, which continues to exist in that state. 

The atmoqjheric air is composed of two parts, or two 
kinds of gas, called oxygen and nitrogen. 

If we suppose the atmosphere to be made up of one hun- 
dred parts, then twenty-one of those parts are oxygen, and 
seventy-nine are nitrogen gas. 

It is found that the oxygen gas is that part of the air we 
breathe, which supports animal life ; and by means of the 
oxygen gas, the fire bums, a candle bums, and the coals 
keep red-hot. 

Spxlk breathe ; surrounds ; atmosphere. What is ihe atmosphere 1 
8peU fluid; define it. SpeU atmospheric; oxygen; nitrogen; atmo* 
sphere; define it. Spell animal; candle; breathing; nitrogen; 
hydrogen ; obtained ; distillation ; brilliant ; define it. Spell carbonic ; 
eftvtma. Hov many parts of common air ar« oxygen 1 nitrogen 1 
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The odier part of the air, called tikrogen ga^, is not fit for 
the support <^ life, and a candle will not bum in it aloae. 
k Hydrogen gas is obtained by tfaedistilfau&in cieoti. Ab it 
bums with a brilliant Hgfat, when coming in contact witk 
atmospheric air, it b used for lighting the Greets of laigb 
cities, and also for lighting stores, balls, and parloiirs. 

Carbonic acid gas is oft^ found in damp mines, cavems 
and the bottoms of M^dls, and sometimes in damp cellars. I 
is fatal to animal life, and it extinguishes fire. A candlv 
will not bum in it a minute. 

Carbonic acid gas is heavier than common air; and there 
fore remams nearer the ground, or the bottom of cellars, and 
in the lower part of wells. 

In warm, moist weather, this dangerous gas is often found 
in wells : it is also found in vaults and cellars where wine, 
cider, or beer is fermenting. 

Before a person goes down into a well at any time, or 
into a mine, vault, or cellar where liquor is fermenting, a 
lighted candle should be exposed to the air, or let down into 
the well by a rope or string. If there is carbonic acid gas 
in the well, vault, or cellar, the candle will go out as soon 
as it comes in contact with the gas. It is then unsafe fbr a 
person to go down, until the carbonic acid is removed. 

This hurtful and dangerous gas is also produced by burn- 
ing charcoal. Hence^ people should never sleep in a close 
room, where a pot of charcoal is buming. Cases hare 
occurred, where persons thus exposed have been found 
dead in the morning. 

8peU cellars ; extinguish; define it SpeU carbonic ; acid; heavier ; 
moist ; dangerous ; vaults ; liquor ; fermenting ; dangerous ; charcoal; 
exposed; accidents; acid; ptiierwise; caution. What is the atmo- 
sphere 1 What is a gas 1 How many parts of a hundred, of air, are ■ 
oxygen 1 how many of nitrogen 1 What kind of gas is used for 
lighting streets aim houses 1 Where is carbonic acid gas found f 
Will fire bum in iff What should be done before going down into i 
w«U1 la it sad to sleep where charcoal it barmn|[t 
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Many sad accidents, from carbonic acid, hara happ^ied 
by Aen going down into wells, or otherwise coming in 
contact with this gas, for wimt of attendmg to the abore 
caution. 



A PATIENT, PEACEABLE TEMPER AND CONDUCT 
RECOMMENDED. 

In every station, and in every condition of life, public, 
private, and domestic, occasions of irritation sometimes 
occur. 

If we give way to impatience and anger, we throw away 
many hours or days of happiness, which a little more pa- 
tience would have allowed us to enjoy: and we put it in th« 
power of others to make us unhappy. 

Patience under provocations, and at all times, is our inte** 
rest as well ^ duty. Let us, therefore, cultivate a patient 
and peaceable disposition, until it becomes the habitual 
temper of our minds. 

In domestic life, especially, all the virtues of an amiable 
temper find an ample range : for there the real character of 
every person displays itself. 

The forms and customs of the world may disguise people 
when they are ahroad. But within our own families, we are 
known to be what we really are. 

In all our intercourse and dealings with others, let us 
maintain a peaceable, candid, gentle, and friendly temper. 
By this means, much unhappiness, prejudice, and unldnd 
feelings and conduct may be avoided, and peace and tran- 
quillity preserved. 

BrwLh patient; peaceaUe; condition; domestic; occasions; irri- 
Cation; impatience; provocations; cnltivate; disposition; habitaal; 
espeeiidly ; amiable ; character ; disguise ; define it. Spell maintain ; 
iateroouTM ; friendly; prej ndita ; define it; Spell tranquillitjr ; write • 
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But if eocaBi<His oi dispute ami offences Aovld arise, 
nerer write a letter, cnt send a note to aay person, towards 
whom you have any fedkig of ang^r or ill-will. For if you 
write on any subject connected with these feelings, you are 
in danger of doing harm, and increasing the breach of unity. 

Your letters may also be shown to others, who may see 
your weakness and read yoiur angry feelings, to your loss of 
character in their view. 

People often expose themselres, by speaking to others 
ttnder the influence of passion or ill-will, — even when they 
may think themselves very careful of their words. 

But even these esposares of their tempers, being but wind, 
may soon pass away and be forgotten ; while those feelings, 
being written on paper, may continue long, and be often 
read, to the wounding of the peace and harmony of society. 

If trials and provocations to impatience, anger, and ill- 
will, should occur, (and who can live in society without 
such triab ?) if we value -our own peace and comfort, let us 
try to keep calm and quiet. 

To aid us in thus possessing ourselves in patience and 
calmness, let us be as silent as possible from uttering hasty 
words, or making tart replies, or even ispeaking loud or 
harsh ; for these only add fuel to the fire of strife and con- 
tention. 

How often, after the storm of excitement and passion is a 
little over, have many persons, in the cool of reflection, bit- 
terly repented of their own rash and hasty expressions, when 
now too late to be recalled ! . , 

X How often it is found, on givmg way to anger or impa- 
tiencej^^ that the tongue is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison, 

inereasing; breach; character; view; themselves; exposures; 
forgotten; written; wounding; society; provocatioiis ; possessing; 
possible; harsh; contention; exc^temeqt; refleedon; expressions; 
rtcalled; tongue ; poiftoix; acttaUi; maxim ; anjwtr ; grievous i citf. 
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to destroy peace and haimcMiy ; or like a wild firethat setteth 
on fire the course of nature ! 

. Let us therefore ever keep in mind this wise maxim of 
king Solomon ; " A soft or mild answer tumeth away wrath ; 
but hasty or grievous words stir up anger.'' And again^ 
«He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his own spirit, than he that taketh a city." 



LOOK THROUGH NATURE UP TO NATURE'S GOD. 
Hast thou beheld the glorious sun. 
Through all the sky his circuit run, 
At risbg morn, at closing day, 
And when he beamed his noontide ray ? 
Say, didst thou e'er attentive view 
The ev'ning cloud or morning dew? 
Or, after ram, the wat'ry bow 
Rise in the east, a beauteous show? 
When darkness had o'erspread the dcies. 
Hast thou e'er seen the moon arise; 
And with a mild and placid light, 
Shed lustre o'er the face of night ? 
Hast thou e'er wander'd o'er the plain. 
And viewed the fields, ^id waving grain, 
The flow'ry mead, and leafy grove. 
Where all is melody and love ? 
Hast thou e'er trod the sandy shore. 
And heard the restless ocean roar, 
When roused by some tremendous storm, 
Its billows roU in dreadfiil form? 
Hast thou beheld the lightning's sttream, 
'Throu^ night's dark gloom with sudden gleam ? 

B^mtd, glorious; circuit; define it SpeU noontide; attentive; view; 
beftuttoitt; ovemf^adf plaeid; define it. SpeU histre; defin« ttb 
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WMle belloi^^ing thunder's awful sound 

RoU'd rumbling through the clouds profound. 

Hast thou e'er felt the cutting gale, 

The sleety shower, the biting hail ? 

Beheld bright snow overspread the plains ; 

The water bound in icy chains? 

Hast thou the various beings seen, 

That sport along the valley green ; 

That sweetly war1)le on the spray, 

Or wanton in the sunny ray ; 

That shoot along the briny deep. 

Or imder ground their dwellings keep; 

Tliat through the gloomy forests range, 

Or frightful wilds and deserts strange ? 

Hast thou the wond'rous scenes surveyed. 

That all around thee are display^? — 

And hast thou never raisM' thine eyes 

To HIM who caused these scenes to rise ? 

*Twas GrOD, — who form'd the concave sky, 

And all the shining orbs on high; 

Who gave the various beings birth, 

That people all the spacious earth. 

lis HE that bids the tempests rise. 

And rolls the thunder through the skies. 

His voice the elements obey; 

Through all the earth ^ctends his sway. 

His goodness all his creatures share; 

But man is his peculiar care; — 

Then, while they all proclaim his praise, 

Let man his voice the loudest raise. 



Spell flowery ; melod3r; ocean ; tremendous ; define it Spell bUlows 
define it. Spell gleam; rattling; profound; valley; warble; define it 
'^peU wanton ; dwellings ; wondrous ; surveyed ; scenes ; concave , 
fine it. 1^11 spacious ; elements; crefttures ; peculiar; define it. 
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A Mui^ is a quadruped of a mixed breed, between a 
jackass and a mare. 

Mules are commonly less in size than horses ; but more 
hardy and able to bear fatigue. They are used for drawing 
loads, or canying burdens on Aeir backs. 

In some countries, they are aknost the only animals used 
in travelling, and canying baggage ; especially in crossing 
steep-and hi^ mountains, and over difficult roads. 

People who live in the United States, where canals, and 
rail-roads, and turnpikes, and other good roads abound, can 
bardly form a correct idea of the labour and danger of cross- 
ing that immense chain of hi^ mount^dns, called the Andes, 
in South America. 

Hie roads, or rather paths by which travellers cross these 
mountams, are caUed passes; and the journey is generally 
made by mounting the back of the patient and sure-footed 
mxde. 

The following account of part of a journey across the 
Andes, is related by a recent traveller in South America ; 

« As I was looking up at the region of mow, and as my 
mule was scrambling along the steep of rocks, the captain 
overtook me, and asked me if I chose to come on with him. 
He said he was going to look at a very dangerous part of 
the road, which we were approaching, in order to see if it 
were passable, before the mules came to it. 

I followed him ; and in half an hour we arrived ai the 
spot. It is the worst pass in the \diole road over the Andes. 
Tlie mountain above appeared almost perpendicular, and 

Sri^LL anecdote; define it Spell quadruped ;fatis^; coontiies; 
travelling; baggage; especially; canals; idea; imoMiue ; define it 
8peU travellers; journey; generally; patient; region; scrambling 
overtook; dangerous; approach; passable; perpendieolar; define ill 
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below, it was one continued dope down to a rapid torrent 
that was ra^ng underneath. 

The sur&ce of the ground was corered with loose earth 
and stones, which had been biou^t down by the waters 
from above. The path goes across this slope, and is yery 
bad for about seventy yards ; bemg only a few inches wide. 

But the place of greatest danger is a spot where the 
water, which comes down from the top of the mountain, 
eitiier washes &e path away, or covers it over with loose 
stones. 

In some places along this difficult pass, the rock almost 
touched our shoulders, on one side, while the precipice was 
almost directly under the oppoate foot ; and high overhead 
there were a number of loose stones, which appeared as if ^ 
the slightest touch would send them rolling down into the 
torrent beneath, which was foaming and running with great 
violence. 

As soon as we had crossed this difficult pass, which was 
only about seventy ]rards long, the captain told me it was a 
v^bad place for baggage-mules. He further said that four 
hundred had been lost there, and tiiat we should probably 
lose one. 

The drove of mules now came in sight, one following 
another in the narrow path. A few of them were carrying 
no burdens ; but the rest were either mounted with riders, 
or heavily loaded with baggage. 

As soon as the leading mule came to the beginning of die 
difficult pass, he stopped, as if unwilling to proceed ; and 
of course all the rest stopped also. He was the finest mule 
we had, and on that account, had twice as much to carry as 
any of the others. 

Opt^ rapid; raging; underneath ; surface ; covered; across ; greatest; 
mountain; wa^s; difficult; touched; shoulders; precipice; define 
it» fi^eU opposite; overhead; touch; slightest; rolling; beneath; 
foaming; torrent} define it Spell vioknce; baggage; probabljr' 
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With his nose to the ground, he seemed to be smelling his 
vray, and then walked slowly on ; often changing the portion 
of his feet, if he found the ground would not bear, until he' 
came to the W(»rst part of the pass, when he stopped. But 
the drivers threw stones at him, and he moved along the 
path in ^safety, while several others followed. 

At length a young mule thi^, carried a portmanteau, 
with two large sacks of provisions and many other things, in 
pas^g ti^ bad point, struck his load against the rock, 
which knocked his two hind legs over the precipice, and 
the loose stones immediately began to roll away from under 
them. 

His f<NpeJegs were still upon the narrow path ; but he had 
no room to put his head there. So he placed his nose on 
the path to his left side, and appeared to hold on by his 
mouth. 

But his perilous &te was soon decided by a loose mule 
that, in walking along after him, knocked his nose off the 
path. His balance being thus destroyed, the poor creature 
instantly commenced a faU, head over beds, that was really 
quite terrific. 

With all his baggage firmly lashed to him, he rolled down 
the steep slope, until he came to a part which was perpen- 
dicular. He then seemed to bound ofiT; and, turning round 
in the air, he fell into the deep and rapid torrent on his back 
and upon his baggage, and instandy disappeared. 

To any other animal than a mule, this fall must have been 
fatal. He was carried down the stream in spite of all his 
eflbrts ; and, turning the comer of a rock, he was given up 
for lost 

foliowing; canyiiig; either; heavily; beginning; unwilling; twice; 
smelling; changing; position; define it Spell threw; sereral; 
length; portmanteau; provisions; knocked; point; precipice; 
define it Spell immediately; roll; appeared; perilous; decided* 
balance ; destroyed ; instantly ; commenced ; really ; terrific ; define iu 
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After some time, I saw at a distance a solitaiy pale walk* 
ing on towards ns. We soon perceived tbat he was the 
same whose dreadful fall we had just before witnessed , 
and in a snort time he came up to us, and joined bis 
comrades. 

He was dripping wet ; his eyes looked dull, and his whole 
"^untenance was dejected; but none of his bones were 
broken. He was very little cut, axid his sound appearance 
vais almost incredible, after such a terrible accident" 

Spell baggage; perpendicular; define it. Spell rapid; disappeared; 
animal; carried; solitary; define it. Spell perceived; comrades 
countenance; dejected; appearance; incredible; define it. SpcGC 
accident. 
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ASTRONOMY. 

Science is the knovrledge of any thing, founded on cer- 
tain principles^ and established by sufficient proofi or demon- 
strations. 

The science of astronomy treats of the stars, and what are 
called the heavenly bodies. 

That part of astronomy which alludes to the van and thf 
planets, is called the solar system. 

The selar system considers the sun as being placed in or 
near the centre, and the planets (with their moons) moving 
round the sun in circular or elliptical orbits. 

There are seven planets which move round the sun m 
different lengths of time, according as they are nearer p^ 
&rther from diat luminary. 

The names of the planets are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschell. To which may be 
added four smaller ones, called asteroids, namely Vesta, 
Juno, PaHas,.and Ceres. 

The sun is computed to be more than a million times 
larger than the earth on which we live. It is an immense 

' 8nLL sciencr; knowledge ; principles ; sufficient ; demonstrations ; 
astronomy; system ; centre ; circular ; elliptical; lengths; luminary; 
define it. Spell Mercury; Jupiter; Saturn; HerscheU; asteroids 
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' ^lobe, or body of light. The rajrs or particles of fight fly 
from the sun in rapid succession, and in erery direction. 
The sun thus gires light tp all the planets, and to their 
moons. 

The diameter of the sun ci reckoned to be more than 
eight hundred and eighly-five thousand miles. Surely no- 
thing but the unlimited power of Grod could produce sucn 
tn immense globe df light ! 



THE PLANETS. 

Planets are. dark bodies or globes^ which receive their 
fight fix>m the sun. 

Merctby, die planet nearest to the sun, is about thirty- 
seven ni'iUons of miles from it 

' Mercury is the smallest of all the seven planets. It re- 
volves round the sun in about three months, and turns rcMmd 
on its own axis once in about twenty-four hours. 

Venus is about sixty-eight milfions of miles from the son. 
It turns round on its axis in about twenty^four houn; 
making its days and nights about as long as purs. 

Venus moves round the sun in its orbit, in sev^d mondis 
and a half, which makes the length of its year. 

When Venus is seen in tLe east before the sun rises, it 
is called the morning star ; but when it b seen in the west 
after sun-set, it is caUed the evening star. It appears laiger 
than any of the planets, because it is nearer to us : but its 
diameter is less than eight thousand miles. 

The Eabth is ninety-five milfions of miles from the sun, 

million ; immense ; define it. Spell succession ; direction ; diameter; 

. define it Spdl reckoned; nnlimited; rapid; system; bodies; solar; 

established; receive; Mercury; millions; axis; Yenns; orbit 

*'^-^i%, fi^U diameter; travels; minute; eircumftrenoe ; define it. 
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and travels roimd him in three hundred and djtj-^&v^ days 
and a quarter, which makes our year. 

The earth moves in its orbit round the sun, at the rate of 
more than a thousand miles eveiy minute ;. that is, about 
fflxty-four thousand miles in an hour. 

The diameter of the earth is about ei^t thousand miles, 
and its circumference about twenty-five thousand. It turns 
round on its own axis once in twenty-four hours, which 
makes day and night. 

How great, how good, how wise, and powerful must be 
that Ahnig^ty Being who created the earth, the sun, the 
moon, and all the planets, and who sustains and preserves 
them all, in their rapid courses throu^ the slgr ! 

While contemplating on these stupendous works of the 
great Creator, with wonder and astonishment, let love and 
gratitude and adoration flow in our hearts, in the assurance 
that amongst all his mi^ty works, he remembers and re- 
gards every humble little child, and all the creatures he has 
made. 

Mabs is next the earth, and is one hundred and forty- 
four millions of miles from the sun. It revolves round the 
sun once in about two years, and turns on its own axis once 
in about twenty-four hours. 

Mars is a little more than four thousand miles in diameter 5 
and it moves in its orbit round the sun, at the rate of about 
fifly-five thousand miles in an hour. 

Mars is of a dusky red colour, and not so bright as Venus 
or Jupiter. 

The asteroids come next to Mars in the solar system ; but 
they are so small as seldom to be seen with the naked eye, 
without a telescope. 

SpeU powerful; Almighty; created; sustains; rapid; contemplating 
courses ; stupendousj define it. Spell astonishment ; gratitude ; 
adoratKm; ftMuranoe; hearts ; amongst; eT^aturai; dolo«r$ a y i t mi ; 
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Jtnpma Is about e^hty^nine thousand miles in diameter; 
being upwards of a thousand times larger than the earth, ti 
.8 four hundred and ninety millions of miles from the sun, 
and it has four moons revolving round it. These moons, as 
well as Jupiter, receive their light from the sun, and reflect 
Jt in the same manner as our moon does. 

Ji^Ater moves round the sun in its orbit, once in aboul 
twelve of our years. Jupiter's y6ar is therefore twelve 
times as long as ours ; but its days are shorter than ours, for 
it turns round on its axis in less than ten hours. 

Jupiter is the brightest planet next to Venus, espedally 
when it is nearly oppo^te to the sun. 

The next planet in the solar system is Saturk, which is 
at the vast distance of nine hundred millions of miles firom 
the sun. 

Saturn performs i^ journey round the sun in about thirty 
years ; its year is therefore as long as thirty of ours. 

The diameter of Saturn is computed to be about seventy- 
eight dioasand miles, being next to Jupiter in size. 

Besides seven moons which move round Saturn in differ- 
ent lengths of time, it is also surrounded by an immense 
ring, or rather by two rings of a bright appearance. Ti^st 
rings also turn round the planet, at some distance firom it, 
from west to east, in about ten hours, ^diich is nearly the 
same time that Saturn turns on its own axis. 

Herschel^, the seven& planet, is at the immense distance 
of eighteen hundred millions of miles firom the sun. Its 
year, or the time in which it performs its revolution round 
the sun, consists of about eighty-four of our years. 

There are six moons, or satellites, which move round this 

asteroids; telescope; revolving; receive; especially; opposite; 
Saturn; journey; lengths; surrounded; immense; bright; planet 
appearance; distance; Hcrsobell; revolution; satellites; comets 
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planet ; but it is not yet known how l<»g Henchefl is in 
toming round on its own axis. 

Comets, like the planets, also revolye round the sun ; but. 
as they move in very eccentric ellipses, they are visible to 
us only when they are in that part of their orbit nearest to 
the sun. 

Comets, after passing round the sun, often have a tail or 
beard which reflects light — ^but their motion is so rapid, that 
they soon become invisible to us. 

All the planets, with their moons, are supposed to be 
bodies like our earth ; on which there may be innumerable 
multitudes of men, women, and children, and various other 
animals and living creatures, enjoying life and happiness. 

It is supposed by some, that those planets nearest the sun, 
have a -greater portion of li^t and heat than those iriiieh 
are remote, or fiirther off. Be this as it may, — ^Ihere can be 
no doubt that die benevolent Creator, in finming worlds of 
matter, and diffusing life and happiness amoi^ his creatures, 
has wisely adapted them to their habitations» or plaeeai of 
abode, and bountifully supplied them with proper degrees 
of light and beat, and all the blessings of his goodness, 
needful for their state of existence, and for their comfort and 



eccentric; ellipses; visible; invIsible^; inimmerable; multitodes; 
rarioas; women; creatures; dhjioyiAg; benevolent; diAising; 
%dapted; habitations; bcuntifuUy; existence; happiness. 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

-Iw the scriptures, there are examples of a pecukdr and 
striking method of giving advice, counsel, or reproof, by 
parables. This method Is level to the lowest capacity of 
understanding, as well as adapted to the highest order of 
society. 

In the New Testament, we have an example of this kind, 
when a student of the Jewish law asked the question, " Who 
is my neighbour ?'' in reference to the command, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 

Ever disposed to teach, and not to disgust, and to instruct 
and inform the inquiring mind, our blesse'd Lord replied to 
his question, by way of parable, in a manner as femiliar and 
amiable as it was well adapted to the purpose. 

A certain itan going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell 
among thieves. Not content to rob him of his treasure, 
they stripped him of his garments, wounded him with great 
barbarity, and left him half dead. 

Soon after this shocking event, a traveller happened to 

8p£ll Samaritan ; scriptures ; peculiar ; parables ; define it SpeU 
capacity ; adapted ; define it. Spell neighbour ; reference ; inqoiiiag ; 
familiar; amiable; Jerusalem; thieves; treasure; stripped; bar- 
baiity; traveller; relief; compassion; manifest; qualities; welter- 
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come alcmg that very road ; and what rendered him more"^ 
likdy to afford relief to the sufferer, he was a pxiiest, — a 
minister of religion ; one who taught others the loyely les- 
sons of mercy, compassion, and charity; 

It was therefore to be expected that he would manifest 
these amiable qualities in bis own practice ; but when he 
saw him lying on the cold ^ound, 9nd weltering in his own 
blood, he took no further notice of him, but passed by on 
the other side, and went his way. 

Soon after he was gone, a Levite came along. This man 
came nearer, and when he was at the place, looked on the 
miserable object. But though every bleeding wound seemed 
to plead for his pity and his help, yet this minister of the 
sanctuaiy neither spoke a word of comfort, nor moved a 
hand to aid him, but passed by on the other side, and left 
him. 

Next came along a Samaritan, one of the nation that was 
despised and hated by the Jews. Though the priest had 
withheld his pity from one of his own brethren, and thou^ 
the Levite had neglected a suffering and expiring fellow- 
creature, — ^yet as soon as the Samaritan came where he 
was, and saw him in that distressed condition, he had pity 
on him. 

He went to liim with the feelings of kindness ; — ^bound 
up his bleeding wounds ; — ^and poured in the oil and the 
wine which he carried for his own. refreshment. He raised 
up, the mangled stranger, and set him upon his own beast ; 
and with all the tenderness of a brother, carefully conducted 
him to an inn. 

Here he tarried with him all night, and nursed him. The 
next morning, he gave the innkeeper money for the present 

ing ; define it. Spell miserable ; sanctuary ; neither ; despised. 
priest; withheld; brethren; neglected; expiring; define it S^eL 
distressed; poured; refreshment; i* Angled; carefully; tarried 
money ; expenses ; gutst ; recov- j^ leaving ; further ; addreisod 
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ttcpgum of fais guest, and gave him a strict chaige to Ma 
care of him, and omit nothing diat might conduce, to his 
comfort and his recovery. 

Nor was this all : the Samaritan, on leaving the inn, pro- 
mised to pay all further expenses that might occur for lus 
board, lodging, and cure, in these words, addressed to the 
host, <( Whatsoever thou q>endest more, when I come agam, 
I wUl repay thee." 

Here is a picture of the most noble and active benevo- 
l^ice ; whidb is not confined to friends, relatives, and ac- 
quaintances ;— a charity diat excludes not ev&i enemies 
and stnmgers fix»n its offices of love. 

But the young lawyer with this picture before him, was 
called upon to give his judgment in die case, and herein 
to answa his own question himself. << Which now of these 
three, Pinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that fell 
among thieves?'' 

The conviction was obvious, and the answer of the lawyer 
was a plain one : <<He that showed mercy on him." 

This correct decision drew forth, in a few words^ the most 
important lesson of advice and instruction for the r^olation 
of bis future conduct: << Go thou, and do likewise." 

whatsoever; picture ; define it 8peU benevolence ; acquaintances; 
relatives; excludes; define it SpeU strangers; offices; lawyer; 
therein; question; neighbour; conviction; obvious; define it ^«U 
ieeision ; important ; regulation. 
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TELESCOPE AND MICROSCOPE. 

A TELESCOPE is a tube or hollow cylinder, made of wood, 
of brass, or other metallic substance. In this tube, glasses, 
called lenses, are placed in such a manner that by looking 
through them, objects at a great«distance are ma^iified, so 
as to appear much larger and nearer than when seen only 
by the naked eye. 

A lens is a circular glass, ground and polished in such a 
form as either to collect or spread' the rays of light which 
pass through it. 

A singiple convex lens has one side flat, and the other con- 
vex, or rounding, like part of a globe. 

A double convex lens is convex or rounding on both 
sides. A plane concave lens is flat on one side, and con- 
cave or hollowing on the other. Of one or other of these 
lenses, the glasses of spectacles, and those used in making 
telescopes or spy-glasses, are mostly formed. 

8pxl& telescope; cylinder; metallic; define it Spell lenses; 
mirrors. What is a mirror 1 Spell magnified; define it Spell 
circular ; polished ; define it Spell convex ; define it What is a ^ 
lens t a convex lens ! a doable convex ? a concave ? Define concave. ' 
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Bat tbere ar« two kinds of telescopes, called reacting 
and rejlectmg. A common spy-glass, or refracting telescope, 
consists of a convex glass, placed in one end of the tube, 
and a concave lens, or eye-glass at the other. 

The reflecting telescope consists of mirrors, called specula, 
or metallic reflectors, attached to the tube in the place of 
lenses. Of this kind was the^ &mous telescope of Doctor 
Herschel ; by means of which he discovered the planet that 
bears his n^me, and many other &cts in relation to the stars 
and planets. 

It has also be^i by means of the telescope that the rings 
of Saturn, the belts of Jupiter, and the moons that revdve 
round several of the planets, have been discovered."^ OthcF 
important objects connected with the science of astronomy, 
have been ascertsdned by the aid of this wonderfiil optical 
invention. 

' By the aid of the telescope, the moon appears to be full 
of mountains and valleys; — a number of dark spots are 
sometimes observed on the sur&ce of the sun ; the^ moons of 
the pl^ets are found to move round them, in the same man- 
ner as our moon goes round the earth ; and the milky-way 
b discovered to be composed of a vast number of stars, 
which cannot be distinctly seen by the naked eye. 

A MICROSCOPE is an instrument used for viewing small 
objects that are very near. . ~ 

There are three kinds of microscopes : the single ; the 
compomnd, or double; and the s^lar. 

The single microscope is on*^ a small double convex lens 
placed' in a frame. If a small object be placed at a short 

Spell spectacles; refracting; define it Spell reflecting; define it 
Spell attacked; metallic; telescope; define it Spell Herschel; 
diiscovered; define it SpeU JupitOT;reTolye; important; connected; 
astronomy. What is astronomy 1 define it SpeU microscope; what 
is it 1 Spell viewing; solar; define it Spell opposite ; magnified 
imag«s; wonderfhl; onriouB; darktiMd; mirror; admitted; winders- 
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distance from it at a point called the focuSy and the eye i^ 
the same distance on the opposite side^ it "will appear to be 
greatly magnified, or enla]^;ed. 

A compound microscope is formed of a tube, in which 
there are placed an object-glass and one or more eye-glasses. 
The images of objects viewed through these glasses, are 
magnified a great number of times. 

By means of the microscc^e, a yast number Of little ani- 
fiials have been discovered, which cannot be seen by the 
naked eye. It opens a wonderful field of curious objects in 
the works of -creation, and shows some oi the minute parts 
of the world of matter. 

A solar microscope can only be used in a darkened room 
when the sun shines. It is composed of a tube, a mirror, § 
convex lens, and a dngle microscope. 

The sun's rays beiog admitted through a small opening 
in a door, 'or window-shutter, are reflected by the mirror 
through the tube upon the object to be magnified. The 
image of this object is thence thrown through the convex 
lens upon a wall, sheet, or other surface at a proper 
distance. 

The solar microscope enlarges objects to an almost incre- 
dible size ; but it cannot be applied to so many purposes as 
th^ other two kinds. 

Thousands and nullions of minute objects and living 
creatures, which cannot be seen by the naked eye, are ren« 
dered visible by means of the optical instrument called a 
microscope. 

If the power, wisdom, and goodness of God, are displayed 
to the mind of one who views his handiwork in the hea* 

shutter; tube; what is a tabel Spell enlarges; incredible; define it. 
Spell purposes ; millions; define it Spell minute; define it. Spcil 
visible; define it Spell optical ; define it. Spell and define displayisd 
planetary; amazing; exhibited; diffusion ; myriads ; mioroscopt. 
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i 
renly bodies and planetary worlds, as seen through a tele- 
scope, — ^not less amazing and wonderful is the display of the 
same power, wisdom, and goodness, as exhibited in the 
diffusion of life and happiness among myriads of the minute 
I^urts of his creation, as viewed through the microscope. 



TRANSFORMATIONS OF INSECTS. 

All winged insects, and many of those ydiich are without 
wings, have to pass through several changes before they 
arrive at a state of perfection. 

A caterpillar is hatched from an egg, laid by the parent 
some time beforcf. Having' jaws and teeth, it soon beg^ 
4d eat ; and grows to be a rough, hairy animal, having four- 
teen feet. 

All caterpillars cast or change their skins according to 
their species ; some two, some three, and others four times, 
or more. 

A day or two before this change, or casting the sldn, occurs, 
the caterpillars take no food. They seem dull and inactive ; 
and in a while fix themselves in one place, where they bend 
their bodies, and twist themselves, till they escape from their 
old skin, and leave it behind them. 

The skin, after it is cast, remains so entirely the figure of 
the caterpillar, in the shape of the head, teeth, legs, colour, 
and hair, that it is often taken for the animal itself. 

When caterpillars attain their full growth, they pass into 
another form, called the chrysalis state. When about to 
change into this condition, they choose a proper place where 
they may remain unmolested and secure from their enemies. 

SniL transformation ; define it Spell winged ; several ; perfection - 
caterpillar; hatched; rough; fourteen; species; entirely; figure; 
colours; inactive; awhile; themselves; bodies; growth; attain- 
they; chrysalis; their; condition: choose; unmolested; de^ne it* 
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Some kinds of caterpillars^ such as the silk-worm, and 
many others, spin silken webs or cocoons round their bodies^ 
and therein conceal themselves. Others leave the plants or 
trees on which they had fed, and hide themselves in li^e 
cells which they make in the earth. 

Some caterpillars when about to change into the chrysalis 
state, cover ttieir bodies with a mixture of earth and siBc, 
and hide themselves in a loose soil. Others form a case 
round their bodies of a kind of gummy matter for protection. 
Some retire into holes of walls, or other crevices, or into 
decayed wood, where they may remain secure during their 
chrysalis sleep. 

Again, some species suspend themselves to the twigs of 
trees, or wind themselves up in the leaves. Others attach* 
their tails, by a glutinous matter, to walls, trees, or shrubs, 
with their heads higher than their bodies, and spin a rope, 
round &eir middle to ke^ them from felling. 

Many other ingenious and curious methods are used by 
caterpillars, to protect themselves during this helpless, weak, 
and mactive chrysalis state ; which sometimes coqtmues for 
eig^t or nine months, and sometimes only a few weeks, or 
dajTS. 

While in this state, the smimal eats nothing, is imable to 
move, and seems not to possess any pewers of life. It 
appears to have neither legs nor wings, nor shape of worm 
or insect 

At a proper season of the year, the case, cocoon, or shield 
of the chrj^alis, is burst asunder, or eaten through by its in- 
habitant, and the butterfly or winged insect comes forth in 
an its beauty. 

8peU enemies; caterpillars; cocoons; therein; conceal; bodif^; 
protection; crevices; decayed; species; suspend ; define it. SptfU 
attach; define it Spell glntinons; ingenious; inactive; continues; 
neither; shield; chrysalis; define it. Spell asunder; Inhabitant; 
. ^ 16 
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Its m^mibers, formerly soft, and folded up in its enyelq>, 
now become strong, expanded, and active.. It now has six 
f^MUigjr legs, and two or four wings, often of beautiful yarie« 
gated colours, with which it is able to mount up and fly 
throu^ the air. 

Instead €i the teeth or pmcers of the caterpillar, it now 
has a trunk, or long proboscis, by which it sucks the sweet 
juices of the flowers ; and, instead of a few smooth eyes, it 
is now fiunifibed with thousands. 

Thus, that little animal which, a few months or a few 
weeks ago, was c<msideKd a filthy or hairy worm, on wUck 
the delicate eye would loathe to look ; — ^that which crawled 
on the earth, and lived on herbage for a season ; — that which, 
Vhen fiill grown, wound itself up in a cocoon or shield, and 
became torpid^ inactive, and apparently dead, while passmg 
through the wonderful changes of the chrysalis state; that 
same little animal at length escaped ftom its curious tomb ox 
shell, and became an insect, clothed with beauty, and fur- 
nished with wings and plumage, by means of which it could 
mount into the air, and fly with rapidity, so as to set at de- 
fiance the horse and his rider. 

But the perfect insect, having thus passed through its va- 
rious transformations, remains to feed on sweets and fluttei 
in the air but a short time, or a few months at most. It lajrs 
its eggs, and leaves them to be hatched by the heat of the 
weather, to become a new generation of caterpillars the en- 
suing year, and then dies. 

butterfly; beanty; envelop; define it Spell expanded; define it. 

8peU variegated; define it SpeU pincers; proboscis; define it 

8peU juices; f\iniished; delicate; loathe; crawled; generation 
berbage. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF BEES. 

The "working bee, by God instructed, knows 
Where op'ning flowers their bahny sweets disclose. 
She, with the sun, her daily task renews. 
Flies o'er the plain, and sips the early otws : 
Each blooming flower supplies her willing toO, 
And the full hire contains the luscious spoil. 

A bee-hive is a house for bees to live in. It is sometimes 
made of straw, but mostly of boards in the form of a box : 
to which it is easy to add glass windows, through which the 
bees may be seen at their work. 

"When a swarm, or family of bees is put into a hive, it is 
composed of three kinds or classes; the queen bee, the 
drones, and the working bees. Some divide the workers 
into two classes, called the wax-workers and the nurse- 
bees. 

The queen bee is the mother of the whole family, and she 
governs all the other bees. But they all appear to love her 
very much ; and they wait upon her with marks of great respect 
and kindness. They supply her wants, and follow her as a 
guard wherever she goes. 

When a swarm of bees enters a new hive which is hollow 
and empty, they soon want cells or combs in which to raise 
young bees, and store their honey. These combs are made 
of wax, which is obtained in this manner : For about fifteen 
or twenty hours, the wax- workers hang in rows or clusters 
from the top of the hive inside, like a string of beads, one 
clinging to the legs or feet of another. 

Whue tney remain in ihis quiet state, the wax is formed 
out of the honey they had eaten, and appears in thin cakes^ 



Spbll bees ; instructed ; balmy ; luscious ; swarm ; queen ; classt 
^ttrd ; wherevtr i bonay } combs ( obtained s clinging % scalet } edg< 
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like scales, at the edges of Hie rings which case their bodies ; 
making ihem look as if edged with a white subiSfance. 

At length one of these wax-workers leaves the rest, and 
chooses a place in the top of the hive, where she begbs to 
lay the foundation of a comb. This she does by taking firom 
her body a scaJ*" of wax, with her claw ; and using her 
tongue as a tro^^el, she spreads it, and fastens it to the wood, 
or top of the hive. 

Thus proceeding with all the wax about her, she then 
walks off, and her comrades follow hw example, till all their 
wax is deposited in a kind of rough wall. 
' Another set of working bees then come forvv:ard, and 
scoop out portions of this wax, with which they fonn cells 
on each side of the wall. A third set of workers then finish 
the cells by using a kind of gunmiy substance, and drawing 
their mouths and their bodies over them, again and again, 
until they are polished smooth. j 

Bees appear not only to understand economy, but also to 
be very firugal in their use of the wax. Hence the cells are 
made with six sides, called hexagons, as taking the lea^ 
wax, and occupying the least space possible. It shows a 
wonderful instinct, or knowledge, implanted in these little 
insects by the Creator himself. Nor is this the only display 
of His vdsdom and goodness among these industrious crea- 
tures, but throughout their operations there is a skill and har- 
mony apparent, which indicate a divine origin. 

After a number of rows of cells, all exactly of a size, are 
finished on the first comb, they proceed in the same maimer 

substance; length; chooses; classes; foundation; tongue; trowel; 
spreads; fastens; proceeding; comrades; define it Spell example; 
deposited ; define it Spell rough ; scoop ; drawing ; bodies ; polished ; 
smooth ; understand ; economy ; define it Spell frugal, and define it 
Spell hexagon and define it Spell occupying; possible; instinct; 
knowledge; display; industrious; throughout; skill; apparent; in 
dicate ; define it Spell origin, and define it Spell ex&ctly ; hanging 
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to liegin tmd bmld other combs and cells ; a]l hanging firbm 
the Toaty and just far enough apart for die bees to pass eacR 
etiier, as in a street or aQey. 

As soon as the cells are ready, the queen begbs to lay 
e^ in diem ; and she deposits only one egg in each cell. 
In a day or two a fittle wonn is hatched, that looks Uke a 
tittle maggot rolled into a ring. Now begins a fresh busings 
for the nutpe-bees, who run about from one cell to another, 
as if to see what these httle worms want, and to wait on, and 
supply them. 

* For about ten or twelve days, the nurse-bees feed these 
worms or grabs with a substance called bee-bread, which is 
made s6^ like a kind of jelly. The W(Cy;;m being now full 
grown, its nurses close up the door of its cell with wax. It 
llien winds itself up in a silken web, like a caterpillar, and 
i*emains in a chrysalis state for about ten days, when it opens 
its prison door, and comes out a perfect bee. 

Another egg is soon laid in the same cell, and the same 
process, with a similar care of the nurse-bees, goes on till 
another brood of bees is produced. As soon as the young 
bees can jBy, they join with the old ones in the various 
labours of the hive. 

During the time of building the combs, as well as .after, 
o^hile some of the bees are busy in making wax and forming^ 
cells, others fly ^way to the fields, gardens, and woods, in 
search of pollen to be used as food for the worms, and to 
collect a kind of gum for varnishing the cells, and stopping 
up holes and cracks. 

The working bees have a hollow place, like a kind of 
basket, in each of their hind-legs; and in these baskets 

enough ; alley ; hatched ; rolled ; business ; nurses ; silken ; caterpil* 
lar ; chrysalis ; define it Spell process ; brood ; produced ; various • 
building; wonderftil; instinct; define it. Spell implanted ; building 
busy; fields; search; pollen; varnishing. What is poUont SpeL 
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they cany inrhat they cdlect The pollen is die ydibam^ 
«dust found in flowers, and it is worked up into bee-bfead. 
The gummy matter is procured bm poplar trees and otfatt 
sources. 

The honey is made of a sweet juice that is Kicked out of 
flowers, and swallowed into the honey«»b^ ct the woddag 
bees. After filling their hmiey-bs^, the bees roll themselres 
round in the flowers, and the pollen or yellow dust stidka to 
them. With a litde brush on each 1^ they bruish this duat 
into their baskets, and pack it there ; then fly away home. 

When a bee thus loaded arrives at the hive, others gi^er 
round her to help ofi* with her load, and the honey is poured 
into the combs that are ready for it In gathering honey and 
bee-bread, it is found that each working bee goes out seve- 
ral times in the course of a day ; and it is remarkable that 
before a shower of rain comes, they hurry home to the hive 
in great numbers. 

Another curious circumstance is noticed, while building 
their combs. When any of the labourers are hungry, there 
are waiters ready to supply their wants. The hungry' bee 
stops working, lowers her trunk to show that she wants some- 
thing to eat, and a waiter forthwith giv^s her a little honey 
or bee- bread ; after which the labourer goes on with her work. 

Another office is observed among bees in very warm wea- . 
ther ; and that is fenning, or making a wind to cool the hive 
and the workers. For this purpose, about twenty bees may 
be seen in a row, near the entrance of the hive, moving their 
wings with a rapid motion, as if to raise a current of air. 
It is ev^n said that they take this office by turns. 

It shoi^d be stated, that the cells for raising the young 
bees are not all made of one size. Those cells in which the 

yellow ; honey ; juice ; swallowed ; roll ; themselves ; loaded ; poured 
gathering; remarkable; curious; circumstance; noticed; Isibourers 
waiters ; forthwith ; observed ; warm ; weather ; entrance ; rapid ; cells * 
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eggs that are to produce workers are deposited, are not so 
large as those built for die drones. The royal cells are 
also larger, and of a difierent shape from the others. 

After the time of raising young bees is over for the season, 
and no more new combs are wanted, the wax makers, instead 
of keeping the honey in their bags to form more wax, empty 
It into the cells. When these are filled with honey, they are 
sealed ov^r with wax, and kept for their food in the winter. 

The drones are thought to be the males ; and as they do 
not appear to work, they are put out of the way before winter 
<K>mes, so as to leave the honey forlhose who have laboured 

for it. 

f 

When the eggs deposited in the royal cells are hatched 
into worms, they are fed with a different kind of bee-bread 
from the others ; and they come out queens. But as it will 
not do to have more than one queen in a hive, it is found 
that when a young queen is about to come out of her cell, 
flie old one gather» together a large number of workers, and 
with them leaves the hive. This is called ^uNzrming*; and 
such a colony is said sometimes to contain near forty thou** 
sand bees. 

When a swarm thus leaves the hive, they fly about in the 
air for some time, and then alight with their queen on some 
bush, or branch of a tree. In this state, they may be shaken 
into a hive, and if satisfied with it, they wUl go on with all 
tlie operations of^ new fiaimily. But if they do not like dieir 
new hive, they will leave it in a few days, and swarm again. 

It sometimes happens, that when a swarm leaves the old 
hive, it flies about in the air a short time ; and then, instead 
of lighting on a tree,, it takes a straight course, sometimes for 

ofSu^e ; deposit^ ; built ; different; instead ; empty ; probable ; social ; 
language ; convey ; intelligence ; define it. SpeU deposited ; define it. 
6pell together; swarming; colony; leaves; satisfied; operati<ni8 
sometimes; leaves; lighting;/ straight; eourse; hoUow; scarcely 
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several miles, and enters a hollow trecin the woods, or some 
other shelter for a new home. This flight is often so rapid 
that a horse could scarcely keep up with them. 

It is obvious that son^ one or more of the bees composing 
the swarm, must have foimd diis retreat before the day of 
fvmrmbg, and knew exactly in what direction to lead the 
ecMnpany, so as to reach it by the nearest route. Having a 
queen with them, they go on with their work, a[is if in a hive, 
as before described. 

It is very probable,>that all social animals have some kind 
of language by which they convey intelligence one to another. 
it appears to be so with a community of bees. 

We have mentioned the attachment which they mamfest 
toward their queen. If by any means she should be lost oi 
die, those who first discover it inform the rest, and in a few 
mmutes the whole hive will appear to be in confusion, andl 
all work at an end. 

This state of agitation sometimes lasts several hours. But 
if they-,find their queen, or she is by any means restored to 
them, they all become quiet, flock around her with apparent 
joy, and resume their work as before. If they should find 
the queen dead, and there should be no eggs or grubs in the 
cells to supply her place, &ey refiise to eat, appear to pise 
away with grief, and die in a few days. 

If, however, thiere should be grubs in the royal cells, or, 
if found in any of the other cells, they Would remove diem 
to the royal cells, and carefully feed them with the kind of 
food that is ^ven only to the queen grubs. As soon as one 
of these grubs is ready to come out, she becomes their 
queen ; and harmony, industry, and content are at once re- 
stored in the hive. Such appears to be the wondeifol 

obvious; composing; retreat; knew; exactly; direction; described 
route; social; language; intelligence; communi^; mentioned 
attachm^t; define it. 8peU manifest, and define it Spell coufusion 
Thole; agitation; define it. Spell eggs; grief; restored; apparent 
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knowledge and sagacity of these little creatures^ in relation to 
the order and peace of Ae fionily. 

Naturalists hare stated, that a sdn^e queen bee Mrill^ lay 
from sixty to seventy thousand eggs in one seas(m. And a 
single hive will sometimes furnish three, four, and five 
swarms in one summer. Each of these swarms is suj^sed 
to contain thirty or t(xrty thousand bees, and to have one 
queen with them. A good swarm sometimes wei^ ei^ 
or ten pounds. 

The times of swarming are often twice in a season ; that 
is, in die first and last summer months. Tlie time of day is 
most commonly between ten o'clock and two, when the 
weather is warm and &ir. Of latter years, large houses 
or hives have been made for bees, so as to prevent diem 
firem swarmmg. 

It is believed that the workmg bees travel several miles in 
search of honey and food ; yet they have an instmctive know- 
ledge of their course home, so as seldom or never to be at a 
loss in returning to their hives. The bli^ms of '^ite 
dover and buckwheat are veiy grateful to them, for the 
honey they contain. 

It was formerly the practice to sufibcate the bees, in order 
to get their honey. But of latter time, great improvements 
have been made in the manner of keeping bees, and obtain- 
ing the honey without destroying their lives, or depriving 
them of a sufficient portion of it for their subsistence during 
the winter. 

If a glass jar, or other vessel, be turned bottom upward, 
over a hole made in the top of a bee-hive, and covered so 
as to make it dark, the bees will fill it with honey ; and it 

quiet; however; rc^; carefully; industry; knowledge; sagacity i 
creatures ; relation; naturalists ; define it Spell furnish ; swarming ; 
between; weather; believed; travel; search; instinctive; course; 
knowledge; blossoms; buckwheat; grateful; suffocate; define iu 
Spell imjiroTemente ; obtaining; salient; subaistenoe; boufttiAiI 
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maj be taken off, by passing a wire under it, a&d sel («i tiit 
table for use, exhibiting a beautiful appearance. 

In contemplating die natural histoiy of bees, who can for- 
bear to admire the wisdom and goodness of &e bountifid 
Creator^ who has endowed them widi such intelligence and 
s^adty, — ^taught them ord^, industiy, and economy, and 
fitted them for enjoying all the happiness of which they are 
capaUe! 

The industry and economy of bees and ants have long 
been proyeibial ; as holding up a usefiil lesson to youdi, and 
mankind in general, to incite ibem to lay up a good store of 
knowledge and virtue in early life. A mind w^ improved 
in youth will be a valuable treasure, and a source of ha^ipi- 
t and comfort to those who arrive at old age. 



STEAM-ENGINE. 

A CEETAiN iTltfter, in spealdng of the powers with whidi 
man is invested, says, <<He plants his arrows in the back of 
the whale, die monster of the great deep, and holds him in 
durance by his cords, while his life-blood is poured out and 
mingled with the waters, until he submits in death his gigantic 
carcass to the disposal and use of man. He also directs the 
lightnings, and chains to his cars, to travel as upon the 
wings of the wind, an agent in nature whose power is equal 
to the rending of mountains." 

This power is steam ; and the steam-engine is among the 
wonderful inventions of modem times. It consists of a large 
hoUow cylinder, or- bsurel, in which is placed a moveable 
piston^ nearly like that of a forcing-punqi. 

contemplating; endowed; economy; proverbial; general; incite; 
define it Spell knowledge; treasuie; source; sagacity; define it 
Spell happiness; enjoying; industry; bountiful. 
S^sxiK cnci&e; inrested; define, it Spell dcumtice; define it 
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This cylinder is connected widi a large boiler diat ccmtaini 
wat^, to Tdiich a strong heat of a wood or coal fire is ap- 
plied. The water being made to boil, is constantly passing 
oS m steam ; and this steam, entering the cylinder, forces 
up ^ pistiXQ, till it opens a valve which lets in cold water. 

Hiis small portion of cold water condenses the steam, 
whiph ini^antly loses its elastic force, and the piston fells 
down in the cylinder. But a fresh portion of steam from 
the boiler again raises the piston till it opens the valve ; and 
again the cold water rushes in at the valve, and chills or 
condenses the steam, so that the piston falls again. 

The piston being connected with a large horizontal bea^i, 
called tiie working-beam, this continued action moves it xxp 
and down. The other end of the working-besun being at- 
tached to a crank, changes the direction of the force, and 
turns the paddle-wheds that work in the water, and propel 
&e steamboat. 

Thus, steam, by its elastic power, is the force wluob 
moves die piston; the piston gives motion to the working- 
beam ; the woiking-beam turns the crank, and the crank 
turns the wheels. These are the simple principles of steam- 
engines. 

JBut a steam-en^e maybe so constructed that it will 
r^ulate its own motions. By machinery, it will furnish a 
continued and regular mpply of water to the boiler ; it will 
open and shut its valves, supply oil where there is friction, 
and even ring a bell to apprise its attendants when any thing 
gets out of order. 

Thus, a steam-engine, though it possesses the power of 

Spell carcass; lightnings; agent; inventions; cylinder; moveable; 
piston ; define it Bpell applied ; instantly ; elastic : de&ie it Spell 
boiler; valve. What is a valve 1 Spell condenses; horizontal; 
define it Spell continued ; attached ; direction ; elastic ; propel ; 
principles; engines; constracted; define it Spell machinery; 
motion; dafine it Spell apprise; possesses* managed; operations* 
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bandreds of norses, or << equal to tbe rendmgof mouDtaios/^ 
may yet be easily managed by one or two persons who utt 
denstand its operations. 

Steam-engines are applied to mills for grinding gr^ and 
making flour, and other purposes, and also to manufactories 
of various kinds, as well as to boats and vessels. 

In propelling wheel? on rail-roads, a steam-engine is 
placed on a carriage to which it gives motion, and is thence 
called a locomotive. This has a tender attached, that con 
tains the engineer, or driver, and a supply of fuel and water. 
To this the cars for passengers, and baggage, and goods, are 
listened ; and, by the force df steam, they are all carried 
along at the rate of fifteen to twenty miles in an hour, with 
a rapidity <*as upon the wings of the wind,*' that once 
would have been thought impossible. 

By the use of steam-engines and rail-roads, travelling is 
facilitated; the oppression of stage horses, as fbrmeriy 
driven, is avoided or lessened ; and if a proper degree of 
prudence and care were exercised, without too much haste, 
these improvements might be a benefit to the human family, 
for which gratitude should arise to Him who teacheth maii 
knowledge and discretion. fi 

manufactories ; propelling ; define it Spell carriage ; loeomodve 
engineer; define it Spell passengers; fastened; rapidity; impot 
tible; facilitated; define it Spell oppression; avoided; lesseatd 
exercised r^gratitude ; discretion. 
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COUNSEL TO YOUTH. 

To be good is the way to become happy ; and the way to 
beaome good, is to keep the mind, the temper, and the con- 
duct rightly regulated and governed every day. 

In order to attsdn this, it is needful to be watchful over 
your thoughts, words, and actions. And the best way to 
gain a habit of constant watchfulness and care, is to remem* 
bar your Creator in the days of your youth. 

This is that « fear of the Lord" which is said in the Bible 
to be « the beginning of wisdom,*' and which teaches to 
hate and avoid evil. It is so to bear in mind that Grod is 
ever present,— the overseer of all your thoughts, words, and 
actions, as will induce you to avoid that which you know to 
be evil, and to say and do that which is good and right. 

To begin every day in a proper manner, it will be 
found a good practice, as soon as you are awake in the 
morning, to turn your thoughts towards your heavenly 
Father ; and endeavour to feel thankful to him for his care 
and protection over you, during the past ni^t, while you 
were asleep. 

This sense of gratitude and love towards Grod, for the 
blessings of preservation jfrom harm, and the continuance of 
your healdi, — will lead you to feel sincere desires that he 
may preserve you from all things that are not right in his 
sight, during the ensuing day. 

If you are sincere in these desires, you will feel a prayer 
arise in your heart that he may not only preserve you from 
all evil in thought, word and deed, — but also that he may 
assist you by his grace and good Spirit to fulfil all your 
duties, and so to Uve in his fear through the coming day, as 
to gain his favour and approbation. 

This morning devotion, though it may be only in thought, 
will induce you to maintain a watchful care over your tem- 
_f " 17 
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per, your words, and your conduct through the day: so that 
when you bring yourselves to account, as in the presence of 
your Judge, the next evening, you may feel nothing to con- 
demn you for doing wrong. 

This fear of the Lord, and a watchful care in all things to 
try to please him, will induce you to be dutiful and kind to 
your parents, brothers and sisters ; gentle, afiable and oblig- 
ing to all persons; and careful to give no just occasion of 
offence to any. 

It will gr^^y tend to help you to govern your tempers so 
as not soon to be angry ; and will keep you from giving way 
to strife, ill-will, envy and malice, as abo from speaking evil 
of others. 

You will see the beauty and propriety of always speaking 
the truth, on every occasion ; and thus be preserved from 
ever telling a falsehood, even in jest ;-^as knowing that Grod 
is ever present to take account of all your words and ways ; 
for which he will surely bring you ilito judgment. 

When you are at school, you will see it right to be dili- 
gent at your studies ; and endeavour to improve in every 
branch of learning that is assigned you. Let your condact 
and behaviour at school, and in going to and returning there- 
from, be such as becomes children who wish to stand ap- 
proved by their parents and teachers, and also in the sig^t 
of their heavenly Father. 

The fear and the love of G6d will teach you to feel love 
and good-will towards all people ; and also a care not wan- 
tonly to torture, or abuse, or give pain to dumb animals. 
Mercy, gentleness and kindness are qualities that are well- 
pleasing to God and good men, and they lead to pity the 
helpless, the poor, and the afflicted, as well as to relieve 
their sufferings. Hence it is said, « Blessed are the merci- 
ful : for they shall obtain mercy.'' 
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The lore of God and of one another will induct a due 
and proper attendance on divine worship ; and a quiet, hum- 
ble, and reverent conduct while there, so as not to interrupt 
or disturb the attention of others : nor will any lightness of 
behaviour be indulged, either in the meeting, or in going to 
or returning therefrom. 

If at any time, throu^ unwatchfulness or otherwise, you 
should commit a f^ult, or c^end any person, be willing 
frankly and fully to confess and acknowledge it ; and thus 
seek forgiveness, and make all the amends in your power. 

At evening, when you retire to rest, reflect calmly and 
particularly before you close your eyes Urar sleep, how, and in 
-what manner and dispositbn you have spent the preceding 
day. If on a careful review of your conduct, your words 
and yoiir actions^ as in the fear and presence of the Lord, 
you find BUf. thing has been said or done by you that gives 
you pain or uneasiness of mind, endeavour by sorrow and 
repentance to seek fc^rgiveness of your heavenly Father ; arid 
resolve, with the assistance of his grace, to do so no more. 

But if, on close examination, you should find noALng has 
^een said or done amiss by you, and that you have fulfilled 
your duties to the best of your knowledge and abilify, so 
that you can feel innocence and peace of mind in the review 
of your conduct, — then let an humble acknowledgment, with 
gratitude and thankfulness, arise in your hearts to the great 
Preserver of men, for his goodness towards you in thus keep- 
ing you from evil. You may then resign yourselves calmly 
to sleep, in the hope of his continued protection and bless- 

It is said « Short settlements make long friends." If you 
thus adopt a habit in early life of maintaining a watchful care 
over your words and conduct, and every evening bring your- 
selves to account for the manner of spending the past day, 
you will be likely to become wise in heavenly wisdom, and 
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the right improvement of your time ; and will also gain the 
favour of Heaven, with a peaceful conscience* 

In the days of youth, when going to school, or other* 
wise pursuing your studies, it is a good practice, every 
evening to look over the dTairs and buaness of the day 
past, in order to see what you have learned; — what valu- 
able knowledge you have gained ; what advances you have 
made in your studies; and what improvement in life and 
conduct. 

It is also sometimes useful to keep a diary, or common- 
place book ; in which may be written such notes or memo- 
randums of occurrences and events, of progress or defects, 
as may stimulate to more watchfulness and diligence, in 
rightly fiUing up the passing moments of life. 

Thus in every place, and in all stages and conditions of 
Hfe, the reflecting mind may improve ; and every day people 
may grow wiser and better, by taking heed to their ways 
and endeavouring to live as well as they know how. By 
such a course of conscious rectitude, gratitude, and love td 
Grod, — ^when Ae peridd of life arrives, death will be no 
terror, for heaven is the hope of the righteous. 
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QUESTIONS tOU EXERCISE. 

Lessoit 1. How is the way to become happy 1 la trhat length of 
time does the earth trim voimd on its axis 1 Of what is glass made I 
How long doQS it take f^r the moon to go romid the earth 1 

2. How many perches in an acre Of gronndl How many seconds 
make a minntel How many minutes in an honri Howfardoe^ 
sound fly in a second of time 1 Hot^ far is the moon from the eartht 

3. What things are d^gerous for children to play with 1 How far 
is the sun from the earth? What occasibns an eclipse of the sunt 
When does it happen 1 What is the cause of an eclipse of the moon 1 
When does it happen t What article is the greater part of people 
in the world clothed with 1 Why are barley and: oats called spring- 
grain 1 

4. Who are our best friends ? What forms the rainbow ' How 
many colours in it 1 What are the colours of the rainbow ? How 
many stars may be seen at a time ? Why are some called fixed stars t 

5. When are barley and oats sowed t How long before they are 
ready for harvest 1 Why are wheat and rye called winter-grain 1 
What is mutton! vealt venison! beef! 

6. What is a fluid ! How much lighter than water is common alrt 
What is a solid body! Is the earth a solid body! What is parch* 
ment made of! How is it made ! 

7. What is a globe! What is the middle of it called! What ia 
the surface of any thing ! Is the eiitth a globe ! What other bodies t 
What is the diameter of a globe ! Is the axis and diameter the same 1 
How long is the diameter of the earth ! What is the length of its 
circumference ! Define circumference. How long is the earth in 
turning round on its axis ! 

8. What is twilight! How long is the earth in going round the 
sun! How far is the sun from us! How long is light in passing 
from the sun to the earth ! How many miles do the rays of light fly 
in a minute ! 

9. What is a solar day! How many hours make a solar day! 
When does the solar day begin! and end! In almanacs, what part 
of a day is called morning! and which hours, evening! What is the 

17* 1^7 
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deflnltion of XMCalil What are ores 1 What is a minel What i« 
acentuiyl In what ceotury arc we nowl In what century were 
elocks and watches inyentedl 

^ 10. What is a wigwam t Of what is it made! How do pine* 
apples grow 1 Why are they called pine-apples ? Where are they 
cultivated 1 What is a fiictory 1 A manufactory t How long since 
printing was invented? Were there no books before printing was 
invented t How were they made 1 

11. What is a magnet, or loadstone 1 Where found 1 How many 
species of insects do naturalists reckon t What is gum Arabic 1 
Where does it come from 1 How many people in Asia live upon 
rice t In what other part of the world do people live on rice. Name 
the four quarters of the world. Of what is the nervous system com- 
posed 1 What is a library 1 

12. How far does light fly in a second of time? What is the 
science called optics 1 What is thunder ? What is the reason of its 
long rumbling 1 When is lightning very near 1 When farther offi 
Which are camiveroas anknals? How do they seize their prey 1 Of 
what is the windpipe composed? 

18. What are tiie solid joys of mankind? Are knowledge and 
wisdom the same? 

14. What occurs with insects on a warm summer evening? On 
what do bats feed? How do they catch them ? 

16. In cities, what are houses built of? Of what, in villages and 
country places? What is scantling? What is a cabin? With what 
are they covered? What is a thermometer? With what is the bulb 
filled ? Does it expand with heat? What follows ? Does it contract 
with cold ? What follows ? What is the use of the scale of degrees ? 

16. How do the Indians bring up their children? What is Mason 
and Dixon's line ? Why so called? Where situated? In what year 
was it settled? ^ 

17. What is the character of a candid person? What is placed in 
the human mind, to show us what is good and right? 

Paoi 28. What is a mirror? How many kinds of mirrors arc 
there? What are they called ? JVhat is a plane mirror? What is 
the silvering of looking-glasses made of? What is tinfoil? How 
are the tinfoil and quicksilver fastened on the glass ? What is a con* 
vex mirror ? What a concave ? 

29. What about fishes? What is the nse of their gills ? Onwhttl^ 
fishes feed? What is the use of their fins and tails? What above |be 
eyes of fishes? What are their eggs called? How many eggsiM 
• cod fish ? How many a mackerel ? ^ Do all these produce Ukitl 
What becomes of them? 

80. For what is the pine-tree valuable? What are tidea? Jo 
what are they attributed? How often do they flow? What (igtiui 
^0 rainbow ? What is a field cricket ? How does it make a uSSt% 
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' 81. What is a fluidt Why is water a floidT Is air a MsA ! 

~ 89. Where is rock-satt obtained 1 How deep are the salt mmes of 
Cracow 1 What is a shaft? How is the salt raised to the. surface 
of the, ground 1 Bo people live in these mines? Is the ocean salt 
water? How is salt obtained frcHn sea-water, or saltrsprings ? How 
is fine salt made? 

40 — 41. What is a potter? Where is the clay obtained, of which 
«arthen-ware is made ? Are bricks made of the same kind of clay 1 
Why do bricks and earthen-ware become red in burning T How i» 
the clay prepared for making earthen-ware ? How are the vessels 
formed! What is the next process? How are they, glazed? Of 
what is white-ware made? Stone- ware? How is stone-ware glazed? 
'What is porcelain ? Of what is it made ? How arc these prepared ? 
How are bandies, sponts, 6cc^ formed? How long are the articles 
exposed to a red heat in the kiln ? Of what is the glazing made ? 

44. What are amphibious animals ? Namesome of them. Whence 
comes the common frog or toad ? How long before the egg becomes 
a tadpole ? How long before its hind feet appear ? and its fore feet? 
What becomes of its tail? When it becomes a frog, what does it life 
on ? How does it catch them? Do frogs mreathe? Where are they 
during winter ? Are toads hurtful ? or useful? What do they live 
on ? What are lizards ? What is a land tortoise? On what does it 
live ? Are there other tortoises? Of what kind of tortoise-shell are 
combs made? 

47. Who is a farmer? What produce is raised by farmers ? How 
is the ground prepared for the seed? What is called broad-cast sow- 
ing? How are the plants dressed, or kept from weeds, &c.? How 
are wheat, rye, oats, &c., gathered? How Indian com? How is 
g^ass made into hay ? How is rice raised ? What is barley used 
for? Oats? How is sugar-cane cultivated ? How is sugar made I 
How purified ? How is loaf sugar made I How is maple sugar 
made? Where is it manufactured? 

60. What are spices? Where do nutmegs grow? On what kind 
of tree? What is mace? In what islands are nutmegs raised 1 
What are cloves ? From whence are they procured 1 What is pep- 
per? On what does it grow ? How are they dried fit for use ? Where 
do they come from? What is cinnamon? How is it obtained? and 
where from ? What is allspice ? Why is it called allspice ? Where 
does it grow ? What is ginger ? How are the roots prepared 1 
Where cultivated? Whence is Cayenne pepper brought! Which 
is stronger, Cayenne, or red pepper? 

52. How many bones are there in a human body? How many 
muscles? What are they composed of? What are tendons, or 
sinews ? What are the uses of the muscles ? What hinders insects 
from getting into oar ears ? What kind of feelings should we enter- 
tain towards our Creator for this kind provision for our safety? Why 
4oes a wound bleed ? What is meant by the circulation of the blood 1 
By what channels is the blood sent out from the heart to every pan 
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•f the bo^Y Bt what means is it returned to the heart again 1 How 
often does the blood circulate in a healthy person 1 What supplies 
llresh blood to tiie bodj 1 

04. What are metals Y When metals are first dag out of the earth, 
what are they called 1 What is a mine! From whence is gold ob- 
tained! Define gold. What is it used for 1 What is silver 1 Where 
found t la ajpnre state! or mixed with what! What is the ductility 
of silver 1 What are its common uses 1 Where is copper found t 
What are its uses ! What is brass made of? In what proportions ? 
What are its uses 1 What is tin 1 Where found 1 What dep A are 
the Cornwall tin mines! What is tin-ware made of! Of what is 
bell-metal ccmiposed I What is tinfoil ! What is pewter ! Of what 
is it composed ? What is zinc ! and its use ! What is lead ! What 
is a shot factory ! How is shot made! What is white lead ! How 
is litharge made ! What is red lead 1 and how made ! What is the 
substance commonly called black lead ! What other name has it I 
What is platina! I>escribe its properties ! Which is the most use- 
ful metal! Where is iron found ! What is bog ore ! Mountain ore! 
How is the ore reduced to iron, fit for use ! Describe a. furnace. How 
is> a furnace used for blasting! How is the iron ore melted! In 
what state is it called pig-iron ! How is pig-iron brought to a state 
to be worked on the anvil! What is a tilt-hammer! How is the 
iron made into bars or sheet4ron ! How is iron converted into steel ! 
What is blistered steel ! cast steel ! In what does the blacksmith 
work ! What is cutlery ! ^ 

69. Why were the early settlers of Pennsylvania called colonists? 
What kinds of buildings or shelter did the first settlers erect! What 
became of the Indians! How did they live among the white people ! 
What ancient custom had the Indians, of the free use of one another's 
wigwams and food ! Did they continue these customs with the white 
people ! Wera they kind to Uie settlers ! 

64. What is natural history! What is embraced by natural his- 
tory! Are children capable of studying natural history? How is 
natural history divided! What is zoology! botany! mineralogy! 
geology! 

65. Is a bat a bird, or a quadruped ! What is its size ! How does 
it fly! On what does it feed^ How does it live in winter! Is it 
hurtfU or injurious ! 

66. Describe flax. What are the seeds of flax called! Of what 
use is linseed oil! When is flax ripe for gathering! How is it 
gathered ! How is it rotted ! What is a flax-brake ! What is a 
hackle ! Of what use is tow ! How is flax spun ! What is it used 
fop! 

68. What is cotton ! How are the cotton plants raised ! How are 
the seeds separated from the cotton! How is cotton packed in 
bales ! Where is cotton raised! Describe the hemp plant. How is 
the hexnp bark prepared for use ! What articles are made of hemp ! 
What is oakum! and for what use! Where ia hemp principaUy 
raised 1 And where else ! 
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70. What is camphor ? Its qualities 1 Where does the camphor 
tree growl How is the camphor obtainedl What is gamboge 1 
Of what colour 1 What is its usel Whence is it imported 1 What 
is gum Arabic 1 Where found 1 What is opium ; whence is it ob- 
tained 1 and howl How is opium converted into liquid laudanum? 
Of what use is laudanum and morphia t Where is opium cultivated? 

73, &c. What is a prism-glass ? What is the effect of lookinf 
through a prism-glass 1 How many different coloured rays does 
light consist ofl Name the first; second; third; fourth, and the 
odier three. What constitutes white 1 How may this be prored t 
What are colours? Of what colours is green composed? What 
colours make orange ? violet? purple? olive? What makes black ? 
What is the cause of colours > What produces the sense of seeing 1 
What occurs where there is no light ? 

75. Who loves truth better than falsehood ? What is a fiction? 
What is a novel? Who wrote a book against l)ring? What does 
she say constitutes lying ? What else ? What does a person gain 
by telling falsehoods? Is it honest to depart from the truth? Is it 
mean and wicked to tell a lie, to hide a fault? What course is better 
ai^d more noble? What does the Scripture say about lying? 

76. What is sculpture ? W^ho is a sculptor ? What is a statue ? 
What is a bust ? Of what is a bust made ? What is the meaning 
of bas-relief? Give some examples of figures in bas-relief? How 
are casts or busts made ? What is bronze ? What is a medal ? . 

77. Which are called ruminating animals ? What is the definition 
of ruminating? What is the general character of ruminating ani- 
mals? On what do they feed? Describe the faculty of chewing 
the cud. What kind of animals are ruminating ? Where are they 
found ? 

78. What are hats made of? How is a wool or fur hat made? 
What is meant by felt? bowing? What is a batt? What is plank- 
ing a hat? How is a hat brought to its proper shape? How are 
hats dyed ? How stiffened ? and with what ? How is the nap or fur 
raised on the outside? Are white hats dyed? Of what other mate- 
rials are hats made ? How are hats made of straw ? Of what are 
caps made? 

80. What about deer? What means of safety from enemies have 
ihey ? Describe a deer ? What colour ? What disposition ? What 
about its power of smelling ? Its teeth ? Is it a ruminating animal ? 
On what do deer feed in summer ? In winter ? Do they feed in 
flocks, or alone ? What occurs, when they are alarmed? What is 
the male called ? the female ? Do the bucks shed their horns ? What 
follows ? What are antlers ? What are the young ones called ? What 
is their colour? Does it change? and when ? Can fawns be tamed? 
What is the flesh of deer called? Is it good? What are the horns 
used for ? and the skins ? Where do the deer inhabit ? What other 
animals are considered species of the American deer? Who can re 
peat the poetic address to a wild deer, supposed to have left th« 
woods, and come amongst men ? 
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85. What is gratitude T Whence ara all our benefits derired ! Is 
gratitude a pleasurable dutyl What was the exclamation of David, 
when under a sense of the obligations of gratitude to the Supreme 
Giver I How can we manifest our gratitude 1 

86, dbc What is an amphibious animal! What is the thickness 
of a single thread of silk as it comes from the silk-worm ? What 
of a single cord of spider's web 1 What are raisins 1 Wliere do 
they come from! What is the orbit of a planet 1 What animals 
have m> teeth in the upper jawl Define the science called optics. 
In what places is carbonic acid gas sometimes found 1 How may it 
be known, when it is in wells 1 If a candle will not bum therein, is 
it safe to go down a welll How is spirits of turpentine produced! 
How long is the scent of musk sai^to remain in a room t What is 
the whole duty of man, as stated in the Bible ? Of how many layers 
is the skin composed 1 What is sight defined to be 1 What is the 
colour produced by mixing a single grain of blue vitriol with a quan> 

. tity of water t 

88. What should be the first care of a person, when speaking or 
reading to others 1 What rule is useful, in order to be heard? Why 
so 1 In common conversation, why do some people speak so low as 
not to be understood! Should writing also be plain and distinct ! 
Why ! What are the disadvantages of a careless manner of writing 
and signing names ! What anecdotes go to show this ! 

90. What is glass made of! How! What is meant by Mowing! . 
How is it performed! How are common glass bottles, or vials, 
made ! How goblets ! How is window-glass made ! How cut into 
panes of proper size ! How are large plates for mirrors made 1 By 
what process are they polished, or made smooth and even ! What is 
the ductility of glass ! What is annealing glass ! How is it per- 
formed ! What its use ' What is cut glass ! How made 1 How 
is glass coloured! and with what ! 

92, What is geography ! Who is called a geographer ! What is 
a map ! What part of a map represents the north ! which, the 
south! which, the east! the west! How are rivers and streams of 
water represented on maps ! What are the names of the four 
great divisions or quarters of the globe ! How are they divided 1 
How is the land divided ! What is a continent ! How is an island 
defined ! What is a cape ! a peninsula ! an isthmus ! How are the 
waters divided ! What is an ocean ! a sea ! a lake ! a bay I a 
river! 

94. What is a dialogue ! Who are the two that can repeat the 
dialogue between a mo^er and child t 

95. What does Solomon say about friends ! What may be said 
about good neighbours ! What will promote harmony and peace be* 
tween neighbours ! When we borrow any thing, what should be 
done ! If an Injury happens to a borrowed article, what should be 
doi^e ! What kind of care or precautions are needful, in order to 
have good and kind neighbours ! 

96. Describe the indigo plant! How is it raised ! - How long is it 
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In growing to maturity, ready for cutting 1 What is then done with 
it, to obtain the indigo t What is the use of indigo 7 Where is indigo 
raised and manufactured 1 Whence imported 1 What is cochineal ' 
How are cochineal insects obtained, and prepared for dye-stuffi 
What colours are dyed with themi Where is cochineal found? 
What is naadderl What colour is dyed with iti Where does it 
growl 

"What is the density of the atmosphere near the earth ? Whatsis 
the cause of iti Does any object appear larger through a dense me- 
dium than a rare or thin one 1 Buf we see Sie sun rise through the 
densest part of the atmosphere, near the horizon, is this the reason 
why it appears larger, than when seen at noon 1 Can this be illus- 
trated 1 How 1 Is water, then, denser than air 1 Relate the anecdote 
of the Indian. 

99. Where was William Penn borat In what yearl How long 
is it since 1 How old was William Penn, when sent to college? For 
what business was he to be educated] At what age did he join the 
Friends' society 1 How long before he became a preacher 1 Did he 
suffer persecution for his religion ? When cast into prison, how did 
he employ himself there ? Wliat excellent book did he write 1 When 
did he petition the king of England for the grant of Pennsylrania 1 
When was his request grantedl What followed, in relation to the 
right of the Indians 1 What gained for William Penn the entire con- 
fidence and esteem of the natives ? What induced the people from 
England to cross the Atlantic, and settle in this then wilderness 
country! Did the Indians assist the new settlers? How? In the 
laws made by William Penn, what was his great and special object? 
What was the character of William Penn 1 What was the great rule 
of his life? In what did his greatness consist? His deaSi, when? 
His age? 

101. Of what are pins made ? How is wire made ? What is the 
first process of making pins ? the next? the next? How are the 
points of pins sharpened ? How many are said to be pointed in an 
hour, by one boy ? What is to be done next ? How are the pin-heads 
made ? How are they put on and fastened ? What is the process of 
whitening the pins ? How are they polished? What is the last ope- 
ration? By whom is the labour mostly performed? 

104. What answer did the little boy make to the question, Why 
everybody loved him ? Are we more -happy, when we love every* 
body,— or when we are angry and dislike others ? What is the fruit 
of love ? Do wrath and hatred make people liappy ? What is the 
source of anger, hatred, envy, and contention? Are all these bad 
passions wicked, when indulged ? Whence proceed quarrels, disputes, 
and wars ? To a person who loves to feel love and good will to all 
others, what does the sight of soldiers and military parades produce ? 
Why ? Is war contrary to the precepts and spirit of Christ? What 
are some of the evils of war? and to what does it tend? What the 
efieccs of peace? Which i§ most to be desired by a humane and 
feeling mind ? Are tales, pictures, and histories of wars, bloodshed, 
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violence, and crnelty, proper to be put into the hands of children to 
read! Whyl What should be our Christian feelings when we read, 
or hear of wars, quarrels, and fightings 1 

107. Describe the descent into a copper mine, in England 1 What 
d^pth was it ! What were the miners employed about 1 How did, 
they see in such a deep mine 1 How is ^e copper situated ! and 
how obtained 1 how got out of the minel What is the difference be- 
tween this mine, and some coal mines under hills or mountains t 

110. Is a seal an amphibious animall What is amphibious! 
Where do seals live ? What is their food 1 How do they catch theif 
prey 1 Describe a seal 1 How large is a common seal 1 What is 
its covering 1 Where do they bring forth their young 1 How long 
do they remain on landl How long can seals remain under water! 
Do seals produce oill Is the flesh used for food! Are their skins 
of nse ! And for what purposes? Do the natives make boats of seal 
skins 1 How many sesd skins, and how much seal oil, have been 
known in one ship's cargo ? 

113. What is a balloon! and how constructed! How large is a 
balloon that is to carry a man up in the air! What kind of gas is 
used to fill balloons! Why! What causes the balloon to ascend! 
Is there any real use in balloons 1 Have not some men been killed 
by falling from balloons to the earth 1 Is not the surface of the earth 
the proper place for men t 

119. Describe the ejre-ballt What is the retina! What conveys 
the image of objects to the retinal What part of the eye is called the 
corneal What the irisi Whyl From what cause is the colour of 
the eyes denominated 1 What is the pupil of the eye t What ani 
mals have large pupils 1 For what purpose ! When there is too 
much light, how are the pupils affected ! Why can we not look at 
the sun ! When we go out in a dark evening, why does it appear 
lighter, after we have been out a while 1 What are among the uses 
of the eye-brows and ey^-lids 1 What are eye-lashes ! Of what use 
are they t What further use are the eye-lids ! What is the effect of 
nictation, or the frequent act of winking! What keeps the eye 
moist 1 How is this liquid spread over the ball of the eye'i What 
are tears ? whence do they proceed, and come into the eye 1 When 
we wink, what is the effect on the tear-glands ! What becomes of 
ihe dusi or particles that are thus washed off by winking ! Hov 
conveyed into the nosel What occasions the tears to flow over, and 
run down the cheeks ? If the nasal tubes, or tubes leading from the 
eyes to the nose become stopped, what may be the consequence 1 

121. What is the lengtii of the earth's diametei* t What is the axis 
of the earth 1 What is the north end of the axis called ! what the 
south end? If the north end of the axis be supposed to extend to the 
skies, where would it strike ? Is that the reason why the north star 
is called the pole-star? Define the line, called the equator. What is 
meant by the latitude of a place ? How is latitude reckoned ? Why? 
How far, then, are the poles from the equator, in degrees ? Can tht 
latitude of a plac« ever be mon than ninety degrees ! Why is lati* 
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ttide sometimes north, and sometimes south 1 How many miles an 
in a degree of latiiuide 1 If Philadelphia is in 40 degrees of latitude, 
how far is it from the equiatorl What is longitude! How is it 
reckoned 1 In maps, where shall we look for the degrees of the lati- 
tude of places 1 Where are the degrees of longitude placed t On 
globes, how are meridian circles placed 1 Where are degrees of 
longitude found on globes 1 What is the horizon 1 Why is the 
length of the days different at different places 1 What is the earth's 
orbit ? What the diameter of this orbit 1 Is the equator always in 
the plane or line of this orbit 1 How does it vary from iti What is 
the line or part of the earth Called, that is always toward the sun 1 
Why then does the place or point of Jlhe horizon where the sun rises, 
continually vary 1 Does the sun rise north of the equator (that is 
north of east) in the summer, and south of it in winter 1 for what 
reason 1 What are the equinoctial points of the equator 1 Why so 
called? When are the days longer than the nights 1 and when 
shorter 1 When the moon is near lull, what part of the ecliptic is it 
in, in relation to the sun 1 Why does the moon rise south of east in 
summer, when full 1 Why north of east in winter 1 

124. What is botany 1 How many parts has a perfect plant 1 
What are they called 1 What is the use of the root? Describe the 
trunk or stem, and tell its uses. What are the parts of the trunks of 
trees called ? Describe the leaves of plants. Also the supports. Of 
what do the flowers consist 1 Name the seven parts of flowers. What 
is the calyx or cup 1 the corolla 1 of what colour 7 What are the 
stamens 1 and their anthers t what the farina 1 What is the pointall 
What is its use or office 1 What is the germ or seed vessel? How is 
the seed formed 1 How are plants divided by botanists 1 Of what 
are classes composed 1 orders t genera 1 species 1 

126. What is a library! What is a private library! Describe a 
eirculating library. What is a public library ! How is money ob- 
tained for purchasing books! What is the person called who takes 
care of the library! Who purchases the books t 

127. What is a paper-mill! How is the machinery set in motion! 
Of what materials is paper made, such as is used for writing or print- 
ing on ! What is the first operation ! By whom performed ! What is 
the next process '• For what purpose ! What is next done ! Describe 
the cutting machine, and its operation. How long does it take to work 
the rags into a pulp ! How do they bleach the pulp ! What is 
bleaching! How may the pulp be coloured! But how is the paper 
made of the pulp ! Describe the paper-making machine. How is it 
turned round! How is the paper pressed! How dried! What is 
sizing! What is the use of the sizing ! How are the sheets cut into 
proper size ! How, and where are they dried ! What is the process 
called, which puts a gloss on paper! How many sheets make a 
quire! How many quires make a ream ! What other things, besides 
rags, are used for making paper ! 

130. What is a volcano ! Name some of the most noted volcanoes. 
What is an eruption of a volcano! What is the crater of a volcano ! 
Describe the size of the crater of Vesuvius* What kind of noises 

18 
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urere heard wi^in it 1 What did they see in ^e hdttom W the craterl 
How large was the fire 1 What appearance had it 1 The next mom* 
ing, what did they see in the crater 1 What issued from one of the 
furnaces 1 How high did they ascend 1 What appearance had tha 
other furnace 1 How long did the travellers stay to view this volcano 1 
How far is Naples from this volcano 1 What effect had the thunders 
of the volcano at Naples 1 Wliat is laval How did the volcano 
appear at night t What idea inay be formed of the terrific noises of 
a volcanic eruption 1 We would suppose people would be afraid to 
go near to a burning mountain ; but did these travellers go up tiie side 
of Vesuvius 1 How farl What did they seel What was the effect 
of the stream of lava that ran down the side of the mountain 1 How 
large ^as the largest stream of lava ' How high did the red-hot 8t©nes 
appear to fly above the crater 1 How long^did this eruption continue ! 
What other destructions have attended the 'eruptions of Vesuvius t 

134. What is cork-wood t Where do the cork-trees grow 1 How 
old are they before the bark is taken off 1 Do the trees die when the 
bark is stripped offi How often may they be barked 1 What is the 
process of preparing the bark for market t How do the cork-cutters 
form this bark into corks, and other things 1 

What is gum-elastic 1 How is it obtained ? What is it like 1 How 
formed into shoes, and other things 1 Why is it called India-rubber 1 
What is meant by water-proofi To what other uses is g^um-elastic 
applied 1 

What is a foundry 1 How is metal melted ? Of what do they make 
patterns 1 How are molds made? How are stove-plates, bells, and 
other things cast 1 

136. Are hares and rabbits the same 1 wherein do they differ 1 De* 
scribe their general oharacter and form. On what do they feed in 
summer t in winter 1^ Of what use is their furl their flesh 1 What 
animals make a prey of them ? What is a leveret 1 How many did 
Cowper undertake to tame 1 What names did he give them 1 How 
did he manage them 1 What history did he give of Puss 1 his being 
sick, and getting well — ^taking him into the garden, &c. t What is his 
histoty of Tiney? his sickness, and getting well, &c.1 What did he 
say of Bess 1 and of his death 1 Which did Cowper consider superior 
to the rest 1 What about the cat and Bess 1 What about the carpet 
and patch 1 and about the miller 1 How long did these hares livel 
What about the spaniel and Puss 1 What is a spaniel 1 Did they 
quarrel 1 Was Puss afraid of him 1 What was Cowper's conclusion 
about them 1 What were his views of himting hares, and the diver- 
sions of sportsmen in pursuing them 1 Repeat his poetry about Puss. 

142. In what countries do liquorice plants growl How high! 
what kind of leaves 1 How is the liquorice obtained 1 What is 
liquorice stick 1 How is liquorice ball purified? What its use 1 

What is rhubarb 1 Where 4oes it grow 1 What its colour t Its 
uset What is asafoetidal Whence obtained 1 What are its pro- 
perties 1 taste 1 smell 1 uses 1 

How is manna obtained 1 From what kind of trees t What is it used 
for! Whence imported! What is myrrh 1 Where does it grow? 
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Wliatafeits quftlkiesl Its nsel What is gam-gnaiacnm f Haw 
procured 1 Prom what trees 1 Where do they grow 1 What is the 
smell of gam-gaaiacum 1 its taste 1 its uses 1 What is tragacanth 1 
whence obtained 1 What are its uses 1 Where do the plants grow 1 
Whence imported ? , 

144. Where is Baffin's Bay 1 Repeat the description ofthe Polar bear. 

145. What is the first thing to be done, when a rail-road is to be 
made 1 What is grading 1 How is it done 1 What is the foundation 
for the rail-way 1 What is the track 1 describe how made. Of what 
are the wheels of the cars made 1 How fixed, so as to ran easily! 
What is a locomotive ? By what force is it moyed 1 How far doies 
it travel in^m hour 1 <What is meant by a train of cars 1 

146. Whajt lessop of instruction or caution may be learned by read- 
ing the account of Franklin's whistle 1 Repeat the story of his getting 
money and bujring the whistle. What followed 1 What did his 
brothers and sisters tell him about his bargain 1 What was the effect 
on Franklin's mind 1 Of what use to him was this event afterward 1 
How did he apply it, when he wanted to buy something that he did 
not need t Repeat some of the other cases in which he applied the 
giving too much for the whistle. 

148. Describe the moon. What lengUi is its diameter 1 What is 
its size, compared with the earth on which we live 1 How far is the 
ttocm from the earth 1 Which way does it go round the earth ? In 
how long time 1 What occasions an eclipse of the sun 1 When is 
the moon called new-moon ? Does the moon give light of itself 1 What 
produces moon-light t Why does it appear as a narrow crooked 
streak, when the new-moon is first seen 1 Why does the full moon 
appear so round and light 1 What occasions an eclipse of the moon 1 
For what reason 1 Is the same side of the moon always towards us 1 
How long is a day and night to the lunarians, or people who live on 
the moon, if it is inhabited 1 

161. What is a receipt for money paidi What should be men- 
tioned in a receipt 1 When is it proper to take a receipt 1 Should 
the amount of money, paid be written in words, or in figures 1 What 
is meant by bujring on credit 1 What should then be done 1 Is this 
book-keeping 1 When the account is settled, what should be done 1 
If only a part is paid, how entered 1 What is an expense-book 1 

162. What is economy 1 What is frugality 1 Repeat the sajring 
of a wise man, on frugality. What happened, when a poor man went 
to the house of a rich man to begl Did he get any thing of the rich 
man ? WTiat followed 1 What said the rich man, when he explained 
his conduct 1 What is said of Stephen Girard's frugality 1 What of 
John Woolman's, in not wasting paper 1 What is meant by parsi- 
mony 1 

164. What is the comparison between the bright sun-beams, and a 
dutiful child 1 The fragrance of flowers, and a kind heart 1 The 
chickens, and obedient children 1 The garden, and the harmony of 
brothers, and sisters t 
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16S. A psalm of Darid, worth committiiig to memory, as sltowin^ 
the mercy and compassion of the Divine Beings towards those that 
in humility cxy onto him in their troubles, and torn from the evil of 
their ways. 

158. Is he who is cmel to animals unfit for*a friend? What will a 
humane person do, when he sees a snail in the public path 1 What 
animals maybe Idlledl and where intruding? if necessary for our 
safety 1 Where are animals privileged, and should be left unhurt * 
Mercy is opposite to cruelty; repeat the last paragraph, on mercy. 

159, What is the atmosphere t What is a gas? Of how many 
kinds of gas is atmospheric air composed? What are Aey called t 
Suppose the atmospheric air to be 100, how iftany parts are oxygen, 
and how many nitrogen ? Which part of the air, or kind of gas, sup- 
ports life, ajid causes the fire or a candle, to bum ? What is said of 
nitrogen gas ? How is hydrogen gas obtained ? For what is it used ? 
Where is carbonic acid gas found ? Will it support life, or cause fire 
to bum ? Will a candle bum in carbonic acid gas ? Is it heavier, 
or lighter than common air? Is that the reason of its remaining in 
the lower part of wells and cellars ? What should be done, before a 
person goes into a well or cellar, where there is carbonic acid gas ? 
If the candle goes out, is it safe to go down ? Does the buming of 
charcoal in a close room produce carbonic acid gas ? What caution 
should be used in regard to sleeping in a room where coals are bum- 
ing ? What sometimes happens when these cautions are not attended 
to? 

161. What is the effect of giving way to impatience or anger? 
Where are the virtues of an amiable temper best displayed ? If dis- 
putes or off*ences should arise, what cautions are needful about writing 
to others ? What are the evils resulting from writing letters, under 
angry or tmkind feelings? If we value our own peace and quiet, 
what is best to be done, when occasions of anger, ill-will, or impatience 
occur? What will aid us in the practice of keeping calm and 
quiet? What was the maxim of king Solomon, in relation to this 
subject? 

163. The questions contained may be answered by the reader, so 
far as they can be identified with practical subjects of knowledge. 

165. What is a mule? Compare mules with horses. For what 
are mules used ? What are the roads or paths which cross the Andes 
mountains called ? Where are the Andes ? Repeat the substance of 
tiie anecdote relating to the mule's falling down the steep of the moun« 
tain. 

169. What is science? Of what does the science of astronomy 
treat? What is meant by the solar system? How many planets 
move round the sun ? What are their names ? What are the names 
of the four asteroids? How much larger is the sun than our earth? 
What is the length of the sun's diameter? Do the planets receive 
their light from the sun ? What are planets ? Which is nearest the 
sun ? How fiur is Mercury from the sun 1 How long is it in going 
round the sun ? How long in turning round on its axis ? How ^ 
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is Yenxis from the sani How long in taming on its azisi What 
time does Venus take to move round the sun in its orbit 1 What is 
an orbit 1 When is Venus called morning starl When, evening 
starl What is its diameter t Why does it appear larger than any 
of the other planets 1 How far is the earth from the sun 1 How long 
in going round in its orbit 1 At what rate every minute 1 and every 
hour 1 How many miles is the diameter of the earth 1 its circumfer- 
ence 1 How long in turning round on its axis 1 Which is the next 
planet to the earth 1 How far is Mars from the sun 1 How long in 
going round the sun 1 How long in turning on its own axis 1 What 
lengUi is the diameter of Mars 1 At what ^ate does it move in its 
orbit? What is the appearance of Marsi in what part of the solar 
system are the asteroids 1 Are they visible to the naked eye t What 
is the size of Jupiter 1 How far is Jupiter from the sun 1 How many 
moons has Jupiter t Whence do Jupiter and its moons receive light ! 
How long is Jupiter in going round the sun in its orbit 1 How long 
is Jupiter's year 1 How long in turning on its axis 1 Is that the 
length of its dayl What is the distance of Saturn from the suni 
How long is Saturn in going round in its orbit 1 How long is its 
year? What is the diameter of this planet? How many moons re* 
Tolve round Saturn ? What about its rings ? Do they revolve round 
it ? Which way? In what time ? How long is Saturn in taming 
on its axis ? 

What Is the distance of Herschel from the sun ? How long is its 
vear, or the time it takes to go round the sun ? How many moons 
has Herschel ? Is it known how long this planet is in taming round 
on its axis ? 

Where are the orbits of the four asteroids ? What are the planets 
and moons supposed to be ? Are they supposed to be inhabited? 

177. What is a telescope ? Of what is it made ? What is its use t 
Describe a lens. What is a simple convex lens ? What is a double 
convex lens ? a plane concave ? Are spectacle glasses lens ? How 
many kinds of telescopes are there? What are they called? How 
is a common spy-glass, or refracting telescope, madet What is a re- 
flecting telescope made of? Which kind of telescope did Dr. Herschel 
use? How were the rings of Saturn discovered? What else has 
been fo^nd oat by means of the telescope? What about the moon? 
the sun ? the stars ? '' 

178. What is a microscope ? How many kinds of microscopes arc 
there? What are they called? Describe a single microscope. What 
is its use? How is a compound microscope formed? What are its 
uj#s ? What is a solar microscope ? How composed ? How used ? 
Which kind enlarges objects the most? 

180. What happens to insects, before they attain a state of perfec- 
tion ? Where do caterpillars come from ? How many feci have they? 
How often do they cast their skin s ? What occurs previously ? When 
fall grown, what occurs? What of silk worms? How do others 
prepare for their chryssdis state? How long do they remain in this 
state ? Do thev eat while in this state ? How do they come out of 
their cocoons? and what are they then? How many legs has a 
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butterfly ? How many wings 1 What is its proboseis 1 for what use 1 
How maLy eyes has a butterfly 1 How long do butterflies live 1 Do 
they lay eggs 1 What becomes of them 1 

183. What is natural history 1 What is a bee-hive 1 How made 1 
In a swarm of bees, how many kinds are there ? Name tliem. De- 
scribe the queen b^e. How do the other bees act towards her ? What 
are honeycombs made ofl How do the bees obtain waxi What 
follows 1 How are the combs formed 1 Do the same bees finish the 
combs 1 Of what form are the cells t When the first comb is finish, 
ed, what next I When the cells are ready, what does the queen do t 
How long before her eggs hatch into worms 1 What follows 1 What 
are '.he worms fed with ! How long are the worms in growing to full 
siz* ? What is then done 1 What becomes of the worms 1 How 
long does it remain in a chrysalis state t What then becomes of it ! 
What becomes of its cell 1 While some of the bees are making cells 
and combs, what are the rest about 1 How do the working bees carry 
the pollen and gum? What is pollen 1 For what do they use itt 
What is the honey 1 How do they carry it 1 What occurs when a 
loaded bee returns to the hive ? Do the bees go out to gather honey, 
Ac, more than once a day 1 What do they do, when a shower of rain 
is approaching! When the workers are hungry, what is donet 
What other oflSce is found among beesi How do they fan one 
another 1 Are all the cells made of one size 1 What is the difi*er- 
ence 1 When the cells or combs are filled with honey, what keeps it 
from running out 1 What becomes of the drones 1 How are new 
queens raised 1 When a young queen comes out of her royal cell, 
what becomes of the old one 1 Is tiiat what is meant by bees swarm- 
ing 1 How many are supposed to be in a swarm! What becomes 
of them after they leave Ac hive! What sometimes happens when 
a swarm comes out, and does not light! How do they know where 
to go ! When a queen bee is lost, or dies, what follows in the hive 1 
But, if she is found, what then ! If she should be dead, what follows t 
If there shouid be worms in the royal cells, what is done to supply the 
place of the dead queen! How many eggs does one queen lay in a 
season! How many swarms come out of one hive! and how many 
bees to a swarm ! What is the weight of a swarm ! What time of 
the vear do bees common^ swarm ! What time of the day t How 
far do bees travel in search of honey! Are the bees destroyed in order 
to get the honey ! How may honey be obtained in a glass jar, with-*, 
out killing the bees ! In contemplating the economy and order of 
bees, what should be our emotions ! What lessons may we learn 
from them! • 

190. How is a steam engine construeted! What is a piston! 
What forces the piston up the tube ! Why does it 1^11 again ! With 
what is the piston connected ! What is attached to the other end of 
&e working beam ! What does the crank do ! and what do the paddle 
wheels do ! Now tell what is the moving force, and how it acts. What 
also may be done by machinery attached to this power ! Does it take ■ 
a great many men to manage a steam engine ! To what else beside 
boats is it ^plied! What is a locomotive ! What does the tender 
'Contain ! How fast do they travel on rail-roads ! 
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Wht is a frog called an amphibious animal t 
How ibng is it since the art of printing waS invented 1 
Describe the indigo plant, and tell how it is raised and where. 
Of all the metals, which is considered the most useful 1 
How is salt obtained from the ocean, or from salt-springs 1 
What is the difference between the diameter of a globe, and its axis 
How much lighter is common air than water 1 
How may it be known when there is carbonic acid in a well 1 
Of how many parts do the flowers of plants consist 1 
What is the orbit of the earth, and the length of its diameter 1 
Of what metals is pewter composed 1 
Where is gum elastic found 1 and how is it obtained 1 
What is th^ difference between economy and frugality! 
In what length of time does the moon go round the earth 1 
In making glass, what is the process of annealing it 1 
What is cochineal 1 and where does it come from 1 
How long is it since William Penn obtained the grant of Pennsylvania^ 
From what part of the world are nutmegs imported 1 * 
Of what materials is glass made 1 
In an acre of ground, how many square perches 1 
What is the substance of the story of Franklin's whistle ? 
How many planets are reckoned to belong to the solar system 1 
What is to be understood by blowing glass 1 

We read of Mason and Dixon's line, where is iti and why so called' 
How is opium obtained, and where from 1 
Can any one tell the process by which wire is made 1 
Of what substance is parchment made 1 and" how 1 
What mixture of colours form green' orange 1 purple 1 olive! 
Who can describe the process of making pins ! 
What is g^m Arabic 1 and where does it come from 1 
When we borrow any thing of a neighbour, what should be done ? 
What is the difference between a factory and a manufactory 1 
How many colours are there in the rainbow? and what are they 1 
How long a line would it take to reach round the earth t 
What is gratitude 1 What is the substance of morality and religion 
Of what metals is brass composed ? and in what proportion I 
Where is indigo raised and manufactured 1 
What is the root and source of all real happiness ? 
How is cotton raised, and where ? 
Why does the sun appear lir^er at rising than at nooni 
Which is the nearest planet to the sun? 
How long is it since the invention of clocks or watches 1 
Through how many states or changes do insects pass ? 
Of what is porcelain made ? and how ? 
How is rice raised? and how many people live on it ? 
How fiar is it from the sun to the planet Jupiter ? 
What is a microscope ? and of what use is it ? • 

When the sun is eclipsed what vs the cause of it? 
There is a paint called white lead, of what is it made, and how? 
What is the general character of the story of Joseph and his brothers ! 
What is a shot tower 1 and how is shot made ? 211 
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How long does it take light to pass from the sun to the earth ! 

What is the reason that people winki and of what use is iti 

What is the cause of thunder % and why does it ramble so long 1 

If a boy cuts his finger, why does it bleed 1 

How far is the moon from the earth ? 

How oAen does the blood pass through the heart of a healthy persoa I 

What is meant by natural history 1 

How many bones and muscles are there in a human body 1 

What is a tunnel ? and how does it differ from a shaft 1 

For what reason did William Penn prefer a country life 1 

What is meant by the latitude of a city or place 1 

Is war consistent with the Christian spirit of love and good will 1 

By what means were tlte rings of Saturn discovered 1 

Give a definition of an Indian wigwam 1 

What is the principal material of which tin-ware is formed 1 

How is loaf sugar made 1 

What are the male, female, and yoomg of deer, called 1 

How is the nap or fur raised on the outside of a hati 

What is meant by the science of optics 1 

WTien a person.reads or speaks too low, what is the way to improve it! 

Of what is the silvering on the back of looking-glasses made 1 

What are the principal productions of sculpture 1 

For what purposes is the pine tree valuable 1 

Do pine-apples grow on pine trees 1 how then 1 

What kinds of animals are called camiverous 1 

How long after the egg is laid, before a perfect bee comes out I 

Where does the metai called tin come from 1 

How, and of what is earthen-ware made 1 

How far does sound fiy in a second of time 1 

What is meant by the ductility of metals ? 

Raisins are dried grapes ; from what countries imported t 

What must a person do to have good neighbours 1 

How does pepper grow, and in what countries 1 

(n what way is iron ore prepared for blacksmiths to use t 

Of what is the nervous system composed 1 

Describe a prism-glass, and tell what occurs on looking throug^h iti 

What is gamboge 1 and whence imported 1 

What does Amelia Opie say constitutes Ijringl 

Bow long is Saturn in going round the son 1 

What is meant by the word Aoriaron? 

What is the reason that a balloon rises up in the air 1 

Why can cats and some other animals see in the dark 1 

How are plants divided by botanists 1 

Why did GirArd stop to pick up a nail in the street 1 

How is steel made out of iron 1 

What is a thermometer 1 

How deep in the earth are the salt mines of Cracow 1 

Describe a funiace for blasting iron. 

Of what materials is the sizing of paper made 1 

In what did the true greatness of William Penn consist ! 
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